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PREFACE. 



The Emperor Hadrian poesessed a magnificent villa at Tivoli, of which 
the ruins still remain. In it he endeavoured to perpetuate his own Recol- 
lections of Greece. He there erected buildings, to which he gave the names 
of Poecile and Lyceum ; by their side he planted the Grove of an Academy, 
and he carried the stream of an ideal Peneus through the pleasant Vale of 

an imitative Tempo. 

The Traveller in Greece constructs in his own mind such a villa as this. 
He furnishes it with the beautiful scenes which he once visited in that country ; 
he refreshes it mth the clear waters and cool shades of a Tempo ; he decorates 
it with the fair porticos of a Poecile, a Lyceum, and an Academy. 

But his recollections of Greece, like the buildings of Hadrian, are liable 
to faU into decay ; the Author of the following pages has, therefore, 
attempted to give a permanence to his own reminiscences by constructing a 
humbler Tivoli, in which he hopes that others may perhaps enjoy some 
share of that pleasure, which was felt of old by the Greek Traveller in the 
Villa of Hadrian. 



Ha&row, 

Nov. 27, 1839. 
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Although rude and imperfect, it served the purpose of conveying to 
the mind of the spectator a general idea of the leading features of the 
conntriea which it pourtrayed, and vtta therefore thought worthy of being 
iHVught from Asia into Greece, and of being exhibited by an ambassador 
to a king. 



a MOUNT LACMOS, OR ZYGO. THE CENTRE 

Id our introductioti to the present work, we shall endeavour to present 
to the reader a rapid sketch of the geography of Greece, aimikr in execution 
to the bronze tablet which Aristagoras put into the hands of Cleomenes. 
We shall attempt to exhibit to him, in a comprehensive and general outline, 
the forms of its land, and seaa, and rivers. This difference, however, we will 
aim to observe : we design to construct a map Irom a view of the coimtiy 
iUel^ rather than to communicate an idea of the country from the contem- 
plation of a map. 

For this purpose, we will take our station on one of the most conunand- 
ing heights of that long range of mountains which, running &om north to 
south in an uninterrupted line, nearly bisects the continent of Greece. 
This chain, formerly known by the name of Pindds, is, as it were, the 
spine or back-bone of that countiy., Its successive vertebrse are distin- 
guished by different appellations. That which we have chosen as the point 
to which we shall now particularly refer, is at present termed Zygo, re- 
sembling, in name, Gie Helvetian Joch, which separates the valley of 
Engelbei^ from that of Meyringen, It was formerly called Lacuos ; and 



stands in 39° 50' north latitude, and 21° 20' east longitude. It hangs over 
the town of Metzovo, which is familiar to all travellers who have passed 
fh)m Iannina over Mount Rndus, in an eastward coiu-se, on their road 
either to Larissa or to Thessalonica. 
The height of Zygo we will venture to call the most remarkable in the 



OF THE RIV£RS OF GREECE. 3 

geography of Continental Greece. It is the very centre and focus^ as it 
were, to which different radii converge firom all the shores by which, on 
three sides, that country is bounded. What the Milliarium Aureum, or 
mflestone of gold, which stood in the Forum of Rome, and from which all 
the roads of Italy were measiured — what the Altar of the Twelve Gods, 
which was erected in the centre of the Agora of Athens, and at which those 
of Attica commenced — were to the routes of those two countries respect- 
ively, that this eminence is to the rivers — the liquid roads — of Greece. 
It is what the glacier of the Rhone is to Switzerland. At its foot, five 
rivers, the largest in the terra-firma of Greece, take their rise, and connect 
it with the Adriatic and Ionian Sea on one side, and with the Thbr- 
MAic GuiiF and the iEoiEAN on the other, and with the mouth of the 
Corinthian Gulf, between these two, on the third. The rivers of which 
we speak, are, respectively, the Aous, the Aracthus, the Haliacmon, 
the Penbus^ and the Achelous. 

can hardly refrain from supposing, that, when 

Virgil conceived in his mind that noble and 

^^^^BB^Bft^!^ original picture, which he has presented to his 

readers at the close of his last Georgic, of the 
subterranean grotto, in which all the rivers of 
the earth were bom, and from which they 
issued, by hidden channels and silent courses, 
into every quarter of the globe, that he made some reference, more or less 
direct, to this particular spot, in which, with respect to the continent of 
Greece, his poetical vision may be said to be realized; and this conjecture 
will derive some support from the consideration, that the scene which he 
is then describing is laid in Thessaly, and indeed at the source of the 
Peneus itself, one of the very rivers which rises from this moimtain reser- 
voir, if we may so call it, at our feet. 

The reader will remember the use which our own poet, the author of 
Paradise Regained, makes of the roads of Italy in his description of the 
city of Rome, from which they aU start, and to which they all return. He 
win have noticed how Milton from that spot sends, as it were, his thoughts 
to travel by those routes to the most distant points of the Roman Empire — 
how, for instance, by the ^milian Way, he penetrates, in imagination, into 
the forests of Germany, and traverses the British West; how he thence 
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4 BiVKB AOUS. OR VOIOUSSA. 

crosses to the Sarmatiane, and beyond the Danube to the Tauric Pool; 
and how again, by the aouthem communication of the Appian way, he 
migrates downward to Syene, and wanders eastward even to India, and the 
golden Chersonese. 

it ia with the Grecian traveller who stands on this 
point of which we have been speaking. By means 
of these five rivers which we have named, all 
starting irom this spot, he holds converse, if we 
may so say, with noble cities, and thick fijrests, 
and rich valleys, and fields of battle, which crowd, 
in his mind, upon their banks, and lastly, with 

1 the seas themselves into which they fall, and with 
the islands which hang upon their coasts. Let 
him therefore rest for a while, after the toil of his 

ascent, on some clear day of summer, on one of those limestone rocks which 
rise in this place, and beneath the shade of the beeches and the pines which 
here wave over his head, let him indulge in such reflections as these. 

First of all, let him turn his thoughts in the direction by which he him- 
self has probably come. The river Aous, (as it was probably called by a 
Doric or ^olic form, because it flows from the East,) now the Voiocssa, 
which is a corruption of the same word, issues from the earth, as has been 
said, at this spot. If he follows its course in his mind, he will pass through 
a solitary tract of sterile and ru^ed country, broken by defiles and gullies, 
which were formerly inhabited by the Paravai, so named from their 
neighbourhood to the river of which we speak. He will trace the progress 
oi the stream through a long and narrow goi^, called the Struts of the 
Aous, once traversed by a Roman army of 9,000 men under the guidance 
of their young leader the Consul T. Q. Flamininus, in pursuit of the Ma^ 
cedonian King, whose defeat by diat general was speedily followed by the 
extinction of the liberties of Greece. This is the only spot of historical 
interest which he will discover in his course through this bleak and lonely 



APOLLONIA. 



country, until he arrives, a&er a route of more than a hundred milea, within 
sight of the hill Apollonia, and the shining waters of the Hadtiatic 



He is here brought into immediate contact with that long and femous 
tine of Corinthian Colonies, of which Apollonia is one, which stretched 
along the western coast of Greece &om Corinth upwards to this point. 
Bearing in his mind the wise and beautiful custom and law by which those 
Colonies derived the fire, which they kept ever burning in their Pry- 
taneum, from the sacred hearth of their Mother State, he may regard these 
Cities, on their own hills, as a system of beacoits, burning along the coast, 
and communicating in a telegraphic series of national communion &om the 
summit of the Acbocobintb to the borders of Illyria. 

From this point the passage to Italy lies open before him, and on a 
bright day he will descry the harbour of Brundusium, the object so often 
wished for by those who were crossing this gulf, when the passage was 



O AUGUSTUS AT APOLLONIA. 

rendered perilous by the Btormy gusts sweeping down upon it from the 
Acroceraunian rocks. 



As Rhodes was the retreat of 'Hberius when he was a student and a 
philosopher, before he became an Emperor, so had Apollonia been that of 
Augustus ; here he resided in tranquillity and retirement for several years, 
few huts, a monastery and a church, 
some ruinous remains of two tem- 
ples, and some fragments of ancient 
inscriptions, are all Uie vestiges that 
survive of the polished city which 
initiated in literature and arts the 
future Master of the world. 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
two most remarkable scenes, as contrasted with each other, in the life of the 
Emperor Augustus, lie at the mouths of the two rivers of Greece, which, 
isstung from the same spot, flow downward into the sea which washes the 
western coast of that country. 

At the entrance of the Aous into the Hadriatic, Augustus passed some 
years, as has been said, of his early life in the peaceful pursuits of literary 
leisure at Apollonia. But near the mouth of the Aracthub, or river of 
Arta, which rises by the aide of the Aous, and flows down in a southern 
course by the city of Ahbracia, the modem Arta, — where it passes imder 
a good bridge, one of the few in Greece, into tiie Ambracian Gulf, — we see 
him no longer a student clad in his peaceful toga, and walking on the sea- 
shore in conversation with philosophers of Greece, but dressed in the military 
sagum, with 100,000 men and 250 ships at his command, and, as his own 
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poet expresses it, bringing the gods of Italy^ with the Senators and People 
of Rome^ the Penates and great Gods^ to that battle which ended in giving 
him the sway of the empire of the civilized world. 

The city of Apollonia, as its name indicates, was under the special 
tutelage of Apollo ; and in the descriptions of this decisive victory, the 
same deity is represented as standing on his own promontory of Actium, 
with bis quiver on his shoulder, his bow drawn, and his arrows pointed 
against the foes of his favoured Augustus ; and thus the same deity is asso- 
ciated with the same man, near the mouths of these two great rivers, which 
lise at the same point, and fall — the one after a course of a hundred, the 
other of sixty miles — into the same sea. 

here are two spots — one on the east, the other 
/ on the western coast of Greece, both nearly in the 

same latitude — which are both famous for the 
great battles fought near them, in causes very dif- 
ferent, and very dissimilar from each other in the 
character and feeling of the combatants. These 
y are Thermopyl2B and Actium. They are now 
remarkable, as being the most distinguished sites 
which are near the two terminations of the frontier 
line which separates free Greece firom Turkey. 
The horizon of Greek liberty stretches from a 
point on the western coast, a little to the south of Actium, to another on the 
eastern, a little to the north of Thermopylae. 

We return to the position which we had taken on Mount Pindus — 
namely, the spot from which the two rivers, of which we have spoken, take 
their rise. Let us now turn our thoughts eastward. A third river, rising 
in the same spot, and flowing in that direction, is ready to accompany us 
in this excursion. This is the Haliacmon. 

The Thermaic Gulf, into which it flows, would indeed hardly have been 
considered, in the best times of Greek history, as possessing a just claim to 
be reckoned among the bays which washed the coast of Greece, properly 
so called. In that age, the name of Greece did not cross the barrier of the 
Cambunian Mountains; but the successful arms of Philip of Macedon, 
and the more brilliant conquests of his son, extended the rights of Greek 
citizenship to the country which he ruled, and made it as honourable for 
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Greece to claim Macedonia as a part of itself, as it was for Macedonia to 
be admitted into Greece. To Macedonia, — a province which Greece was 
long reluctant to acknowledge as an integral part of the Hellenic nation, — 
she stood afterwards indebted for the difiusion of her language and literatiu-e, 
by means of those conquests, to the remotest comers of the globe; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the same district, which was regarded as Uttle better 
than barbarous by the statesmen and philosophers of the most enlightened 
age of Greek civilization, was the jirtt to invite and welcome the better pM- 
loaophy to which Greece has owed, after the lapse of so many centuries, her 
own revival ftum national degradation and decay. It tras not an inhabitant 
of Corinth or of Athens, but a man of Macedonia, who stood by the side of 
St. Paul as he slept, and called him from Asia into Greece. To us, there- 
fore, the country which is intersected by the Haliacmon presents an object 
of attraction and interest of a character peculiar to itself, as it is the par- 
ticular district of the continent of Greece which was first visited by the 
light of Christianity. At a little distance from the left bank of this river, 
and not far frt>m its entrance into the sea, stands, amid luxuriant plane- 
trees and well-watered gardens, the town of Besrhcba, still preserving its 
ancient name, whose inhabitants receive so hoaourable a testimony from 
the inspired companion of St. Paul, who visited that dty on his first journey 
into Greece ; and a little frir&er to the east, and on the shores of the 
Thermiuc Gulf, is Thebsalonica (a name now slightly changed from its 



ancient form to Saloniki], which was favoured by the carhest personal 
ministrations of the apostle, and subsequently by the first effort of his pen 
in the Christian cause. 

More celebrated than the HaUacmon in the pages of Greek poets and 
historians, is the river which rises at the same spot, and flows for several 
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mSes in the same direction. The valley in which the Pbns08 flows, the 
stream to which we now allude, is separated from that of the Haliacmon 1^ 
a chain of mountains, which, commencing sear the point in which these 
rivers rise, runs off from the Pindua in an easterly direction, under the 
name of the Cambunian Hills, and stretches to the coast of the same sea 
into which they falL The snowy eminence which there terminates their 
range on the left is Olyupus. A little farther in the distance, on the right 
bank of the river, rises the conical peak of Ossa. 

Parallel to the Cambunian Hills, at about sixty miles to the south, and 
branching off in the same manner, from Mount Pindus to the east, and also 
extending to the sea, is Mount Othbts. These are the three rocky bar- 
riers — namely, the Cambunian Hills on the north. Mount Othrys on the 
south, and Mount fundus on the west, which form, if we may so speak, a 
sort of mountain Triclinium (on which their native Giants may have been 
imagined to rechne) into which the rich and fertile table-land of Thessalt 
is introduced. On the east it is boimded and fed with plentiful resources 
by the sea. 

Nearly through the centre of this plain, and in the direction above speci- 
fied, sweeps the Penbus, in a semicireular course. As it declines to the 
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south soon after it has quitted the mountain of its birth^ so, as it approaches 
the sea^ it verges upwards in a northerly direction^ and enters a rocky goi^e 
five miles in length, which is formed by two mountains — namely, Olympus 
on the north, and Ossa on the south. This is Tempe. 

While the other provinces of Greece are remarkable for their varied cha- 
racter, — ^while they are diversified by a restless vicissitude of hill and valley, 
and there is little continuity or resemblance in the elements of which they 
are composed, the country through which the Peneus flows is as much dis- 
tinguished by the similarity of its component parts as the other districts of 
the Hellenic Continent are by the discrepancies of form and character which 
they exhibit. 

The history of the Peneus is that of Thessaly. Its origin on the 
summit of Mount Pindus speaks of the rocky bulwark by which that country 
is fenced firom the western half of Greece : its slow and winding course, 
after its descent firom that mountain, tells of the level and extensive plain 
of which Thessaly is formed. Again, that vast area of flat soil reminds the 
spectator of the results which this peculiar physical structure naturaUy 
produced, especially if it is considered in contrast with the rugged surface 
of the rest of the continent of Greece. It calls to his recollection the histo- 
rical facts, that Thessaly was a land of corn-fields, of flocks and herds, of 
horses and of battles. 

Of its fertility, the name of Crannon, which is not far from the 
river's bank, with its records of the rich court of the Scopadae, the 
fiiends of Simonides, and of their oxen, which, as the Sicilian poet says, 
lowed as they went to their stalls, and the ten thousand sheep which 
were driven under the shade, along its plain, will afford suflicient evi- 
dence ; and the appearance of the Centaiurs in the fields of Thessaly, and 
their mythological appropriation to this coimtry above aU others, would 
be an adequate proof of its equestrian superiority to the rest of Greece, if 
others of a more recent date were not supplied by the conquests achieved 
in international war&re by the cavalry of Thessaly ; and, lastly, the tri- 
butary streams which flow into the Peneus, bring with them thither the 
names of cities by which they flow, and beneath the walls of which those 
warlike feats were done, which gained for the Thessalian plain the 
name of the Orchestra of Mars. Thus, for instance, the Apidanus bears 
along with it into the river of which we speak, the fame of Pharsalta, 
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which it laves; and the Onochonus contributes to the same channel the 
names^ scarcely less memorable in the history of war^ of ScoTussiB and 
Cynoscephala. 

The entrance of the Peneus into the narrow de- 
file of Tempe^ between the mountains of Olympus 
and Ossa, a few miles before its entrance into the 
sea, suggested to Xerxes the reflection that Thes* 
saly might easily be flooded by damming up this 
only outlet of the stream; and the opinion that 
Thessaly was actually covered by the sea in more 
ancient times, appears not only probable in itself, 
from a consideration of its physical form (and, it 
may be suggested, from its very name), but is con- 
firmed by the ancient traditions, which. have as- 
sumed the form of mythological legends, with respect 
to that country. Neptune, in these accounts, strikes 
the rock with his trident, and opens a passage for 
the imprisoned water by the fissure, which received, 
from this circumstance, the name of Tempb, or 
The Cut. The war of the Giants with the Gods, 
and the uprooting, by their hands, of one of the 
mountains which flank the aperture in question, and 
its super-position on the other, refer to a similar 
convulsion ; and the celebration of the nuptials, on 
a third and neighbouring mountain (Pblion, which was also upheaved 
by the belligerents* force), of the hero of the land, Peleus, vrith the goddess 
of the sea, Thetis, seems to refer to the calm and peace of nature, and 
the reconciliation of the elements which ensued, when the tumult of their 
physical rebellion had subsided. 

We have reserved, for our final excursion firom the central eminence of 
Ztoo, the course of the stream, which, even in» the strains of the Italian 
muse, was celebrated as the first-bom of all the rivers which flowed from 
the recesses of the earth. That the Achelous should have been generally 
considered, in Greece, as the symbol and synonyme of water is probably 
to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek Continent ; and to all visitors from the western world it was a more 
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remarkable object than any other of these, not merely from its size, but 
because it came under their notice in then- passage either up the Gulf of 
Corinth, or in their course to the southward, round the Peloponnesian 
Peninsida. In tracing its progress from its source, we are led through a 
rude, mountainous, and thinly-peopled country, the fastnesses of which 
have never been cleared of robbers, from the earliest times to the present, 
till we come, after a course of one himdred and thirty miles, to its union 
with the ocean, at the point where the Ionian Sea may be said to end, and 
the Gulf of Corinth to begin. 



Quitting our station at Zygo, near Metzovo, on Mount Rndus, but still 
remaining upon the same ridge of mountains, we pursue our course south- 
ward, following the line which is made by the successive links of this long 
and continuous chain. 

We proceed in this direction for a distance of sixty miles. Here we arrive 
at an eminence formerly called Mount Tyhphbestub, but now termed 
Beluchi. As Mount Zygo is the central point from which the rivers of 
Continental Greece take their origin, and thence divei^ towards all the 
shores by which that country is boimded, so may Mount Tympbrestua be 
regarded as the centre fix)m which its mountaitu radiate in the same 
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From the north, the range of 
PinduB descends to this point; 
OD the east, the ridge of Othrys 
branches from it to the sea ; the 
CEtsean chun stretches to the 
south-east, towards the same 
coast; to the west it extends 
itself, &om this central spot, 
along the northern frontier of 
jEtolia and Acabnania, un- 
der the name of the Aoraan Hill 
at the shore of the Ambracian ( 
is Uie continuation of Mount 
shortly after it has passed by thi 
both its name and direction. 

Divn^ing gradually to the soutl 
difierent titles as it goes throi 
stages of its course, and forms t 
separates one valley or provinc 
Thus, it dirides the southern half 
the vale of the Cephissus, an 
Parnassus ; in Boeotia, it beo 
at CiTH^RON and Parnes, it 
tian vale of the Asopus from the j 
thence, pursuing its course soutl 
the Attic Peninsula; and havinf 
in divers summits, and borne the 
ofBniLEssDS, Pentblicus, an< 
gently subsides into the lower dec 
Laubeiuh, and sinks into the 

of SONIUM. 

Here it does not terminate. 
posed to show itself again in 
lofty crags of the island chai 
from this promontory. It may I 
the cli£& of Cbob, and in the citai 
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We may trace it to the white quarries of Paros, in the Cynthian hiU of 
Dbloh, and in the crystal grotto of Antiparos. We may pursue its 
course to the Tbiopian promontory in Cnioos, and the Panionian hill at 
Ephesus, by means of the rocky group of the Cycladbb and Spobaoes 
of the jEoean Sea, which serve as natural stepping-stones to conduct 
us across the Archipelago, to the continent of Asia from that of Greece. 

Having indulged in this rapid excursion, we now return to a closer and 
more mioute contemplation of those objects which deserve our attention at 
the point which we have chosen for our present position. In one of the 
glens of Tymphbbstus rises the river Speechkius. The beauliiul valley 
through which it flows, is formed by the nearly parallel ranges of Othrys 
and CEta, branching from Mount Tymphrestus, and stretehing eastward to 
the Malian Gulf. The length of this valley is sixty miles : it is famed 
for the richness of its soil, the luxuriance of its pastures, and the variety 
and beauty of its woods and groves. To the deity of this river, the most 
beautiful and most honoured of all the streams which watered his native 
soil, Achilles, when at Troy, vowed that he would pay, if he lived to revisit 
its banks, an offering of his hair, which, when he despaired of doing so, he 
placed in the hand of his dear friend and companion, who was bom and 
reared near the same stream, but who was then lying dead upon a funeral 
pile on the dreary coast of Troy. 

ear the mouth of the Spercheius, on the left bank 
of it, is Lauia, now called Zeitun, which gave a 
name to a war kindled by the eloquence of De- 
miMtbenes, after the death of Alexander of Mace- 
don, against his generals Antipater and Craterus, 
which ended in the total defeat of the Athenians 
on the Thessalian pimn at Crannon. The orator 
survived the calami^ of bis country but a few months. 

At the same distance as Lamia from the entrance of the Spercheius into 
the sea, but on the south side of it, is the rocky hill of Tbachis, so called 
from the ru^edness of its soil, with its Lacedsemonian colony and suburb of 
Hebaclba. From the former of these, the surrounding district derives its 
name. 

The whole Tbachinian province was, as it were, consecrated to Hbb- 
CULBS. To Trachis he retired with his wife Deianeira, in quest of an asylum 
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in his exile, after the involuataiy homicide which he had committed in the 
&mily of his father-in-law <EneuB, in j£toUa. 

Ahout this httle village, as Trachis now la, and around its iew cottages 
and small fields and vineyards, the verses of Sophocles have thrown an inte- 
rest as lasting as the sea and mountains by which they are surrounded, by 
means of the beautiiVd recital which he has made of the cares and fears of 
Deianeira when dwelling on this spot, and counting the tedious days which 
had elapsed from the time of her husband's departure, and those which 
were yet to pass away before his return. We look upon the female peasants 
who stand at the doors of their cottages here with a feeling of regard, and 
almost of reverence, as the descendants of the Tbacbinian Wouen of the 
Athenian Poet. 

From Trachis the fatal robe was sent to Hercules, who was sacrificing on 
the opposite promontory called the Cenaan, in the island of Eub<ba, be- 
neatb which is a small cluster of islands, which recall to mind, by their 
name, LiCHAnss, as the promontory itself does by its present appellation, 
LiTHADA, the punishment inflicted by Hercules on Lichas, the bearer of 
the poisoned garment, — e subject treated in ancient times by the muse of 
Sophocles, and in modem by the chisel of Canova. 

cross this bay the hero was ferried, 
when suffering the agonies of ap- 
proaching death. From the Trachi- 
nian shore he was carried to the sum- 
mit of (Eta, which hangs over the site 
of Trachis. He was then placed on a 
fiineral pyre made of pines, and oaks, 
and lentiake, — trees and shrubs which 
have grown on from age to age on this majestic mountain ; and here, on 
its summit, as on the noblest altar in the world, the Son of Jove, having 
performed a sacrifice to his father, was himself ofiered as a victim on his 
&ther*s mountain; and having finished all his earthly toils, he thence 
ascended in a cloud of fire to the peace and joys of the Olympian heaven. 

To this scene, as exhibiting, in the person of Hercules, ihe apotheosis of 
the heroic character, — in which the strength and dignity of the gods were con- 
ceived to consist, and to concur with the wants and weaknesses of humanity, — 
in unison with which idea Hercules was transported in triumph from earth to 
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heaven, but by the hand of a woman ; — ^the Greek looked with a feeling of awe 
which made this moimtain to him not merely an object of admiration, but a 
moral teacher both of meekness and of courage. 

This spot was therefore consecrated by the sanctions and solemnities of 
his religion. By the Greeks of an early age it was visited with the zeal and 
frequency of an ardent and regular devotion. It was the object of proces- 
sions, and the scene of sacrifices ; and in later days, even a Consul of Rome 
turned aside from the line of a military march to offer liis homage to 
Hercules on the spot from which he was supposed to have passed fix)m 
earth to heaven. 

Such^being the reverence with which the summit of Mount (Eta was re- 
garded by the inhabitants of this country, and even by those who came 
there from a distant land, we may well suppose that it exerted a very strong 
influence of the same kind upon those who could number the hero, who died 
and was adored here, among their own progenitors ; and at no other time 
would this influence be more deeply felt by them, than when, like him, they 
were called to undergo toils, meet dangers, and struggle with difficulties, 
which would lead them, as they foresaw, like him, to death ; and after it, as 
they hoped, Hke him, to glory and repose. 

The Spartan kings traced their origin to Hercules through the Heraclidae, 
Eurysthenes and Procles. Therefore we may well suppose that it seemed to 
the greatest of them, Leonidas, — ^when he stood with his three hundred 
Spartans near this spot, and knew that where he stood, both he and they 
must soon die, — ^to be a distinguished proof of the special favour of the gods 
towards himself and them, that he and his chosen few were called upon to 
fight and fall beneath the shade of Mount (Eta at THBBMOPYLiE. He felt, 
we may well believe, no small satisfaction that this spot, above all others, was 
to be the scene of their glorious struggle and heroic death. The Spartans, 
on this site, in the last hours of their life, while they saw the countless 
hosts of Persia in their front, while the Immortals of Xerxes were rushing to 
the charge upon their rear, yet had above them the summit of Mount (Eta ; 
and thence they drew courage and hope fit)m the reminiscence which it sup- 
plied of their great ancestor,— of the labours which Hercules had undergone, 
of the death which he had there suffered, and the glory which he had won. 

The name of Thermopylae itself is connected with the history of Hercules. 
The warm springs, which flow across the pass Grom the foot of Mount (Eta 
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toward the Malian Gulf on the norths were brought out of the earth for his 
use by the hand of Minerva. 

This passage was the scene of numerous similes at various periods of 
Greek histoiy : it was defended hj the Phocians against the Thessalians ; 
subsequently^ by Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans against Persia ; 
agam^ by the iEtolians against Philip^ by Antiochus against the Romans^ 
and by the Greeks against Brennus and the Gauls. In the three latter 
instances^ the same manoeuvre^ — ^namely^ the detachment on the part of 
the aggressors of a force which, having scaled the heights of ANOPiBA or 
Callidromus, was to fall on the rear of the defenders of the pass — ^was 
uniformly resorted to, as it had been employed by the Persians, and with 
the same success. 

he pass of Thermopylae was never stormed by 
main force. Its conqueror, and its only one, has 
been Nature. So great is the change that has been 
effected by her means in the character and features 
of the place, that it has ceased to be an object of 
military importance. While the river Spercheius 
has brought down in its channel a copious supply 
of alluvial deposit on the coast, the waters of the 
Malian Gulf have retired so far to the north-east 
as to extend what was once a narrow defile of a few yards into a broad 
and swampy plain. 

When such a revolution has been wrought in the grander features of this 
remarkable place, — ^when the rivers which flowed through the pass of Ther- 
moplyae have formed for themselves new beds, — ^when fields of rice and salt- 
pits occupy the space which was once sea, it is agreeable to observe that the 
fmaller objects which were characteristic of the spot in the time of Leonidas, 
are still visible here, to call to the mind of the traveller that he is treading 
the soil of Thermopylae. 

The hot springs which supplied a name to the place, and which are con- 
nected with the history both of Hercules and Leonidas, still flow from the 
earth, and expand their streams into pools of the clearest blue, as they did in 
the ages of the Demigod and of the King, while the broad Spercheius has 
wandered firom his course, and while it is no longer possible to trace upon 
the spot the ancient coast line of the Malian Sea. 

D 
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Yet still, although here they have strayed from their place, they may be 
said in another spot to remain constant to it. Such is the fidelity and 
minuteness with which the ancient historian of the battle has described the 
localities in question, that in spite of the changeful operations of Nature he 
may be asserted, as it were, to have fixed the river and the sea in their old 
positions for ever, Thermopylae is now no longer Thermopylae, except in 
the pages of Herodotus. There it will never cease to be so. 

The choice of Thermopylae as the seat of the Congress of the Amphi- 
ctyonic Council is remarkable. Its meetings were held near the Temple of 
Ceres on the plain of Anthblb, which extends itself at a small distance 
within the pass. The session of a deliberative assembly composed of the 
chosen representatives of the confederate powers of Greece, convoked to 
such a place as Thermopylae, presents to the imagination a picture of much 
interest. This spot was the Vestibule of Greece. And as in the patriarchal 
times the grave Councillors of a state or city took their seats before the 
towers and gate which led into their town, and there held their deliberations 
on matters which concerned the weal or woe of their own country, so these 
august Councillors of the great Commonwealth of Greece might thus be re- 
garded as sitting in the front of the confederate Metropolis of which they 
were all citizens, and for whose interests they were providing by their de- 
liberations in the spot where it might be most necessary to defend them with 
their arms. 

The country to the south of Thermopylae, as far as the town of Daphnus 
on the coast, belonged to the tribe of Locrians called Epicnemidian, 
fi:t>m their neighbourhood to Mount Cnemis, a ridge thrown out by Mount 
(Eta: separated from them by a small interval of Phocis were the Lo- 
ORiANS who were termed Opuntian, from their capital city Opus, which 
was the residence of Ajax Oileus. 

The modem name of this district is Talanta : it is derived from the 
little island of Atalanta, which lies at a short distance froim the shore, 
and was once united to it. The town of Opus itself was placed in an open 
and level country of a few miles in circumference, which from its fertility was 
called the Happt Plain. As Ajax was regarded as an object of national 
pride by this small city, so were the productions of its prolific soil. It there- 
fore exhibited on its coins a record of both : while on one side of them is a 
cluster of grapes, the other exhibits the athletic form of the Opuntian hero. 
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The BceotJan frontieT was at Larthna, a town on the coast a few miles 
to the south of Opus : the modem village of Puntzou adi, which is near 
the site of Laiymna, seems to contain in its name a vestige of the former 
extension of tlie Opuntian power to this point. 

Following the course which we have hitherto pursued, we pass from Tth- 
PHRESTus along the lidge of I^dus in a southerly direction : at a distance 
of six^ miles to the south-east of lymphrestus is the summit of Parnassus. 



Here we enjoy a panoramic view of Phocis, of which province this point 
is nearly the centre. To the north-west we have the ru^ed tract of 
Doris: a little nearer is the well-fortified City of Lil^ba, where the 
Bootian river Cephissus arises &om the earth : the place is now known by 
the appropriate name of the Mboalais Brysbis, or Great Sources. 
From this point the river flows in an easterly direction through a beautiful 
valley covered with fields of com and cotton. At a httle distance from its 
left bank, on a declivity sloping to the river, is the village of Lepta. The 
walls which crown the summit of this hill belonged to the citadel of Elatea. 
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The position of this city gave it so much importance that, among the towns 
of Phocis, it yielded alone to Delphi in this respect. It commanded the pas- 
sage from Thermopylae over the heights of Mount Cnbuis into the Cephis- 
sian valley, and thence to the plains of Boeotia. It was the key of southern 
Greece. Hence arose the panic and consternation which, as we learn from 
the great Orator of the time, filled the city of Athens on the evening of the 
month of June, in the year b.c. 338, on which a meBsenger came to the 
Prytanes of that city with the news that Elatea had been taken by Philip of 
Macedon, who had marched by the passage above alluded to. The capture 
of this city was followed within a few months by the total defeat of the 
Athenians on the neighbouring plain of Chceronea. 

The river Cephissus flows by the city of Abae, which stands on its left 
bank. That place is now called Belisi, and was formerly &med for the 
sanctity of its oracle. The river there enters the lake, to which it gave the 
epithet Cephissian, at the foot of the \otty citadel of Orcbomenus. 

t the same distance from the Cephissus aa the city 
of Abae, but on the right branch of the stream, 
and immediately below the point at which we now 
stand, — ^the eminence of Parnassus, and in an 
easterly direction fiY)m it, is the city of Daulis. 
It still retains its ancient name. 

Few of the cities of Greece can be compared 
with this place in the grandeur of their position, or 
in the extent and excellent preservation of their re- 
mains, llie line of the ancient walls of the atj can still be traced almost 
in their entire cn-cuit along the crest of the rocky and isolated hill on which 
the ancient Daulians dwelt. 

What remains of its history is as insignificant aa these vestiges of its 
structure are remarkable. It has derived more renown fr^m the mytho- 
logical story of Procne, and baa attracted more notice from the writers of 
antiquity on her account and on that of her sister Philomela, than by means 
of all the achievements in arts and arms of it« former occupants. That 
story itself is one of the mdications which survive of the attention that was 
paid to the habits of animal" even by the earliest and rudest inhabitants of 
Greece, and of the natural humanity of character which such an observatioQ 
of their customs, and sympathy with their sufferings, may fiiirly be supposed 
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to evince. To form the character of the naturalist the science of the augur 
no doubt contributed. Both are united with that of the inventor and 
promoter of Greek civilization in the ideal person^ as described by himself 
in the iSschylean drama, of Prometheus. 

The road from Daulis^ to the south-west^ leads along a ru^ed valley to 
Delphi, and falls in with another from Ambryssus on the south, at a point 
half-way between the two. This place was called the Schiste Hodos, or 
the Divided Wat ; the Triodos, or the Triple Road. 

The rocky and tmeven character of the soil over which these roads pass 
renders it a matter of surprise that they should have been traversed even by 
the light and small cars which served as conveyances to the ancient Greeks. 
While we have a proof that this was the case, in the fact that this route was 
no other than the Sacred Wat, which led a numerous retinue of spectators 
and worshippers, who flocked, at stated periods, to the games and religious 
solemnities of Delphi, we have an indication of its nature, and of the conse- 
quent difficulties by which a journey upon it was attended, in the story of 
QSdipus, who encountered his father Laius in the Triple Way, as he himself 
was coming fi*om Delphi. His unfortunate aggression upon him seems to 
have been the result of the narrowness and badness of the road. The tomb 
of Laius and of his attendant was seen by Pausanias on the qpot where they 
both fell, which is now called Zymeno. 

Beneath us, on the south, is Delphi. Its site has been well described as 
a natural Theatre, sloping in a semi-circular declivity from the foot of Par- 
nassus. At the highest point of tfaistbeatre stood the Temple of ApoUo. Its 
form may still be recognized on the coins and sculptured marbles which 
belong to the ancient histoiy of Delphi. An interesting record of the orna- 
ments with which it was decorated is preserved in the Ion of Euripides. On 
the place once occupied by its foundations not a vestige of its structure 
now remains. In its shrine was the elliptical stone which was regarded as 
the centre of the earth. Here was the oracular chasm, whence the prophetic 
vapour issued, which determined the destiny of kingdoms and of empires. 

To the west of the Temple was the Stadium, of which the outline is still 
visible. To the east of it was the glen through which fell a cascade fed by 
the snows of Parnassus, and which descended into a basin hewn in the rock, 
which was also supplied by a perennial stream of clear and salubrious water. 
ThiB was the poetic fountain of Castalia. It still flows on, while the 
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Temple of Apollo, and the Council Hall of the Amphic^ons, the Treasure- 
House of CrcesuB, and the three thousand Btatues which crowded the build- 
ings and streets of Delphi even in the time of Pliny, have all vanished 
as though they had never been. The spring is now dedicated to St. John, 
in whose honour a small chapel has been erected over the source. It falls 
down the dechvity on which Delphi stood, into the river Pleistus, which 



flows along the valley at the foot of the city. It passes, in a westerly 
direction, through groves of olives, by the side of the Delphian Hippodrome, 
and at the base of the lofly crags where the Crissa of Homer stood, 
which preserves, in its modem name of Crisso, and in the huge poly- 
gonal walls of it« Acropolis, the memorials of its anrient greatness. It then 
receives a tributaiy stream coming &om the north, and flowing beneath the 
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city of Amphissa. Their united waters glide together through a wide and 
beautiful plain, known and reverenced with a feeling of religious awe in 
ancient times as the hallowed Plain of Cirrha, till they fall into the Gulf of 
Corinth, in the Criss^ban Bay, which is at the distance of five miles from 
the site of Delphi, of which city it was formerly the harbour. 

Of the beauty of this scene, and of the peculiar features which distinguish 
it, no better or more accurate description can be given than that which is 
contained in the following lines of Milton, to whose imagination, when he 
composed them, a landscape presented itself similar to that which the tra- 
veller beholds fixim the ruins of the citadel of Crisso : — 

'' It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretch'd in circuit wide. 
Lay pleasant : from his side two rivers fiow'd. 
The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with less rivers interveined. 
Then meeting, join'd their tribute to the sea; 
Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine ; 
With herds the pastures throng'd, with flocks the hills ; 
Huge cities, and high-tower'd, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ." 

Mount Helicon is to Bgbotia what Parnassus is to Phocis. The prin* 
cipal cities of that coimtry are grouped about its sides, as the Phocian towns 
are connected with those of their own mountain ; and as the mountain of 
Fhocis could show upon its smnmit the Corycian Cave, which was dedi- 
cated to the Parnassian nymphs, so upon the heights of the Boeotian hill 
were the favourite haunts of its own deities. Here flourished the grove of 
the Muses, whose statues stood beneath the shady recesses of these moun- 
tain glades ; here flowed the sacred spring of Aganippe, round which the 
Muses danced; here was the clear soiurce of Hippocrene, in which they 
bathed. The whole mountain was celebrated for its fresh rills, and cool 
groves, and floweiy slopes ; and while the legends connected with the other 
mountains of Greece were sometimes of a terrific and often of a stem and 
savage character, those which were produced, as it were, by the soil and 
scenery of Helicon, partook of the softness and amenity which distinguish 
the natural character of the mountain from which they sprung. HeUcon 
had no CEdipus nor Pentheus. 

It is remarkable that many of the names which characterize the natural 
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objecta of this mountaia are of Macedonian origin. Tbey afford historical 
evidence of the extraction of its ancient colonists. The regard which the 
early settlers upon the ridges of Helicon still cherished for the land from 
vhich they came, is expressed in the appellations of Libethba, Pihplba, 
and PiBBiDES, all which the; brought with them fi-om Macedonia, and 
transferred to analogous objects in their adopted country, when they had 
found, after their migration, a resting-place in the glens of Helicon. 



ravine, which seems to recommend itself by the gloominess of its groves, 
and the frowning heights of the crags which overshadow it, as a place pecu- 
liarly favourable for the exercise of the influence of a mysterious and awful 
mythology. 

As such it was chosen for the seat of the oracle of the Boeotian hero, 
Trophonius. He delivered his responses to the inquirer at his shrine in the 
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hsll of a dark subterranean cave, which was on the left side of this stream, 
and beneath these lofty rocka. Thither the worshipper descended after 
having undergone a ligid discipline of religious preparation, under circum- 
stances well fitted to inspire him with that devotional dread which was 
necessary to render him a fit object for the reception of the oracular in- 
fluence supplied to his imagination by the strange sights, and mysterious 
voices, and unearthly terrors of this dark place. 

The Hercyoa flows firom Lebadea to the east ; it then enters the rich 
plain of the Cephissus, and falls into the same lake which receives the 
waters of that river, and which was formerly called tlie Cephibsian or 
CopAic, and now the lake of Topolias. In this plain is the city of 
Ch^bot^ea ; it stands on the southern margin of the north side of a rocky 
hill, on which the walls of the citadel and the remains of its ancient Theatre 
are yet visible ; below it is the field on which was fought the celebrated battle 
which laid the city of Athens at the feet of Philip of Macedon, — on which 
was won 

" that diahoueat victory 

At CluEroiiea, fatal to liberty. 

Whose tiding* killed that old miui eloquent." 

At the entrance of the Cephissus into the Copaic lake stands the city of 
Orchomenus. Its situation at the mouth of the river, and at the end of 



the valley through which the Cephissus flows, and its vicinity to the lake 
whose fertilizing waters gave to the land about them an ifigyptian fatness. 
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afforded to Orchomenus advantages which were not lost by the early inha- 
bitants of this city. 

Even in the time of Homer, it rivalled in vealth and splendour the 
hundred-gated Thebes. Its opulence was amassed under the princes of the 
family of Minyaa, who have left behind them a monument of their power 
and affluence in the huge ruins of a marble Treabubt, which exhibits a 
very significant and striking evidence of the former riches and greatness of 
this magnificent city, and which the Asiatic topographer, who saw it in the 
rimes of the Antonines, does not hesitate to compare with the stupendous 
pyramids of the Egyptian Kings. 



him of the battle fought beneath its walls between the armies of Bceotia and 
Athens, in which the general of the latter fell : near Alalcomena be will 
be presented with evidence of the Thessalian ori^ of the tribes which once 
dwelt in its neighbourhood, in the name of the Itonian Pallas, whose 
worship they brought fi-om a river Ccbaliub in that country to this 
Boeotian stream, on whose banks they erected a temple to the same goddess. 
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and which they endeared to themselves by the feouliiir name, Ctualhis, 
transferred to it &om the river of their native Thessaly. Passing the fount 
of TiLPHOssA, at which the ancient seer Teiresias died, and the extensive 
miuB erf' Hauabtus, he will arrive, af^ajoumeyof about thirty miles from 
Lebadea, at the capital of Boeotia, Thbbbb. 

What Thucydides says of Sparta as contrasted with Athena, and the infer- 
ences which, after the destruction of hoth, would he drawn with respect to the 
relative power of each &om a comparison of their remains, may be with equal 
justice applied to the city of Thehea, aa opposed to its Athenian rival. 
WhQe the vestiges of the latter are such as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
Uie spectator with regard to the truth of the tradition he has received of its 
pristine glory, he is scarcely able at thb day to recognize any trace of the 
ancient Thebes in its modem successor and representative, except in its 
physical features and in its name. 

The circular and isolated hill upon which tiie present town stands will 
recall to his mind the ancient features of the Cadmean citadel ; and the 
brooks which Sow at its feet bring with them the recollections of those 
streams which, under the illustriouB names of Dirce and Isubnus, appear 
in the records of history at a time when all the mighty rivers of Europe 
and America were nameless. The name of Thebes is itself still the same as 
it was in the age of Cadmus. 

From Thebes to Flataa is a distance of about six miles. The road 
lies across the rich pasture-lands and corn-fields which, unbroken by 
any divisions of hedges, and diversified with vety few variations of wood, 
stretch to the east, along the hanks of the Asopus, in a wide and fertile 
valley, from the north-eastern foot of Cithabon, by the sites of Tanaora 
and Oropits, to the shore of the ^gsean Sea, 
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Notwithstanding the successful enmity with which the citizens of the 
Boeotian capital exerted their power against their rival and dependent city 
Platfea, in the treatment which it has received from the hand of Time it has 
been more favoured than its more powerful neighbour. While scarcely a 
fragment remains of the city which wielded the sway of the whole province 
of Boeotia, the walls of Flatiea remain in nearly the same state as they were 
two thousand years ago. At that time it had indeed lost all its political 
power, and, in the language of the comic poet Posidippua, all that it could 
then boast were "two temples, a portico, and its globy." 

The passage from Platcea into Attica lies over the heights of Citiueron, 
which, together with the ridges ouParnes, a continuation of that mountain, 
serves as a line of demarcation between that country and Bteotia. The 
road from Platsa passed by CEnob and Eleutheba, and then fell into 
the Sacred Way, which led from Eleubis to Athena, and was also the 



road to Mboara. It then skirted the northern coast of the bay of 
Eleueis, and brought the traveller in sight of the full beauty of the 
Acropolis of Athens as he stood in the gap of the pass which climbs over 
the hill of vEoALEoa. 

Another route from the Vale of the Asopus, to the east of that which has 
been just noticed, passed through the goige of Phyle, between Mount 
Cithieron and Pamea, and descended into the Athenian plain near the latest 
of the one hundred and seventy-three boroughs of Attica, Achabna, 

A third, still further to the east, commenced at the frontier town of 
Oropus, and traversing the ridges of Parnes, touched, in its course to- 
wards Athens, the important fortress of Decelea and the ancient <nty of 
Aphidna. 

The other mountain pass which deserves particular notice was that 
which led from the bay and temples of Rhamnus, on the north-eaatem 
coast of Attica, crossed the plain of Marathon, mounted the height of 
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Pentblicub, and, having visited the marble quarries of that mountain, fell 
iot«) the plain near the towns of Cbphihsia and Pallbnb. 

In order to obtain a general view of the eowitry of Attica, the traveller 
will pass from the eminences of Cithseron to those of Pames ; he will 
then ascend the summit of Pentelicus, whence he will pass southward to 
that of Hyuettus. 



he will obtain the noblest view of the immortal City itself. Thence 
he will behold it placed on the central rock of its Acropolis, whose 
form and colour are both exquisitely beautiful, lying under a clear sky, 
and still surmounted by the marble temples of its ancleut Gods ; he 
will see the city lying at its feet} he will follow with his eye the long 
line of the Sacbbd Way to Eleusis ; on this, the eastern, side of the City 
he will trace the winding course of the Ilissus ; and beyond the walls, to the 
west, the olive groves of the Academy, through which the Cefhissus flows 
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into the harbour of the Piraus, from which his eye wiU pass over that 
glorious gulf to the hills of Salamis on the right, and on the left to ^e 
peaked summit of Ohos in the island of ^gina, and, in the distance beyond 
them both, to the loft^ crest of the Acbocobintbian CitadeL 



No one who has stood on the summit of HTmettus, and has looked upon 
the view which it commands, and which we have now endeavoured to de- 
lineate, will think that the following description of it, not made by an eye- 
witness, can he ever too frequently cited or too highly praised. Here, where 
we are sketching an outline of the prominent features of this interesting 
scen^ itwouldbeunjustbothto Miltonand to Athens to omit it. Itsu^ests 
to the mind but one cause of regret, namely, that its Author, instead of 
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being called back^ as he was^ by the civil calamities of his country, from 
Italy into England, had not been prevailed upon by the more peaceful 
appeals of Nature to retain and execute his original intention of passing 
onward into Greece. 



«( 



Look once more, ere we leave this specular mounts 

Westward, much nearer by south-west behold ; 

Where On the ^gaean shore a City stands, 

Buih nobly ; pure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Acad em b, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hymbttus, with the sound 

Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus roUs 

His whispering stream : within the walls then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next.' 



i» 



Remaining in the same position on the heights of Hymettus^ let him now 
cast a glance eastward: immediately beneath him extends the MESOOiBA or 
Interior of Attica^ sprinkled over with numerous villages : to the north-east 
he will see the cape Cynosura^ which projects into the sea from the north- 
em extremity of the plain of Marathon : further to the south-east are the 
lofty sununits of Carystus^ concealing in their recesses their rich streaked 
veins of cipoUino^ and the Ger^stian promontory, in the island of 
Euboea ; beyond it to the south-east are the rocky cliffs of Andros and 
Tenos^ and the cluster of the Cyclades grouped around their central islet 
of Delos ; and in a line between that spot and himself, he will pursue with 
his eye the range of hiUs which proceed onward from the mountain on which 
he stands, and run in a southerly direction over the silver mines of Lau- 
BBt7M, sinking into the sea at the Sunian promontory. 

Where Rivers discharge themselves into the Ocean, there Cities are built, 
harbours are formed, and commerce flourishes. Here, at Sunium, where this 
Strewn of HiUs, which we have now followed for three hundred miles, falls 
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into the sea, standB an object not unworthy to mark the close of its career. 
The solitary and heautiful Temple, once dedicated to Minerva, which crowns 
the Bummit of the Sunian Cape, is the goal of their long and continuous 
course, which connects the central heights of Pindus with the last promon- 
tory of Attica. 



has employed in order to give them a more extenaive prospect thao this of 
which we now speak. The wish of one of those two personages whom 
we have mentioned was not merely to he presented with a view, as he 
expresses it, of cities and of mountains, but to behold the inhabitants of the 
former, and to learn what were their occupations and their conversation. 
For this purpose he chose an eminence to which he and his companion 
ascended, and which commanded a sight of all the objects which he desired 
to contemplate. 

Our present design is not of so extensive a nature as that which was 
entertained by the philosopher of Samosata. From the imaginaiy summit 
where they stood he exhibited to bis two spectators a comprehensive 
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panorama, which embraced Ionia and Lydia on the east, Sicily and Italy 
on the west, and stretched from the Danube, southward, to the shores 
of Crete. Our view is limited to the district which hes nearly in the 
centre of these points. He showed to Mercury and Charon a prospect, 
from an ideal summit, of the known world : we would exhibit to the spec- 
tator, fivm a real mount, a view of the Peninsula of Greece. 

The spot which Lucian would probably have selected for this purpose 
is the summit of a mountain on the western Irontier of Arcadia. Its 
peaked and isolated summit is crowned with a ruined castle; its slopes are 
sprinkled over with groups of cottages and sheepfolds, and thinly clad with 
low foresta of oaks and of mountain pines. It rises on the west side of 
Mount Lyc^us, the hill sacred of old to Pan and the King of the Gods. 
It is now called Zakkouka. 
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emioeace of Cyllene, and thus divide the coast-land of Achaia from the 
territory of Arcadia. 

From the rocky pile of Cyllene hia eye moves southward, and traces 
the continuation of the same ridges in that direction till they arrive at the 
hill of MiENALus, whose pine-tree groves have heen celebrated in the pas- 
toral poetry of Greece and Italy. This rocky barrier separates Arcadia 
on the west from the Argolic peninsula on the east. 

Mount Mtenalus, at the south-east angle of Arcadia, connects itself with 
B long chain of hills, which stretch from that point further to the south-east, 



A line drawn from Mount Msenalus toward the west, and terminating 
in this point, forms the southern limit of Arcadia: from this summit, 
the magnificent range of Mount Tayqbtus, which runs in a parallel line 
to that of Pamon, and hounds the Spartan Valley on the west, as Pamon 
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does on the east, branches off to the south-east, and goes on in an uninter- 
rupted course till it at last arrives at the southern coast of Laconia, where it 



IAN 

lost 
Bouthem point of the Grecian Peninsula. This noble chain of Alpine 
hiUs is seen from our station on Mount Zakkoulca. Nearer to us are the 
verdant and cultivated declivities of the Lycsan mountains of Arcadia. 

On the west of that chain, the spectator from this eminence beholds 
the rugged and irregular surface of the Messenian territory, which is sepa- 
rated from Laconia by the long and lofty range of Taygetus. Further 
to the south he will perceive the coast of Corone, and the neighbouring 
waters of the Messenian Gulf. 

Turning his eyes to the north-west, he will see the fruitful plains of Elib 
stretehing themaetves along the western shore of the Peloponnesus ; and, 
being fatigued by the view of rude and rugged mountains, some bare 
and uncultivated, some capped with snow, others thinly clad with the 
meagre produce of a stunted vegetation, and seeming to refuse all recom- 
pense to the industry of the husbandman, his eye will rest with delight 
on the wide and luxuriant plain of Olympia, refreshed and beautified by 
the waters of the Alpheus, winding through it to the sea. 

From the rapid survey which this single eminence, trom which our view 
has been taken, enables ua to make of the Greek peninsula, we may derive 
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Bome general inferences both with respect to its phyBical conformation and 
local peculiarities, and also to the moral, social, and political consequences 
which were the result of these characteristics. 

It ia impossible to avoid the reflection, which such a view as the present 
sng^sts, that the Peloponnesus was intended by Nature to be the seat 
of different tribes of inhabitants, voTTing in their extraction, manners, and 
government. The Alps have formed the Cantons of Switzerland ; and in 
the Peloponnesus, whose greatest length is one hundred and fifty miles, 
and the greatest breadth one hundred and thirty, the same causes were 
in operation to produce a similar result. 

We have seen in the view which we have just taken that the central pro- 
vince of Arcadia bears a resemblance in position and in form to a large natural 
Camp, fortified by a lofty and impregnable drcumvallation of mount^ns. 



Around this circular bulwark lie the other provinces of the Peninsula : 
they all abut, as it were, upon this central wall, which serves as a defence 
to them from the interior, while their external frontier is formed by the 
sea, which supplied them both with an outlet and a protection. Each 
of these provinces is separated from its neighbours by mountain radii 
thrown out toward the sea trom the mural circle of Arcadia. 



POLITICAL RESULTS 



If wc may be allowed to illustrate its local peculiarities hj such a 
comparisoD, we may regard the entire Peloponnesus as a vast natural 
Colosseum, of which Arcadia is the Arena, surrounded by its Podiiun, 



or Corridor, which leads to the interior of the whole. This is the Isthmus 
of Corinth. 

If we were to form our opinion &om a view of the stem and austere 
features which characterize the external appearance of this arena and 
these cunei of which we have spoken, we should suppose that there was 
little probability of their offering any of the charms and allurements of a 
refined and pleasurable existence; and this would certainly have been 
the case if they had depended for their principal recommendations on their 
physical basis and structure. 

But while these were, it is true, of such a character as has been described, 
the air and climate which were combined with them served to mitigate 
the asperities of their other attributes. If the arena and cunei of the 
Peloponnesus were formed of ru^ed and bleak mountains, a clear and 
brilliant sky, such as hung over few other countries in the world, was their 
Velarium. 
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The description then of physical elements which is applicable to Greece 
in general, is especially appropriate to that part of it which we are now 
describing. The gr^t kingdoms of Europe are not more distinctly 
severed from each other by their natural boundaries than the small pro- 
vinces of the Morea are by theirs. Each of these possesses, as it were, 
its own Alps and Pyrenees. Hence there is no bond of union among 
them. Each of them is self-sufficient and independent. Hence, too, 
their histoiy is rather that of separate countries, than of one ; and not 
merely so, but of countries opposed to, as well as divided &om, each other. 
In looking down as we have just done from the heights of Lycseus on 
the two southern provinces of the Peninsula, we mean Messenia and 
Laconia, separated from each other by the long Apennine of Mount Tay- 



getus, we cannot but remember the protracted and bitter enmity which ex- 
asperated the andeni inhabitants of these two districts against each other, 
and which raged the more fiercely in consequence of the opportunities for 
military agressions which their contiguity afforded, and which was only 
terminated by the national extinction of one of the belligerent parties. 

It would have been fortunate for Messenia if no barrier had existed 
between itself and its more powerfiil neighbour. It then might have been 
incorporated in Laconia as a part of that country, instead of being subju- 
gated by it : its inhabitants might have become citizens instead of being 
slaves of Sparta. They might have risen to Lacedaemonians, instead of 
being depressed into Helots. 

Thus locally isolated and divided from each other, the provinces of the 
PeniDsula never organized among tliemselves a national confederacy for 
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the sake of mutual protection, or the attaiumeDt of any great political object. 
The battles of Greece would never have been fought agunst a national foe 
within the limits of the Peloponne&us. In the pass of ThermopyLe, upon 
the plain of Marathon, on the field of Platsea, in the Straits of Salamia, the 
cause of the Hellenic Nation was nobly defended : but not on the Isthmus 
of Corinth. It could not have been so. 

The Peloponnesus indeed has, by the Greek Geographer Strabo, been 
styled the Acropolis of Greece : and as such it might seem to offer within 
itself the best means for the defence of the national cause. The character 



overhang the castellated monastery of MsoAaPELiON, — this Acropolis con- 
tained within itself too many minor and independent citadels, and these 
citadels were too well fortified in themselves, to render their inhabitants very 
solidtous about the general weliare and security of the great national fortress, 
whose Intimate defenders were too often engaged in besieging the castles 
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of each other to regard the defence and safe^ of the whole as an object 
of much interest or importance to any of them in their individual 
charBCter. 

Hence it arose, that all the attempts to unite and concentrate the nations 
of the Peloponnesus in one federal body, however prudently devised, and 
with whatever zeal, integrity, and sagacity they were prosecuted, did not 
meet with the success which under different circumstances would have 
attended them. 

The AcHAAN Leagub, framed by the deliberate wisdom of a people who 
were distinguished by the excellence of their civil institutions, consolidated 
as it was by the political and military prudence and energy of Aratus, and 
animated by the vigour of Philopoemen, was not able to overcome the 
insiu-moimtable difficulties which Nature herself seemed to have thrown 
in its way to impede and thwart its progress. 



It was permitted to stretch itself along the level coasts, and over the exten- 
sive lowland of Achaia : it reached the walls of Moivit, of Sicyon, and the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; and thence descended to embrace within its grasp the 
City of Argos and some other towns of the Ai^lic Peninsula : it was enabled 
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to conquer the geographical obstructions which then emharrassed its pro- 
gress: it passed with difHculty over the mountain chains of Erymanthus and 
Cyllene, and reached the walls of the Arcadian Megalopolis ; hut it met 



with a hostile power which arrested its career, on the frontier of l^aconia, 
and through it succeeded for a time, by measures of vigorous coercion, 
in reducing the capital of that country, and in attaching it hy force 
to itseli^ yet this very union produced so much of national antipathy among 
the parties thus cemented together, that it proved the very circumstance 
which ultimately led to the dissolution of the whole, and ended the 
national struggle by combining the antagonists, not indeed in a confederacy 
among themselves, but by reducing them to the common condition of sub- 
jects to the foreign despotism of Rome. 

An illuatration of this national disaffection of these provinces among 
themselves, and of their subsequent amalgamation under the leveUing domi- 
nation of the Roman power, is supphed hy the numismatic histoiy of the 
Peloponnesus. 

While each of these possessed in its coinage its peculiar symbol, derived 
from its own history or mythology, or from its various productions either 
of nature or of art, — while, for instance, Achala exhibited on her medals 
the type and effigy of her own deities, Ceres and Jupiter, — while Argolis 
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referrect to the temple of Juno and the games of Nehea as the peculiar 
glories and omamenta of her own soil, — while the forms of the tutelary 
Dioscuri appeared on the coins of Laconis, and Elis displayed her national 
cognizance and insignia by appealing to her popular solemnity in honor of 
the Olympian Jove, these several states never united together in any such 
expression of their common sympathy among themselves, or of their social 
attachment either to the soil of PeloponQesus as their common country, 
or to one another aa joint members of the same national family. They 
never emblazoned their union in any such device, as long as they were 
enabled to do so from the spontaneous dictates of civil freedom and un- 
fettered afiection. It was left for Rome to unite the States of Greece. 

The first coin which expressed the feelings of amity and relationship 
which a communis of soil, sea, and sky seemed likely to inspire in the 
minds of those who shared them, was struck under the auq>iceB of the 
Roman Consul, Titus Quintius Flamininus. 

This absence of union, to which we have alluded, was the main cause 
which led to a result of which otherwise it would have appeared difBcult to 
assign any adequate reason. Placed in a central position between Asia and 
Italy, admirably adapted for fecilitating the communication between them, 
washed on three sides by a frequented sea, not ill suppUed with harbours for 
the reception of shipping, and with timber for tfae building of vessels, the 
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Id this state of civil cli»orgaiiizatioii, which generally prevailed in the 
earlier ^;es of the history of the Felopoanesus, and amid the convulsions of 
a social oature ^vhich were produced hy it, it is a matter of more interest to 
remark, that the desire of tranquillity, and the longing, natural to man, for 
that gratification which arises from the free indulgence in the pleostu^s 
of peaceiul and friendly intercourse, did not fail to stamp some impress, 
in visible characters, on the face of the Peloponnesian soiL 

While the o^Aer districts of the Peninsula, with then* stem and rugged 
forms, seemed to resist all attempts to blend them together, — while in their 
mountain defiles and fastnesses they ofiered the most &vourable sites for the 
exercise of military skill, — ^while their limestone soil afforded the &dlities and 
supplied the materials for surrounding their towns with walls, hewn firom 
its quarries, and of forti^ng their citadels with the massy bulwarks of 
polygonal masonry, which still crown the summits of tlieir precipitous cliffs, 
yet, on one small portion of this country. Nature shed a more peaceful 
influence ; and Man, acting from the dictates of the gentler feelings which, 
after the storm of warlike passions had subsided, found access to his heart, 
was not reluctant to g^ve a tangible character and expression to this genial 
and softer power. While the other provinces then were so many Theatres 
of War, that which surrounded the city of El.i8 was, as it were, consecrated 
by the united voices of the peninstdar population, as a Temple of Peace. 
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land itself was considered holy and 
lable. The sound of arras was 
permitted to cross its frontier. It 
the Delos of the Peloponnesus, 
was a perpetual armistice; and 
ot only was the influence of this 
lyluin felt within its own limits, 
ut at stated periods it extended it- 
^ self to the other parts of the 
7 Peninsula. 

hich gave the signal for the com- 

the celebration of the Olympian 

ipere under the special direction and 

itizens of Ella, who regarded them 

3 ornament of their own soil, — was 

which proclaimed peace to the inha- 

Diianis oi uie neighbouring provinces of Greece, 

who, however bttt«r their enmity at other times might be, and within the 

frontiers of other provinces, resorted with feelings of a different kind to 

the hallowed limits of Ells, and stood as friends and brothers, at that season, 

on the banks of the Alpbbus, and beneath the shade of the olive grove 

of Olthfia. 

We have endeavoured to show how the political state of the Peloponnesus 
received its tone and character from the physical form and features of tlie 
soil itself; and it would not be an luinteresting speculation to examine how 
the reli^ous futh, the mythological traditions, and the social manners of its 
inhabitants, were affected by influences arising fr^m the same source. 

There is no country, of the same dimensions, in Europe, which has been 
the scene of so many and so various natural revolutions, as that which we 
are now describing. It has been the arena of conflicts, not merely between 
man and man, but of more fierce stru^les, in which the elements of nature 
have been the combatants. 

The loss of the Rhone, as it is called, which dives in a subterranean chui- 
nel beneath the rocks of the Ecluse, has long attracted the notice and excited 
the wonder of the Swiss traveller ; and in Italy, the stupendous worics by 
which the waters of the Alban and Fucine lakes have been reduced from 
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their andent level, and* conducted through the centre of high hills, by means 
of long and broad emissaries, serve as a proud proof of the power and in- 
genuity of man to rival the operations of nature. The Copaic lake, in the 
continent of Greece, presents examples of a similar kind. 

But the single province of Arcadia, in the Peloponnesus, exhibits more 
wonders of this description than all these combined together. From the 
sides of the mountains by which this country is encircled, numerous torrents 
descend into the hollows of the rocky crater of which Arcadia is formed ; 
and there is little reason to distrust the ancient tradition which recorded, 
that, from the confluence of water thus supplied, tliis crater itself was 
originally the basin of a large lake. 

At present there is one valley through which these streams discharge 
themselves, and one only. It is at the northern foot of the mountain which 
ive have chosen as the centre of our panoramic view of the Peloponnesus, 
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of Mount Lycaeus. The waters there are left either to stagnate in the 
hollows of the valley^ and to expand themselves into lakes^ or to force their 
way by subterranean chasms through the rocky barrier of the hills. By a 
benevolent provision of Nature, it so happens that the geological formation of 
these mountains is such as to admit of the latter alternative. The limestone 
strata of which they consist, are not difficult of perforation by the agency 
which these rivers employ. Thence it arises, that these streams, which seemed 
destined to be pent up within their rocky prisons, have opened for them- 
selves valves and emissaries, by which the inland country has been rescued 
from inundation, and the idterior provinces have been fertilized as if by 
a process of artificial irrigation. 

To cite one of the most remarkable instances, which we shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to specify. The lake, or rather the river of Stymphalus, at 
the southern foot of the Arcadian mountain of Cyllene, discharges itself 
from its channel at the bottom of a limestone precipice, where it enters the 
earth, and passes by a hidden course under a range of mountains to the. 
south-east side ; till at last it emerges from its dark bed in the recesses of 
Mount Chaon, and flows in a rapid stream, which bears the name of 
Erasinus, into the Argolic territory, whence it passes on into the sea in the 
Gulf of Nauplia. 

To the lively ima^nation of a Greek, these stru^les of nature presented 
something more than the phenomena of physical causes producing the effect 
which, by the regular operation of known laws, was due to them. To him, 
these appearances were not the results of general laws, but the acts of indi- 
vidual Powers. It was not the river which, by the impetuosity and pressure 
of its waters, mined its way through the opposing strata of calcareous rock, 
till it found an issue on the opposite side of the mountain precipice, biit it 
was the arm of some living and powerful Agent, who grappled with the force 
of his Antagonist, and achieved this conquest, which was alike glorious to 
himself and beneficent in its consequences to man. 

The mythology of Greece was the creature of its climate, of its soil, and 
its physical phenomena ; it varied with their diversities in each particular 
province. The legendary religion of Arcadia was of a remarkable character, 
in proportion as that country was distinguished from the others by the num- 
ber and strangeness of its natural wonders. The agent by whose power 
these aqueous revolutions, which abounded there, were effected, was Her- 
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pursuits and tastes, of the inbabitauts of the ^ — - '-^^ ~ 

same country. The soil of this division of the Peloponnesus was such as to 
afford little encouragement to the agriculturist. Its mountain tops are covered 
with anow for the greater part of the year, and its plains themselves, such as 
those of Tegea, Mantinea, and Megalopolis, are rather flat surfaces on the ele- 
vations of bills, than warm and truitful lowlands, where a rich alluvial soil is 
deposited by the contributions of fertilizing streams, or which are sheltered by 
the protection of umbrageous forests, or refreshed by the mild breezes of the sea. 
The temperature and soil of such provinces as Boeotia and Thessaly, in the 
continent of Greece, were almost without a parallel in the Peloponnesus ; 
much less could they be rivalled within the limits of Arcadia. From the. 
drcumstances which have been detailed, it arose that the hfe of the inha- 
bitants of that coimtry was necessarily pastoral. The same leisure and free- 
dom, and familiari^ with grand and beautiful scenes, which such an exist- 
ence in a fine country supplies in abundance, and which has produced the 
mountain melodies of Switzerhind and the Tyrol, made, in earUer times, the 
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land of Arcadia to be the cradle of the pastoral muuc of Hellaa. On die 
summit of Cyllene Mercury found the lyre ; and it was Pan, the deity of 
Arcadia, who invented the favounte instrument of the swains of Greece. 

The social character of the Arcadians was beneficially affected by these 
intluences. They were beguiled, by their means, of the rudeness which 
they would otherwise have derived trom the ru^iedness of their soil, and 
from the inclemency of their climate ; and thus, by a happy compensation, 
the very same causes which gave them tendencies towards a rigid and savage 
mode of existence, supplied the most efficient means for '•^claiming them 
from those same tendencies, to habits of a more refined nature. 

It is said, by an authority which cannot be questioned on such a nutter, 
namely, by the native historian Polyhius, that the inhabitants of the village 
CTNiBTHA, who alone, of the people of Arcadia, resisted the influences which 
were supplied by the national music, owed to that circumstance the stem* 
nesB and inhospitality of character by which they were distinguished from 
their compatriots. 

Such, then, were some of the results produced by the soil and climate 
of this countiy. 

It is not unworthy of remark, as a demonstration of the circumstance, 
that all which was connected with the occupations and enjoyments i^ a 
country life, was produced and cherished in Arcadia, that even the pastonl 
Poet of Italy, when he is commencing his didactic poem upon the afiairs of 
rural life, is carried away from his own country into Greece, and led to derive 
his inspiration, not from the rivers and mountmns, the meadows and the 
vineyards, of his own beautiful land, — not even from those which adorned 
the fairest part of it, in which he was then writing, — but from the rude hflla 
and barren sheep-walks of Arcadia. Not the majestic steeps of the Apen- 
nines, nor the vine-clad slopes of Vesuvius, but the Arcadian mountains of 
Mfenalus and Lycseua, were the pastoral Helicon and Parnassus of Virgil. 
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There is another result, derived from a source similar to that of which 
we have just spoken, and which is not to be neglected in an attempt to form 
an estimate of the social character of the inhabitants of this country, and of 
the natural causes which led to Its developement 



The life of shepherds ia necessarily of a migratory kind. The selecdon of 
new pasture^, and the temporary abandonment of the old, are the familiar 
and constant duties of their existence ; but the habitual performance of them 
has a strong tendency to weaken their attachment to any particular spot, and 
to produce a resUeasaesB of character and an impatience of the same objects, 
which renders a change from one scene to another, not merely agreeable to 
them, but necessary. 

Hence was produced a feature in the character of the Arcadians, which 
obtained for them less respect than they derived from their probity and 
hosfntality, and from the exercise of those other virtues which are generally 
assodated vrith the idea of a pastoral life. 
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The Arcadians were not reluctant to serve as mercenary troops, in what- 
ever country, and under whatever commander, there seemed to be the pro- 
spect of the greatest persoaal advantage to themselves ; and instances are not 
wanting of contests, in which some of them were ranged on a different side 
from others of their fellow-countrymen. Thus, as Arcadia was the Switzer- 
land of Greece, so were the Arcadians the Switzers of antiquity. 

To pass from Arcadia to the province which bounded it on the south. It 
was a part of the policy of the legislator of Laconia, to dissuade his 
compatriots frvm siurounding their capital with walls. He did this, no 
doubt, from the conviction, that, as men, and not walls, make a city, so 
the best way to secure for a city the best walls, namely, the bravest men, was 
to leave it imfortified. 

Thus it happened in fact. Sparta was most secure, when she had no 
walls ; and she then began to be unsafe, when she erected them. 

But the physical characteristics of his country alone might 'well have 
suf^^ested to Lycu^;us the same thing. Nature herself had, in truth, already 
surrounded, not, indeed, the capital city, but the whole country of Laconia, 
with impregnable bulwarks. The real walls of Sparta were her mountains. 
From them she gained the appropriate title of unassiuhible. On the west, 
she was fenced in by the lofty and continuous range of Mount Taygetus : 
all entrance within her limits was blocked up on the north by the huge hills 
of the Arcadian fit>ntier j on the east, her territory was protected by the sea, 
and within its coast line, and parallel to it, it was fenced off by the long 
bank of Mount Pamon, which runs from the heights of Mount Manalub 
to the Malban promontory, and terminates in the insular cliSs of Cythera. 
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We have spoken above of the whole peninsula of the PeloponneniB as 
bearing a resemblance in form to an Ahfhitheat&b ; and from what has 
been just stated, it will appear that the country of Sparta, — the hoBow Lace- 
dxmon, as it is called in the Iliad and the Odyssey, — ^being flanked on the 
east and on the west by two long parallel ridges of mountiuns, which were 
connected together by a similar but much shorter barrier at the northern 
extremity, may well be compared in shape to an ancient Stadiuu, of which 
Mount Pamon and Mount Taygetus are the two sides, and of which the end 
is formed by the northern abutment, ah%ady described, of the Arcadian hills. 

The bed of this natural stadium waa the valley of Sparta. The entrance 



which has its source above the northern termination of the vall^, and was 
believed to nm in the same channel as the Alpheus, till these rivers se- 
parated themselves in the bowels of a mountain not far from that point, — the 
one diveiging northward toward the centre of Arcadia, while the Eurotas 
issued from the same chasm into the territory of Laconia. The ci^ of 
Sparta stood in the middle of this valley, on the right bank of the stream. 

The vale of Sparta waa justly celebrated for its picturesque character. 
Being also sheltered on three sides from the severi^ of cold winds, and 
open on the south to the soft and refreshing breezes which were wafted upon 
it from the southern sea, and being watered by the copious flood of the 
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Eurotaa, which vied in aize, — to adopt the ancient behef with respect to their 
common origin, — with its twin tlream, the Alpheus, which is the lai^st river 
(^ the Peninsula, it enjoyed natural advantages, which, if its soil bad corre- 
sponded in excellence with its other qualifications, would have rendered the 
Laoonian valley the most productive province of the Peloponnesus. 

Its low grounds, indeed, are remarkable for their fertility, and for the 
variety of their productioos, and exhibit a beautiful luxuriance of shrubs 
and firuit trees. Here are figs and oranges, pomegranates and myrtles. The 
aoclivitieB which rise above the pluns are clad with olives, for the cultivation 
of which the soil of the Taygetua is so favourable, that it may justly seem 
to demand an apology firom the Athenian bard, who rejects all the pre- 
tensions of the " Dorian Isle" to a share in the production of that tree. 

These olive plantations are succeeded by forests of firs, which cover the 
loftier heights of the mountains, whose sides are ploughed into deep gullies 
by torrents which fiow fivm the summit of Taygetus into the vale, where 
they mix their waters with the Eurotas. At this stage of the ascent, the 
mountain assumes a different character. It becomes bleak and savage : it 
is l»oken into deep gorges and abrupt precipices. It then shoots up ita 
lofty and jagged peaks, which are covered with snow during the greater 
portion of the year. 

The long and m^estic mage of these mountain piles, contrasted with the 
green banks and the flowing stream, the blooming gardens and the rich com 
fields, which fiinge the river, and adorn the vale beneath them, present 
a beautiful picture, which might well have excited the admiration and 
inspired the lore of the ancient inhabitants of Laconia, delighting as they 
did in all the bodily exercises for which a heautiM country and a fine 
climate produce on enthusiastic devotion. 
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To impart additional beauty to this scene, we maj imagine it, aa in ancient 
dajB, peopled with living objects, — choniBSes, for instance, euch aa Theocri- 
tus describes in it, of the countrywomen of Helen dancing on the slopes of 
the mountain, along the banks of the stream, or beneath the shadows of the 
grove ; we may listen, in fancy, to the echoes with which the mountain rung 
of old at early dawn, when the fellow-countrymen of her twin Brothers followed 
the dogs of Sparta to the chase, through the glades and glens of Taygetus. 



site formerly occupied by one of the oldest and most venerable cities of 
Arcadia. This was Pallanticm, the city of Pallas and Evander. 

It is interesting to trace, as it were, the first footsteps of Rome, the Mis- 
tress of the World, on this rude mountain of Arcadia ; and to pass, in ima- 
gination, from the sylvan scene before us, while we look upon the pine-tree 
groves of Msen^us, and on the casde-hill of Pallantium, to the gorgeous 
pile of imperial splendour which glittered on the top of the Roman 
Palatine. We are pleased, also, with the reflection, that one of the best 
of Roman Emperors, Antoninus Pius, did not scorn the tradition which 
deduced the primaeval colony of Rome from the soil of the Maenalian mount ; 
and that he showed to the humble Pallantium the respect and gratitude 
that was due to the old city, from which the friend of ^neas and father of 
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Pallas was believed to. have come to that Roman hill, which derived its name 
from Fallantium, and on which the Emperor himself dwelt. 

The road from Tripolitza to Argos passed along a narrow defile between 
the hills of Artemisium on the north, and Fa«thenium on the south. It 
was near this spot, that the Athenian Courier, Pheidippides, in his way 
between Athens and Sparta, whither he went to implore her succour before 
the battle of Marathon, was accosted, as he said, by the Arcadian deity Pan, 
who desired him, on his arrival at home, to assure the Athenians of his good 
will towards them, of his regret that his favourable dispositions had not been 
acknowledged by them with due honour and gratitude, and of his intention 
to be present and to assist them in the great conflict in which they were 
about to engage ; a promise which, having been duly fulfilled by the pastoral 
Deity, obtained for him a shrine in the grotto consecrated to his honour at 
the north-west comer of the Athenian Acropolis. 

The best view of the Argolic plain, to which we now pass, is that which 
is obtained firom the citadel, anciently called Larissa, of Argos its capital 
city. This Acropolis stands on the summit of a lofty and insulated hill, 
about four miles distant from the northern shore of the Argolic Gulf. Here 
the spectator may contemplate the sites which have rendered the soil of 
Argolis illustrious for thousands of years in the history and poetry of Greece. 

To the south of him, is the bay in which Danaus landed with his daughters 
from iEgypt— the subject of one of the earUest dramas of the Athenian 
stage. On the western edge of the same bay, is the Lern^ean pool; at a 
point nearer the city, the river Erasinus falls into the sea, having passed 
through a subterraneous chasm from the north of Arcadia, and thus connects 
the lake of Sttmphalus, in which it rises there, and which was the scene 
of one of the labours of Hercules, with the site of the Argolic Lema, which 
was also the witness of a similar feat of the same hero. 

Nearer still to the city from which our view is taken, flows the famous 
stream of Inachus, connected with Argolic history from the earliest times. 
It descends, in &ct, from the frontier of Arcadia; but, according to the 
mythical accounts of Greek poets, who delighted in imiting distant lands 
with each other by means of rivers, and who, therefore, scrupled not to give 
them the course which was most convenient for such a purpose, — ^it was no 
other than a stream of the same name, which flowed in the country of the 
AmphUochians, on the eastern shore of the Ambracian gulf, and which, having 
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mingled its waters with those of the j£tolian Acheloua, passed under the 
earth, and emerged (rom a eavem at the roots of Mount Chaon, near the 
southern foot of the citadel of Argos. 

Id this fiction, we recognize the trace of a very natural and not unpleas- 
ing attempt to conoect the inhahitasta of a colony wiUi those of their mother 
dty, by such sympathies as would arise, notwithstanding their distance firom 
one another, firom the circumstance of their dwelling on the banks of the 
same river. The Amp/iilocMan Argos was peopled and named fivm the 
ArgoB of the Pehpotmetut ; and by the supposition above mentioned the two 
kindred Cities were kept in perpetual alliance and communion with each 
other ; their hearts were tied, as it were, to each other by the silver chord of 
the same stream. 

On the northern margin of the Argolic plain, stands the ci^ of Mtcen jc. 
Its site is visible fi^m the Acropolis of Argos. It remains nearly in the 
same state as it appeared in the days of the Athenian historian, who deduced 
firom the extent and condition of its remains, as they then were, an airgument 
with respect to the magnitude of the power of the house of its sovereigns, 
the Atbida, compared with that of more recent dynasties. 

We look with a feeling of awe on a city which was in ruins in the time of 
Tbdcydides. Nor is it without a sensation of delight, that we contem- 
plate the same venerable monument of antique sculpture which was seen 
here in later times by the traveller Pausanias, to whose taste and diligence 
all persons who feel an interest in the geography and antiquities of Greece 
are deeply indebted, and which still stands in our days, as he describes it 
standing in his own, over the principal, and, indeed, the only gate, with the 
exception of a small postern, of the city of Mycente. 

In exploring the site of this town, and in contemplating the structure and 
ornaments of this, the Gate of Lions, at the north-west angle of the d^, 
we aeem to become the companions of these two Authors, who saw what we 
now Bee. Nay, more, — carried on, as it were, down the stream of their 
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^th, and resigning ourselves to the current of feelings hj which they were 
impelled, we appear to recognize here the same objects vitik which, in their 
imagination, this place was peopled in earher times. 

Thus, for instance, while halting hefore the principal portal, to which we 
have just alluded, of the city of Myceiue, and which is still flanked by the 
walls and tower of its massive and heroic masonry, and is surmounted by 
the architectural and sciUptural ornaments of its earUest days, we picture to 
ourselves Agamemnon, the King of men, arriving before it in his car, on 
his return from his expedition to Troy ; we behold him resigning the reins 
to his attendant, and descending from his chariot, and planting his foot on 
the tapestried road, which, in the description of the dramatic poet, conducts 
him to the palace of his ancestors, in the citadel, which he is now about to 
revisit, after an absence of ten years. Or again, we seem to behold Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, arriving at day-break with his friend Pylades, 
and visiting the tomb of his dead fether, which was seen here by the Grecian 
traveller of whom we have just spoken ; we have then a vision of the 
procession of the Virpns, passing from the street of the city through the 
same gate, and bearing their hbations and garlands to the same tomb ; we 
hear the lamentations of the sorrowfiil Electra, and are present at her re- 
cognition of her brother, Orestes, which changes her sadness into joy. 

In the subterranean chamber, or 
Treabuby, which is outside the city, 
and not far from the same gate, whose 
' doorway is supported by columns of 
green basalt, with fantastic zig-zag or- 
naments, and whose remarkable struc- 
ture and symmetry attracted the atten- 
tion of the same Topographer, and is 
described by him, we see the depositoij 
of the wealth of its early kings which gained for this city the title of the 
Golden Mycena. 

We imapne this vaulted apartment as it probably appeared in the 
fcncy of Pausanias to have existed in the times of Atreus, to whom he 
asugns it. We see cars of excellent workmanship, whose sides are em- 
bossed with figures in curious relief, hanging on the walls, which were 
then sheathed with metallic plates J we ."behold vases and tripods of bronze 
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and gold, the gifts of Greek or ABiatic sovereigDa, piled upon the floor : beU 
mets and bucklers, swords and lances, tlie insignia and weapons of ancient 
heroes, — some of them believed, it may be, to be the works of Vulcan, or 
the gifts of Minerva, — suspended upon nails, or ranged along the walls : 
there are bits and bridles, trappings of horses, and ivory firontlets dyed by 
women of Meeonia ; and in the chests placed beneath them, he embroidered 
tunics and cloaks, bright with purple and with gold; webs woven by 
hoDourable women, and noble princessea of the house of Pelopb, of Per- 
seus, and of Atreus. Such are some of the pictures which will exhibit 
themselves to the imagination of the traveller, as he treads the soil uid 
contemplates the monuments of Mycense. 

To complete the panorama' which is presented to the eye of the spectator, 
on the summit of the citadel of Aj^b. 

loking to the north-east, he sees, at a distance of four 
ailes, and on the slope of the hills which gradually 
link from the east into the Argolic plain, the site of 
he Her^uh, or temple of Juno, the tutelary goddess 
if Argos. The hewn masses of its substmcUons still 
emain. 
It is worthy of observation, that a spot ao distant 
from the capital city itself should have been selected for the position of the 
edifice consecrated to its patron deity. Thua removed, however, aa the tem- 
ple of Juno was from the haunts of men, placed upon a quiet and solitary 
hill, visited by shepherds and their flocks, surrounded by groves of trees, 
watered on each side by a mountain stream, with a long ridge of lofty hills 
rising at its back, and with the wide Argolic plain stretching itself at its 
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feet^ this sacred building inspired more of that particular feeling of awe and 
veneration which was specially due to the stately dignity of the Dorian god- 
dess^ the wife of Jove^ and the queen of the Gods^ than if it had stood on 
a less sequestered spot^ or had been exposed to the daily gaze of man amid 
the noise of streets^ or in the crowd of the agora of the Argolic capital 
itself. 

The road which leads from Aigos to this temple^ and which we can trace 
with the eye^ from the spot where we suppose ourselves now placed^ has 
gained a lasting interest^ — ^similar to that possessed by the Plain of the 
Pibus^ on the sides of Mount iEtna^ — from the act of filial affection of the 
two brothers^ who drew along it with their own hands^ from the gates of 
Argos to the door of the temple^ a distance of forty-five stadia^ — ^the car of 
their mother^ who had no other means of going in due state on the festal day^ 
to join the joyful concoiurse of her countrywomen^ who had then assembled 
in that place. Having been crowned as victors in the gymnastic contests^ the 
two youths were welcomed on their arrival at the Heraeum^ by the congre- 
gated people^ who congratulated the mother on her sonsj and the sons on 
their strength and virtue. The mother^ rejoicing in her own happiness^ and 
in her children's deeds^ repaired to the shrine of Juno^ and^ standing before 
the statue, prayed for her sons the greatest blessing which the goddess could 
give, and they receive. It happened, after their mother's prayer, and when 
they had offered their own sacrifices, that the two brothers, overcome with 
fatigue, reclined in the temple, and fell together into a sound sleep, from 
which they never awoke. Their statues were erected at Delphi, by the 
hands of their admiring countrymen ; and their lot was declared, by the 
wise Solon to the wealthy Croesus, to be only inferior in happiness to that 
of the Athenian Tellus. 

South of the Heraeum, or Temple of Juno, and at the north-east comer 
of the Argolic gulf, placed on a low oblong rock, is the remarkable city of 
TiRTNS. Exhibiting, as it does, the most ancient remains of the military 
architecture of Greece, and exciting the wonder of the beholder, by the 
hugeness of the rude blocks with which its walls and galleries are con- 
structed, and which called forth an epithet, expressive of admiration, even 
from the mouth of Homer himself— it survives as a striking monument of the 
power of men, concerning whom all written history is silent. It arose, and 
flourished, in times antecedent to history, and seems to exist to make mytho- 
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logy credible. We are acquainted with Tiryns only as built by the 
Cyclopes, and as the early residence of Hercules. 

Further to the south, and commanding the entrance of the bay of Argos, 
on the east side of it, and rendered conspicuous by the lofty eminence of its 
citadel, is the town of Nauplia. 

The rank which was held by Argos in the heroic times, that NaupUa oc- 
cupied in the middle ages, and the natural advantages of its position will pre- 
serve to it an importance which will long render the name of Nauplia, — 
which is derived from that of a son of Neptune — a familiar word to the mer- 
chants and sailors of the Archipelago. 

At the conclusion of this preliminary sketch — before we quit our position 
on the heights of the AcropoUs of Argos, — ^we may be allowed to indulge in 
some speculations of a more general character, on the geography and 
natural peculiarities of the country which we are describing. 

These reflections are not ill suited to the spot 
which exercised so powerful an influence, from 
the earliest times, over the condition and fortimes 
of the continent and peninsula of Greece, and, 
indeed, are naturally suggested to the mind by 
the localities of tiiis their heroic metropolis. 

The geographical position of Greece, properly 
so called, is evidently such as to favour the 
developement of the physical and intellectual 
faculties of man. Under the temperate in- 
fluence of its seasons and its climate, they ac- 
quired strength without stiffness, and softness 
without effeminacy. 

Its situation, again, with respect to other 
countries, — ^to Asia and ^gtpt, to Italy and 
Sicily, — ^was such as to afford it every facility 
for receiving the arts and civilities of life, while it 
furnished the best opportunities for communi- 
cating to others what it so accepted itself. 

Its long coast-line, indented by numerous bays 
and harbours, conduced to the same end. Nor was it possible for the 
inhabitant of Greece to forget the world beyond him, which the sea, ever 
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presenting itself to his view as he crosaed the lofty hills even in thg in- 
most heart of his own land, brought perpetually to his mind. Thus, the 
spirit of enterprize and of ambition which disUnguished his character, was 
the natural produce of his soil. . 

gun : -if we turn our eyes to the interior of 
' the country, we are struck with the remarkable 
'■' manner in which it is ffivided by the hand of 
nature into distinct provinces. The long ridges of 
^ mountains, by which it is intersected in various 
I directions, have traced upon its soil the lines of 
a natural map, which no hand of man will ever 
erase. Hence that distinction of tribes, differ- 
ing from each other in extraction, dialect, and civil and religious insti- 
tutions, with which the soil of Greece was peopled. 

That the spirit of emulation and rivalry which naturally arose among 
these different tribes produced very important results, both for good and 
evil, it is not necessary to observe. While the cause of the nation^ as a 
whole, suffered from the disunion consequent upon it, yet a love of glory 
and disUnction was thus excited among the individual members of which 
the nation consisted, which led to no ignoble efifects, either in arts or 
arms. The productions, too, of the poet and historian, gained life and 
vigour from the variety of dialects which were spoken by these different 
nations, and each of which was appropriated and consecrated, as it were, to 
the service of its own peculiar subject: and the pohtical philosopher of 
Greece was enabled to confirm and illustrate his own speculations, by 
reference to the various forms of civil polity adopted by the numerous states, 
among which his country was divided. 

It would be long to inquire what facilities and encouragements were given 
to the cultivation of the arts by the physical properties which characterized 
the land of Greece. That the ima^native faculties of its inhabitants were 
awakened and kept alive by the remarkable phenomena which presented 
themselves to their view, cannot be doubted. 

The volcanic fires which agitated its soil, the earthquakes which overthrew 
the walls of its cities, and convulsed the inmost recesses of its hills, the 
lakes whose inundations engulphed its plains, the rivers which forced their 
way by subterranean chasms through the barriers of rocky hills— ^to omit 
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all reference to the majestic forms of nature in repose which daily met his 
eye, namely^ a sky without clouds^ a sea studded with numerous islands^ 
and a land clad with thick forests — and not to mention the creations of 
art which so happily adorned these natural objects as to seem to be united 
and identified with them^ as^ for instance^ the stately mass and the well- 
marshalled columns of the Doric temple rising on the hill, or the breathing 
statue in the grove — all these objects were to the imagination of the 
Greek like so many trophies of Miltiades to the mind of Themistocles ; 
they haunted him like a passion by day, and disturbed his sleep by night ; 
they carried him away from the region of blank abstractions, and firom the 
contemplation of mere objects of sense, to dwell in the presence of living 
Powers, by whom, in his creed, all the motions of the universe were im- 
pelled and controlled. 

To descend from contemplating the conceptions of genius to consider the 
mechanical operations of art : It was to the geological formation of its moun- 
tains, to the durable limestone rock of which they consist, that Greece was 
indebted for those magnificent works of military architecture — ^for the massy 
wall and lofty tower of polygonal masonry by which she defended the 
cities which still stand upon her hills, and which seem to rival, in perma- 
nence and strength, the mountains themselves firom which their materials 
were hewn. 

Again, it is to the rich and varied veins of marble, which streamed, in 
exbaustless abundance, through the quarries of Paros, of Pentelicus, of 
H jmettus, and of Carystus, that she owed the noblest works of her sculp- 
tors and her architects, — her Parthenons and her Thbsbums, her fiiezes 
of Phigaleia and of ^Egina. 

And, as it was the wealth of her soil to which she was indebted for 
the existence of these beautifiil creations, so it was the purity of her 
air which preserved them : this latter element allowed her to attract the 
popular eye, to inform the national taste, to inspire the faith, and evoke 
the gratitude of her sons, by the statues and pictures of her Gods and 
her heroes,' of her good and great men, which she placed, not only beneath 
roofs or within walls, not merely in the enclosures of her halls and of her 
fanes, but on the lofty pediments of her Temples, in the open spaces of 
her Agoras, at the doors of her houses, and in the crowded avenues of 
her streets. 
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This permitted her also to decorate her buildings with the 
and varied hues which Painting lent to her Siater-Art, and b 
the clearness of her own sky and the freshness of her own sea, hj those 
architectural embellishments which Art would not venture to adopt, except 
in a country alone, where Nature has echpaed in brightness and vivacity 
of execution every thing that Art can conceive. 



^ posmbie?" replied the other; "can you expect that my 
domains should appear there, where even Attica itself occupies so 
small a space?" 

Whatever effect this comparison of the extent of his own possessions with 
that of the country in which they were contained, might have produced 
upon the mind of Aldbiades, a contemplation of Attica itself and of its 
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geographical dimensions, aa contntated with those of other countries of which 
the World, as then known, consisted, will not fail to softest reflectjons of no 
uninteresting kind, to an observer of the parts which Nations have played 
as well as Men, — of the achievements which they have performed, of the 
influence which they have exercised, and of the position which they occupy 
in the history of the universe. 



Africa or the forests of America, it sinks into the insi^ficance of some 
baromal estate, or of a private allotment in a colonial dependency. This, it is 
evident, is the case if we look at its phytical dimensions. But from a 
consideration of these we pass to another view of the subject. While, 
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strictly speaking, it occupies a space in tlie Map which is hardly perceptible, 
to how many square miles, or rather thousands of square miles, in the social 
and political geography of the World does Attica extend ! 

This is, in truth, a contemplation which fills the mind of man with a 
feeling of triumph and exultation, and with an ennobling sense of its own 
dignity, as compared with that of the acddents and quahties of all the 
material objects of the world ; which inspires him with a sublime sense of 
the ener^es of the intellectual and moral, and may we not add, of the divine 
and apiritual, part of hia own nature : for it preeenta to his sight a small 
Province, confined within those narrow bounds which have been specified, 
yet stretching itself, like a living Agent, firom its contracted limits, by the ' 
vigorous growth and expansive activi^ of those powers, to a comprehensive 
vastness, nay, even to a kind of intellectual Omnipresence upon the surface 
of the earth. 

There exists not a comer in the civilized world which is not, as it were, 
breathed on by the air of Attica. Its influence makes itself felt in the 
thoughts, and shows itself in the speech of men ; and it will never cease to do 
BO : it is not enough to say that it hves in the inspirations of the Poet, in the 
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eloquence of the Orator, and in the apeculations of the Philosopher. Besides 
this, it exhibits itself in visible shapes ; it is the soul which animates and 
informs the most beautiful creations of Art. The works of the Architect 
and of the Sculptor, in every quarter of the globe, speak of Attica ; of Attica 
the galleries of Princes and Nations are lull; of Attica the temples and 
palaces and libraries and coimcil-rooms of Capital Cities give sensible witness, 
and will do for ever. 

ut above all, it is due to the intellectual results 
) produced hj the inhabitants of this small Canton 
of Europe, that the language in which they spoke 
and in which they wrote, became the vernacular 
, tongue of the whole world. The genius of Athe- 
nians made their speech universal ; the treasures 
which they deposited in it rendered its acquisition 
essential to all : and thus the sway, unlimited in 
extent and invincible in power, which was wielded over the universe by 
the arms of Rome, was exercised over Rome itself by the arts of Athens. 
To Attica, therefore, it is to be attributed that, first, precisely at the season 
when such a channel of general communication was most needed, there ex- 
isted a common language in the world ; and secondly, that this language was 
Greek : or, in other words, that there was, at the time of the first pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, a tongue in which it could be preached to the 
whole earth, and that Greek, the most worthy of such a distinction, 
was the language of Inspiration, — the toi^e of the earliest preachers 
and writers of Christianity. Therefore we may regard Attica, viewed in 
this light, as engaged in the same cause and leagued in a holy con- 
federacy with Palestine ; we may consider the Philosophers and Orators 
and Poets of this country as preparing the way, by a special dispensation 
of God's providence, for the Apostles and Fathers and Apologists of the 
Church of Christ. 

Such, then, is a rapid sketch of the influence which was exercised on 
the destinies of the world, and of the manner and degree in which the 
highest interests of mankind have been, still are, and will for ever be, 
affected, by a small province whose physical dimensions may be said to bear 
the same ratio to those of Greece, which the estate of Alcibiades did to the 
entire territory of Attica itself. 
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is a fact well worthy of attention: nor is it a 
atter of vain or idle speculation to examiue the 
luses which led toso remarkable a result. 
The land of Attica is a Peninsula ; from this 
rcumstance it derived its name : in form it is an 
regular triangle, of which the base or nortbem 
de is i^Hed to the Continent of Greece : with its 
eastern face it looks towards Asia ; from its apex on the south, it con- 
templates vEgypt; and on the west it directs its view to tlie Pelopon- 
nesus, and to the countries of Italy and Sicily lying beyond it. 

By this combination of the advantages <^ inland communication with 
those of an extensive and various intercourse with all the tnvilized countries 
of the world, it was distinguished from all the other States both of the 
Peninsula and Continent of Greece. 

It should not he omitted, that on the coasts of which we speak, and by 
which Attica was bounded on the east and west, it was furnished with com- 
modious harbours for the reception of shipping : and this will appear more 
clearly to have been the fact, if we conmder the nature and requirements of 
vessels of antiquity. When, also, we bear in mind the peculiar practice by 
which the navigation of the ancients was distinguished from tliat of modem 
times, and which gave to their voyages the character of cruising and coast- 
ing expeditjons, rather than that of adventurous passages from one continent 
to another, the islands which hang in a continuous chain from the promon- 
tory of Sunium, and connect it with the Asiatic shore, will then assume the 
character of ports or emporiums of Attica. 
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RIVERS AND PLAINS 



As Greece was the centre of the civilized world of antiquity, so was 
Attica the centre of Greece ; and as the climate and temperature of Hellas 
was coaaidered to be more favourable than that of any other country of 
Europe or of Asia for the healthy and vigorous developement of the physical 
and intellectual faculties of man, so did every Hellenic province yield in 
these respects to the superior claims of the Athenian territory. 

Again; it was not merely aided by these 
natural advantages, which arose from its form, 
its position, and its climate : the veiy de/ecit, 
also, under which this country laboured, the 
very difficulties with which it was compelled 
to struggle, supplied to Attica the induce- 
ments, and afforded it the means, for avuling 
itself in the most e^ctual manner of those 
benefits and privileges with which Nature had 
BO liberally endowed it. One of these apparent 
deficiencies was the barrenness of its soil. 

The geological fonnation of Attica is primi- 
tive limestone : on its northern frontier, a long 
ridge of mountains, consisting of such a strati- 
fication, stretches &om east to west : a range 
of similar character bounds it on the west, and 
in the interior of the country it is intersected 
with hills, fi*om north to south, which belong 
to the same class. 
Thus it will appear, that the gec^;raphical 
dimensions of Attica, limited as they are, must be reduced by us within a 
still narrower range, when we consider it as far as it is available for the pur- 
poses of cultivation. In this respect, its superficial extent cannot he rated at 
more than one-half the value which has been assigned to the whole country. 
These mountains of which we have above spoken, are either bare and 
rugged, or thinly clad with scanty vegetation and low shrubs. The mountain- 
pine is found on the slopes of Laukbum : the steeps of Parnks and Pbntb- 
LICU8 are sprinkled over with the dwarf oak, the lentisk, the arbutus, and 
the bay. But the hills of this country can boast few timber trees ; they serve 
to afibrd pasture to numerous flocks of sheep and goats, which browse upon 
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tfaeir meagre herbage, and climb among their steep rocks, and to furnish 
liiel to the inhabitants of the plain. 

While such is the character of the mountainous districts of the province, 
its plains and lowlands cannot lay a much better claim to the merit of 
fertiUtj. Id many parts of them, as in the city of Athens itself, the calca- 
reous rock projects above the surface, or is scarcely concealed beneath a light 
covering of aoil : in no iDstance do they possess any considerable deposit of 
alluvial earUi. 



The plains of this country are irrigated by few streams, which are rather 
to be called torrents than rivers, and on none of them can it depend for a 
perennial supply of water. There is no lake within its limits. It is unneces- 
sary to suggest the reason, when such was the nature of the soil, that the 
Olive was the most common, and also the most valuable, production of 
Atdca. 

Such, then, were some of the physical defects of this land. But these 
disadvantages, for such in fact they were when considered in themselves, 
w«e abundantly compensated by the beneficial eflecta which they produced. 

The sterility of Attica drove its inhabitants from their own country. It 
carried them abroad. It filled them with a spirit of activity, which loved to 
grapple with difficulty, and to face danger : it did for them, what the wise 
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Poet says was done for the early inhabitants of the World by its Supreme 
Ruler, who, in his figurative language, first agitated the sea with storms, and 
hid fire, and checked the streams of wine which flowed abroad in the golden 
age, and shook the honey firom the bough, in order that men might learn the 
arts in the stem School of Necessity : it told them, that if they would main- 
tain themselves in the dignity which became them, they must regard the 
resources of their own land as nothing, and those of other countries as 
their own. 

The same cause, also, while it inspired them with an ardent desire for bold 
and adventurous enterprise, and thus detached them, as it were, fi-om the 
tranquil and limited objects of their own homes ; yet, by another influence 
which it possessed, it called them back with a feeling of patriotic devotion to 
the scenes and recollections of the country of their birth. 

For it arose fi-om the barrenness of her soil, as her greatest historian ob- 
serves, that Attica had always been exempt fi'om the revolutions which in 
early times agitated the other countries of Greece, which poured over their 
frontiers the changefiil floods of migratory populations, which disturbed the 
foundations of their national history, and confoimded the civil institutions 
of the former occupants of the soil. 

But Attica, secure in her sterility, boasted that her land had never been 
inundated by those tides of immigration. She had enjoyed a perpetual calm. 
She had experienced no such change : the race of her inhabitants had been 
ever the same ; nor could she tell whence they had sprung : no foreign land 
had sent them ; they had not forced their way within her confines by a violent 
irruption. She traced the stream of her population in a backward course, 
through many generations, till at last it hid itself, like one of her own 
brooks, in the recesses of her own soiL 

This belief, that her people was imUgenaus, she expressed in difierent 
ways. She intimated it in the figure which she assigned to Cecrops, the 
heroic Prince and Progenitor of her primaeval inhabitants. She represented 
him as combining in his person a double character : while the higher parts 
of his body were those of a man and a king, the serpentine folds in which 
it was terminated, declared his extraction from the earth. The Cicadse 
of gold, which she braided in her hair, were intended to denote the same 
thing; they signified, that the natives of Attica sprang firom the soil 
upon which they sung, and which was believed to feed them with its dew. 
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The attachment of the inhabitants of this country to their own land was 
cherished and strengtliened by this creed ; they gloried in heing natives of 
hills and plains which no one had ever occupied but themselves, and in which 
they had dwelt from a period of the remotest antiquity : and thus the bar- 
renness of their soil, while it urged them to foreign lands on adven- 
tures of commerce or of conquest, brought them hack to their own home 
with emotions of patriotic enthusiasm ; it led them to regard themselves as 
citizena of all the civilized countries of the globe ; but it also made them 
consider those countries as only colonies of Attica. 

Such, then, were some of the circumstances which gave to this small pro> 
viace the dignity and importance which it enjoyed among the nations of the 
world : occasions will arise hereafter of noticing some other particulars which 
conduced to the same end, in the course of the observations which will be 
made on the principal sites and geographical features which distinguish it. 

For this purpose we will turn our attention to that mountain which we 
have alrea^ described as the northern frontier of Attica. This is Mount 
Pabnbs. I^ separates the Athenian plain from the valley of BtEotia by a 
Tocky barrier, which extends from the eastern termination of Cithaeron to 
the coast of the Euripus. On the west this plain ia bounded by a ridge 
of which the principal summit ia Mount jEqaleos, and which stretches 
southward from Mount Fames to the Bay of Salamis : its eastern limit is 
formed by the two mountains, Pentelicus on the north and Hymettus 
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on the Bouth; the latter of which sinks into the sea on the east in the 
same manner as Mount ^galeo9 does on the west. 

Thus, as the Citj/ of Athens was hoth protected from external aggression, 
and also connected with the sea by means of its Long Walls, — as they were 
called — which stretched from the town to its harbourH, bo was the Plam of 
Athens defended from invasion and maintained in communication with the 
coast by its own Lonff WalU — that is, by its mountain bulwarks, — namely, by 
Fames and jEgaleos on the west, and by Pentelicus and Hymettus on the 



east; and thus the hand of Nature had effected for the Plain what was done 
for the Capital of Attica by the genius of Cimon and of Pericles. 

In our sm^ey of the geography of Attica, we propose to pursue this 
mountain range from its south-western extremity on the coast, and to trace 
its course in a northerly direction till we arrive at the point from which it 
begins to descend to the south. We shall then follow the eastern ridge in a 
contrary direction till we reach the sea again, at the south-east comer of the 
Athenian plain. In other words, we shall ascend from the sea by the west- 
ern, and descend to it again by the eastern of these two Long Walls of Hills 
which have been described. 

With this view, we shall take our station at the southem declivity of 
Mount ^galeos. 
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From this point we overlook the Gulf and IbUqcI of Salamis, which lie 
beneath us on the south. The hill, on which we stand, is now bare and 
desolate ; the gulf is vacant and still ; the island presents no objects to 
attract the eye, except a few cottages, and one or two small churches which 
are scattered among the vineyards of Ambelakia, the village which now oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient city of Salamis. 

But it was on this spot where we now are, in the month of September of 
the year B.C. 480, on a day of momentous importance to the fortunes of 
Greece and of the whole civilized world, that the great King of Persia, Xerxes, 
sat and looked down upon the island and upon the gulf, and all the natural 
objects which we now see. It was here that he viewed the battle of Salamis. 

In the Straits below him, on the eastern side, or that nearest to himself, 
of the Gulf, was drawn up in three lines, and in all the pageantry of Oriental 
splendour, vrith all their variety of national equipment, and in all the pride of 
anticipated victory, that immense Armada of vessels which he had brought 
tf^ther &om every quarter of his vast dominions ; which he had collected 
frotn the shores of the Persian Gulf and of Ionia, from Cyprus and Caria, 
from Phoenicia and from >Egypt. The whole maritime force of the East was 
Uiere, lying at the feet of their sovereign, and about to engage in his cause. 

Opposite to them, on the western side of the Strait, and lining the eastern 
coast of the Island of Salamis, lay the combined navy of Athens, ^gina, and 
Sparta. It consisted of three hundred and ten ships, while those of their 
opponents amoimted to more than one thousand vessels. But the Greeks 
had amongst them men second to none in wisdom, genius, and valour. 
While Xerxes sat and encouraged his Persians, Themistocles fought and 
commanded the Greeks. On the islet of Psyttalea, at the southern entrance 
of the Straits, was Aristides ; mixed in the battle were men such as Ameinias 
and his brother the poet ^Eschylus, who afterwards celebrated in verse the 
deeds of his country at Salamis : and besides all these, the majestic forms of 
the old ^acidse, the divinized heroes of JEgina and of Salamis, — of Ajax 
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and Teucer and Achilles, — who had been implored with solemn entreaties 
to assist their descendants, were seen coming to the conflict, dressed in 
the armour with which they fought at Troy, animating their own coun- 
trymen, and striking terror into the hearts of the Barbarians. 

The Sea, too, the Wind, and the Place itself, in which, on account of its 
narrow and confined limits, the vast numbers of the Persian army embar- 
rassed and crippled themselves, — ^all these were powerfid allies which fought 
for Athens and for Greece. 

These, then, were the objects which Xerxes saw from the station which he 
occupied on the southern slope of Mount ^Ggaleos. He himself was sitting 
there, attired in his royal robes, on a throne of gold supported by silver 
feet : around him, while he viewed the battle, were his princes and courtiers 
from Susa and Babylon and Ecbatana ; on each side stood the Secretaries of 
the King, with tablets in their hands, on which they noted down the names 
of those Persian combatants who were observed to distinguish themselves 
by any act of remarkable courage in the conflict. 

From this spot, on the morning of the battle, Xerxes heard the war-song 
of the Greeks proceeding to the fight, and the echo of the island rocks 
which responded to the martial psean. This sound was followed by the 
splash of their oars beating the wave in regular order, and by the unani- 
mous voice of the whole navy moving onward in a compact body, and 
cheering the Sons of Greece, with one heart and tongue, to go to 
the battle and fi^e their country, their children, their wives, the tem- 
ples of their gods and the tombs of their ancestors ; for all these were 
now at stake. 

In the evening of the same day he saw the surface of the Gulf covered 
with the wreck of his vessels and with the corpses of his men : he beheld 
the flower of his army falling before his eyes in the little island of Psyttalea, 
at the southern extremity of the channel, where he had placed them for the 
purpose of preventing the escape of the Greeks. 

This sight he could not endure : he groaned deeply, rent his clothes, and 
rushed from his throne of gold in an agony of grief. Such was the con- 
clusion of the battle of Salamis. The throne of the Persian King, hav- 
ing become the spoil of the conquerors, was afterwards dedicated to Minerva, 
and preserved in the Acropolis of Athens, with the sword which was taken 
from Mardonius the Persian General at the battle of Plataea. 
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We proceed from this point, about Bve miles northvard, along the some 
ridge, till we fall into the rood which crosses the mountain of ^galeos in its 
way, westward to Klbusis^ which lies on the coast, and is situated at a 
distance from Athens of about eleven miles. At a short space before its 
arrival at Eleusis, it pursues the southern edge of the Thriasian plain. 

A few days before the battle of Salamis, when Attica was deserted by its 
inhabitants, who had taken refuge in their ships, and on tlie shores of 
SAI.AMIB and of Tbcezen, and when their country was occupied by 



the forces of Xencea, a cloud of dust was seen coining from Eleusis by 
two persons in the Persian army, who were then standing in this plain. 
It appeared to them to be issuing from that city, and to arise from 
a procession which Uiey supposed might amount in numbers to thirty 
thousand men. Presently they heard a sound, as if uttered by a 
chorus of voices, and proceeding from the same quarter. Que of them, 
who was acquainted with the strains used on such occasions, declared to his 
companion that the sound which they then heard was no other than the 
hymn which was sung in honour of the mystic Bacchus, when his statue was 
carried — as it was on his anniversary — from Athens to Eleusis, and again 
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from EleuBis to Athens, at the time of the celebration of the EleuBinian 
mysteries ; and that this procession, whose dust now floated along the coast, 
and filled the air before them, and whose united voices rose to the Bky,,waA 
coming from the city of Ceres, on its return to Athens, after the celebration 
of that ceremony. As Attica was now abandoned by the Greeks, this 
appearance seemed more than human. He foretold, at the same time, 
that if the dust and sound moved toward Salamis, the Gods themselves 
were coming to fight against the Great King, and that the destruction of 
his host was inevitable. 

The road on which this procession then seemed to move, and to which we 
shall digress from our mountain position for a short time in our way to Eleu- 
sis, the place frt>m which it appeared to come, is in some respects the most re- 
markable in Greece. It witnessed, year by year, in the autumnal season, the 
solemnity to which we have just alluded. Along it at that time, on the 
sixth day of the Eleusinian mysteries, the figure of Bacchus, — not the Theban 
deity, but the youthful son of Ceres and the giver of the vine to man, — 
crowned with a chaplet of myrtle, and holding a torch in his hand, was 
carried in procession ; he was followed over hill and plain by thousands of 
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worshippers, clad in festal attire, and wearing garlands of the same leaves 
as those which were woven around the head of the object of their devotion, 
and chanting his praises in strains of solemn and harmonious adoration. 



wheels which passed over it in former days are yet visible. They remind 
us of the slow trains of Eleusinian cars in which the women of Athens 
went along it from their own city to that of Eleusis, at which we are now 
arriving by the same route. 

But not merely the women of Athens, — the mothers of Miltiades, of 
Cimon, of Themistocles, and of Pericles — nor only the youth and men of 
that city have passed over this paved way to visit and participate in the most 
august ceremony of the whole heathen world; for these stones have also 
been trodden by the feet of her poets, her statesmen, and her philo- 
sophers, all tending to the same place, and on the same errand; and, again, 
not merely by them, but also by Kings and Princes, by Satraps of Asia, and 
by Monarchs of Egypt, by Consuls and Pnetors of Rome, and by her 
wise, and eloquent, and learned men, — by her Augustus Csesars, her 
Ciceros, her Horaces, and her Virgils, — going on their way to Eleusis 
to pay their homage to the awiiil Deities of that place, and to receive, 
as they believed, by initiation into the mysteries of their worship, both a 
clearer knowledge of the most abstruse and perplexing questions which could 
be presented to the intellectual contemplation of Man, and also a fuller 
assurance of their own personal felicity both in the present and in the future 
world. 
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To this road on which we are now travelling, a remarkable contrast is pre- 
sented in character, scenery, and circumstances, by that of the Capital of Italy 
which bore the same name as this which leads from Athens to Eleusis. 
The Sacred Way of Rome, we mean to say, affords a remarkable parallel to 
the Sacred Way of Athens. These two roads, it is worthy of observation, are, 
as it were, the representations of the peculiar character, genius, and influence 
of the people to which they respectively belong. Each of them exhibits to 
the eye and mind of the traveller along them the very objects which would 
be selected as the most appropriate characteristics of the pursuits and tastes, 
the quaUfications and the achievements, by which each of the two nations in 
question was pecuharly distinguished. 

The Via Sacra of Rome starts from the Colosseum; it passes under 
Arches of triumph ; it traverses the Roman Forum, and terminates in the 
Capitol. Thus it begins its course with pointing to the scene of the gladia- 
torial shows which afforded a savage pleasure to the assembled thousands 
of the imperial city in that vast Amphitheatre, that splendid disgrace of Rome. 
By the triumphal arches which span it, it refers to the militaiy conquests 
which gained for Rome the title of Mistress of the World ; it speaks of 
the cars of the conqueror, of the captives in chains whidi passed over it, of 
the triumphal processions of victorious armies which moved along it^ laden 
with spoil, and decorated with trophies won from the most distant regions 
of the earth. Again, the Rostra and Senate House of the Forum through 
which it passes, supply a memorial of the grave and dignified eloquence 
and wisdom which controlled the people and guided the senate of Rome; 
of that eloquence and wisdom which governed provinces, and ratified peace, 
and made laws, and returned answers to foreign kings and nations; and, 
lastly, from the summit of the Capitol, whither all these triumphal proces- 
sions tended, as to the goal and limit of their course, to ofier prayers and 
spoils and thanks after their victories to the Capitoline Jove, it seems, as 
it were, audibly to declare that the consummation of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Rome was military glory; that conquest and empire were her 
Mysteries; that they were the Temple to which she marched along her 
Sacred Way ; that this was the initiation by which she raised herself above 
the nations of the earth, — ^this the Apotheosis by which she became partaker 
of the immortal dignity of her own Deities. 

But the Sacred Way which led fipom Athens to Eleusis was of a very 
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different character. It issued trom the western and principal gate of the 
Athenian cit^ into the moat beautiful of her suburbs: here, in the Ceramicus, 
as it was called, nere the monuments of her great men, monuments deco- 
rated with the ornaments of poetry and of sculpture ; and among them the 
orations were spoken over the graves of those who had fallen in their 
country's cause, which made their fate an object to their survivors and 
fi^ends rather of congratulation than of grief. It then pursued its course 
through the olive groves of Plato and of the Academy; it crossed the 
stream of the Cephissus ; it mounted the hill of j£galeos ; it passed by the 
temples of Apollo and of Venus, and descended into the Sacred Plain ; it 
ran through a long avenue of tombs of priests, and poets, and philosophers ; 
it coasted the Bay of Eleusis, which, girt as It is on all sides (with the 



exception of two narrow channels) by majestic mountains, presents the 
appearance of a beautiful lake ; and at length, as the termination of its 
course, it arrived at the foot of the ample hill of Eleusis, crowned with 
marble porticos and spacious courts, and with the stupendous pile of the 
temple of Ceres, celebrated as the work of the most skiliul architects, 
and venerable for its sanctity and its mysteries, which claimed for Eleusis 
the title of the religious Capital of Greece. 

In its course it had passed within sight of Colonus on the right, and of 
Salamis on the left, one the birth-place of Sophocles, and the other that of 
Euripides ; and it ended at Eleusis, which was the native city of iGschylus. 

Thus did the Sacred Way, in its commencement, its career, and its con- 
duuon, make an af>peal to those peculiar objects both of nature and of art 
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which obtained for Athena a moral, intellectual, and religious supremacy 
over the nations of the world, of greater extent and permanence than that 
military sway which was exercised over them by the invincible arm of Rome. 
f the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, few vestiges 
now remain. It stood on an elevated plat- 
form at the eastern extremity of the rock on 
which the city was built. It was approached 
by a portico similar to that at the western side 
of the Acropolis of Athens. Thus these two 
pROPYL^A, which were both the works of 
Pericles, looked towards each other. 
The entrance through this vestibule led to another of smaller dimensions, 
which opened into a vast enclosure, in which the temple itself stood, which 
was the largest in Greece. It was faced on the south by a portico of twelve 
columns, and the interior of the cella was divided by four rows of pillars 
parallel to each other and to the portico, and on which the roof of the &bnc 
was supported. 

vEschyluB was summoned before the religious tribunal of the Areopagus 
at Athens, on a chaige of having divulged, in one of his dramas, the secrets 
which were revealed to the initiated in this place ; and the traveller Pau- 
saniaa was forbidden in a dream to communicate the information he received 
here with respect to the mystical signification of some of the objects of 
adoration at Eleusis; nor are the expressions of Horace on the same subject 
an insignificant indication of the awe with which men shrunk &om the 
sacrilege, of which he who made such a revelation was supposed to be guilty. 
It would, therefore, be a vain and presumptuous enterprise to attempt to de- 
scribe at this time what they who alone could tell were least willing to express. 
But some of the external circumstances which attended the celebration of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries are not involved in the same obscurity. We are 
still enabled, while standing within the sacred enclosure, and on the marble 
pavement of the temple of Ceres, to revive in our minds some of the scenes 
which gave to this place, in ancient times, a solemnity and a splendour, the 
impression of which was never erased &om the memory of those who had 
once felt its effects. 

The fifth day of the Sacred Festival was distinguished by a magnificent 
procession of the initiated, who were clad in purple robes, and bore on their 
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heads crowns of myrtle : the Priests led the way into the interior of the 
temple through the southern portico which has been described. The Wor- 
shippers followed in pairs^ each bearing a torch^ and in solemn silence. But 
the evening of the tenth day of this august pageant was the most remark- 
able : it brought with it the consimimation of the mystic ceremonies. On it 
the initiated were admitted for the first time to a fiill enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges which the Mysteries conferred. Having gone through the previous 
rites of fasting and of purification^ they were clad in the sacred fawn-skin^ 
and led at eventide into the vestibule of the Temple. The doors of the 
building itself were as yet closed. Then the profane were commanded by 
the priests^ with a loud voice^ to retire. The worshippers remained alone. 
Presently strange sounds were heard; dreadfiil apparitions, as of dying men, 
were seen; lightnings flashed through the thick darkness in which they 
were enveloped, and thunders rolled around them ; light and gloom suc- 
ceeded each other with rapid interchange. After these preliminaries, at length 
the doors of the Temple were thrown open. Its interior shone with one blaze 
of light. The votaries were then led to the feet of the Statue of the Goddess, 
who was clad in the most gorgeous attire ; in her presence their temples 
were encircled by the hands of the priests with the sacred wreath of myrtle, 
which was intended to direct their thoughts to the myrtle groves of the 
blessed in those happy isles to which they would be carried after death : their 
eyes were dazzled with the most vivid and beautiful colours, and their ears 
charmed with the most melodious sounds, both rendered more enchanting by 
their contrast with those fearful and ghastly objects which had just before 
been offered to their senses. They were now admitted to behold visions 
of the Creation of the Universe, to see the workings of that divine agency 
by which the machine of the world was regulated and controlled, to con- 
template the state of society which prevailed upon the earth before the visit 
of Ceres to Attica, and to witness the introduction of agriculture, of sound 
laws, and of gentle manners, which followed the steps of that goddess ; to 
recognize the immortality of the soul, as typified by the concealment of corn 
sown in the earth, by its revival in the green blade, and by its full ripeness in 
the golden harvest ; or, as the same idea was otherwise expressed, by the 
abduction of Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, to the region of darkness, 
in order that she might pass six months beneath the earth, and then arise 
again to spend an equal time in the realms of light and joy. Above all, they 
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were invited to view the spectacle of that happy state in which they them- 
eelves, the initiated, were to exist hereafter. These revelations contained the 
greatest happiness to which man could aspire in this life, and assured him 
of such bliss as nothing could exceed or diminish, in the next. 



We retrace our steps eastward to oiu* station on Mount ^galeos, and 
pursuing its range in a northerly direction, we arrive at the north-west angle 
of the pUin of Athens, and at the road which leads from it into Boeotia through 
a narrow defile formed by Mount jfigaleos on the south, and Fames on the 
north. 

The fortress of Phyle, which guarded this pass, still preserves its ancient 
name. Its walls and towers remain in nearly the same state as when it 
received, in the month of September, b. c. 404, the future deliverer of 
Athens, Thrasybulus, who was here besieged by his opponents, and who 
salUed forth from its gates with his small force to eject the Thirty l^rants 
from the city, and to raise Athens from the state of degradation to which it 
had been reduced by the Lacedeemonians at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. From the lofty eminence on which this castle stands, the eye enjoys 
a magnificent prospect of the Plain and Citadel of Athens, — from which 
Phyle is distant about ten miles — objects which, thus presented to their gaze, 
doubtless inspired Thrasybulus and his followers, when they were stationed 
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bere, wiUi fresh patriotism and courage, and stJmulated them with an enthu- 
siastic desire to hberate their country from the unworthy bondage in which 
it was enthralled. 

From Phyle, Thraayhulua descended into the Athenian Plain, with a band 
of seven hundred men. His first aim was the town of Achanue, which 
lies at the south-east of that fortress. It is six miles from Athens, and 
was the bu^st and most important of the one hundred and sevenfy-fbur 
Demi or Boroughs of AtUca. Here be defeated his aatagonists; this victory 
enabled him to proceed without interruption to the harbour of Athens, 



the Peineus, from which he expelled the forces of the l^rants, and was thus 
furnished with the means of effecting an entrance into the city itself, and 
of rescuing it from their hands. 

The name of Achamse is connected with one of the earliest and most 
agreeable of the surviving productions of the great comic poet of Athens. 
Its size and its situation, — the former placing it, as has been said, at 
the head of the municipal towns of Attica, the latter exposing it to 
agression from all the routes which led the Lacedsemonians across the 
AUtenian frcmtier, and which converged, as it were, at the walls of 
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Achamx, — were no doubt the reasons which suggested to Aristophanes the 
choice of inhabitants of Achamse as fit representatives of the suflferings 
which were undergone by the agricultural population of his countiy at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and which the citizens of this 
place were so eager to avenge. The view which is presented to us from our 
position at Phyle, reminds us very significantly of the particular privations 
which were sustained by them, when compelled, as they then were, to 
quit iheir farms and homes, and to talce up their abode in a confined 
lodging within the walla of the city. It shows us, beneath this hill, 
the vineyards which they cultivated, 
which supplied them both with oc- 
cupation and refireshment, and which 
were rudely laid waste by die violence 
of the invader: it exhibits to us 
tlie estates which supplied them 
with all the necessaries of liie; it 
I shows us the site of the rural shrines 
I and altars before which, at the sea- 
' son of the vintage or of harvest, 
I they paid their grateful homage to 
! the protecting Deities of the soil; 
while, above us, we look upon the 
mountain which they often ascended, to collect among its thickets the 
freight of holm-oak, of tentisk, and other shrubs and brushwood, which 
served, when converted into charcoal, as an important object to the Achar- 
Dians both of traffic and of use. 

Resuming our position on Mount Fames, we pursue our course along 
the ridge of that mountain in an easterly direction. 

We are now following the line of the northern frontier of Attica. To 
compare smaller things with great. Mount Fames was to this country what 
the Alps are to Italy. But not merely was this mountain range a line of na- 
tural demarcation, which severed the land of Attica on the south from the 
vale of Bceotia' on the north — so that in all the political revolutions which 
this country underwent during the period of its independence, this distinc> 
tion was never erased — but also, what is more remarkable, it served, if we 
may so say, as one of the degrees or parallels of latitude which were drawn 
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on the surface of the intellectual Map of Greece. It was like a long and 
lofty Wall built in a beautiiul garden, and stretching from east to west, along 
and up the aouih side of which fruit-trees and flowering plants are trained, 
which deck it with their bright blossoms of white, red, and purple, with 
their luxuriant foliage, and their golden produce, all of which are rendered 
more beautiful by the cheerAilness of the sun beaming upon them in fidl 
lustre ; while the north side of the same wall is cold and blank. So, while 
in Attica — ^the south side of Mount Pames — every thing flowered and 



ripened which is fair and excellent in the intellect of man, — while there a 
Phxacian garden, teeming with mental produce, flourished in a perpetual 
spring, — on the other side of the same hill the picture was reversed. Bceotia, 
the countiy on the north of Mount Pames, was as remarkable for its 
intellectual barrenness, as Attica was for its fertility : it was the bare side of 
the mountain walL It seemed as if Nature, which made Attica a country 
of sterile hiUs and clifis, and gave rich Gelds and pastures to Boeotia, had 
desired to adjust the balance, by denying intellectual wealth id the one case, 
where she had conferred physical, and by compensating for the absence of 
physical, by the abundance of intellectual, in the other. 
Aristophanes, in hia Play of the Nbfhbls, brings his goddesses, the 
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C14OUD8, from the heights of Mount P&rnes^ when^ in compliance with the 
invocation of Socrates, they descend to visit the earth. Quitting their aerial 
station on this lofty mountain, they soar over the Athenian Plain, and float- 
ing across the peaked hill of Lycabettus, at the north-east extremity of 
the city, and above the town itself, and the rock of the Acropolis, they fly over 
the Parthenon, and at last alight on the stage of the Theatre on the south 
side of the citadeL Before they commence their flight, they join their voices 
in a choral strain, replete with poetical beauty, which furnishes conclusive 
evidence that the poet who composed it might have been as distinguished 
for lyrical as he was for his dramatic excellence ; that, in a word, he might 
have been a Pindar, if he had not been an Aristophanes. 

While listening to the beautiful language and melodious harmony of this 
song, the audience might almost imagine itself to be placed in the same 
elevated position as was occupied by those who united in giving it utterance; 
and thence it might seem to contemplate all the noble and fair spectacles 
which they there see and describe. Together with the Chorus of Clouds, 
it might appear to look down upon the objects of which they speak as then 
visible to themselves — to see the land of Pallas stretched out before them, 
and the lofty Temples and Statues of Athens at their feet; to trace the 
long trains of worshippers in festal array going over the hills to the Sacred 
Mysteries of Eleusis ; to follow the sacred processions winding through the 
streets to the Acropolis of the Athenian city ; to witness the banquets and 
sacrifices on solemn holidays ; to behold the crowds seated in the Theatre at 
the beginning of spring, and viewing the dances and listening to the melodies 
which there gave an additional charm to that season of festivity and joy. 

Mount Pames was the natural barrier which protected the Athenian ter- 
ritory from foreign invasion on the north. But, as a military fortress, when 
it falls into the hands of an enemy, becomes then the cause of danger to 
those whom it was before accustomed to defend, so this mountain, when the 
foes of Attica had obtained possession of a stronghold upon it, proved as 
much fraught with peril to the Athenians, as it had before been productive 
of advantage. 

For, pursuing our course eastward along its heights, we arrive at a point, 
about ten miles distant from the fortress of Phyle, above described, and dis- 
cover the ruins of some ancient walls on a circular and isolated hill, near the 
little village of Tatoi, and which projects from the mountain where we now 
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■re. It stands at a distance of twelve miles to the north-east of Athens, 
and is clearly^ visible &om it. It also commands a view of the whole 
Athenian plun. 

These ruined walls of which we speak are the remains of the celebrated 
fortress of Decelea. In the year b.c. 413j the nineteenth of the 
Felopomtesian war, this hill was fortified by the Lacedfemoniaos, at the 
instigation of Alcibiades, and under the command of their getierat, Agjs. 
From that time forth to the condusion of the war, they remained during the 
winter months within the Athenian frontier, instead of retiring from it at 
that season, as they had formerly done, with the intention of returning to 
invade it again at the commencement of spring. 



The particular position also which they occupied on this eminence of 
Mount Parnes, furnished them with the opportunity of laying waste the 
most productive parts of the Athenian plain, and of maintaining themselves 
with its resources : it enabled them also to intercept the supphes which were 
conveyed from Eubcea to Athens, and to reduce their enemies to the neces- 
si^ of abandoning the direct and expeditious route across the mountain 
passes of Fames, for the dangerous and circuitous passage round the Suniau 
promontory. 

FrtHQ these drcumstances it arose, that nine years after its occupation 
by the Lacedemonians this small hiU proved fatal to the liberty of Athena. 
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Decelea was a Spartan camp in Attica ; and a stationary one in the most 
important part of that country. A year only before its erection, the comic 
poet of Athens had exhibited to an audience of his fcUovr citizens a city 
built in the air by two Athenian emigrants, for the purpose of intercepting, 
in its passage from earth to heaven, the sacrificial steam which arose irom 
the altars of men to the mansions of the Gods. When the inhabitants 
of Athens enjoyed the spectacle of this aerial town, presented to their eyes 
in that drama, they little thought that they were about to sufier in the 
same way from the erection of a similar barrier in their own territory. The 
Decelea of A^ and the Lacedsemontons proved to Athens itself in 
reality, what the Nephelococcygia of Peisthetserus and Euelpides was in 
the fiction of the Aristophanic comedy to its Deities. 



It is worthy of remark, that the two principal passes from Attica to 
BcEotia over Mount Fames were guarded by two forts, one at the north- 
west and the other at the north-eastern angle of the Athenian plain, and 
Dearly equidistant from Athens and from each other. These are Phyle and 
Decelea. The remuns of both are still distinctly visible. They are both 
distanguished by the very important figure which they make in Athenian 
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histoiy. Both have been noticed above. The latter, as vob observed, was 
one of the main causes of the dediae and fall of Athens at tiie close of 
the Peloponnesian war : by means of the former she was raised again from 
the degradation into which she had then sunk. What she lost by Decelea 
and the treacheiy of Aldbiades, she recovered by Phyle and the patriotism 
of Thrasybulus. 

Not far from Decelea was the important town of Aphidn£, one of 
the twelve independent and confederate cities of which the Athenian 
Republic was composed before the ageof Thbseus, who united them in one 
body, of which Athens was the head. It is not unworthy of observation, 
that, while Decelea was connected with the calamities and subjugation of 
Athena, and with the misfortunes and indignities which she suffered at the 
hands of her rival Sparta, it was from the neighbouring town of Aphidnse 
that three individuals issued, who liberated from a state of bondage both 
Athena and Sparta herself. The same city, which gave Tyrt^us to Lace- 
dsmon, sent Habuodius and Aristooeiton to Athens. They were all 
otizens of Aphidme. It was at Aphidnse that Helen was concealed, when 
she was brought by Theseus into Attica. Here she was discovered by her 
brothers Castor and Pollux, who were guided to the spot by the inhabitants 
of Decelea. Thus these two places are connected with each other, and with 
the earliest history of Attica. 

Standing on a spot which derives from this circumstance an interest of no 
ordinary nature, and looking upon the soil and surrounding objects of a 
place, which has been honoured by the presence of persons whom l^me has 
invested with a kind of mysterious dignity, whose names have been famous 
in the mouths of men for three thousand years, a scene which has been 
visited 1^ Theseus, by the Dioscuri, and by Helen, — and at the same time 
surveying the view which from this lofty eminence we command of the 
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Plain of Athens, stretching from the hills of Fames to Uie harbour of the 
Peincus, we are naturally led to indulge in speculations on the aspect which 
this country wore at that distant epoch to which we allude, and on some of the 
most important vicissitudes, subsequent to that time, which it has uadergooe. 
Fabulous as the narratives of that period confes* 
sedly are, and prone as the inhabitants of Attica 
were to enhance their natioaal glory by adorn- 
ing its annals with fictitious embelUsbnLents, yet 
it is not difficult to trace some footsteps of truth 
in those legendary records, which they have 
handed down to us, of the moat distant ages of 
their own history. 

The earliest Monarch of this country, whose 
name is preserved, is Cbcrops. Backward, be- 
yond him, historical tradition did not go. He was 
therefore, an Autochthon or Indigenous, — the oSspring of the earth. 
The form under which he was on that account represented has been above 
noticed. In his days, it is said, the Gods began to choose favourite spots 
among the dwellings of men for their own residence, or, as the expression 
seems to mean, particular Deities were worshipped with espedal homage 
in particular cities. It was at this time, then, that Minerva and Neptunb 
strove for the possession of Attica. The question was to be determined by 
the natural principle of priori^ of occupation. Cecrops, the King of the 
country at that period, was called upon to arbitrate between them in this 
controversy. It was asserted by Neptune, that he had appropriated the ter- 
ritory to himself by planting bis Tbiobnt on the rock of the Acropolis 
at Athens, before the land had been claimed by Minerva. He pointed to it 
there standing erect, and to the salt spring which had then issued and was 
flowing from the fissure of the cliff, which had opened for the reception of 
the trident. 
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On the other hand, Minerva alleged that she had taken possesnon of the 
country at a still earlier period than had been done by the rival Deity. She 
appealed, ia support of her claim, to the Olive, which had sprung at her 
command from the soil, and which was growing near the fountain produced 
by the hand of Neptune &tym the same place. 

ecrops was required to attest the truth of her 
assertion. He had been witness of the act : and 
he therefore decided in favour of Minerva, who 
then became the tutelary Deity of Athens, 

It is not difficult to perceive that in this tra- 
I dition a record is preserved of the rivalry — - 
which may be considered as the natural produc- 
tion of the soil, the form, and the situation of 
Attica itself — between the two classes of its population, the one devoted to 
maritime pursuits, and aiming at commercial eminence, the other con- 
tented with its own domestic resources, and preferring the tranquil occupa- 
tions of agricultural and pastoral life, which were typified by the emblematical 
^mbol of peace. The victory of Minerva, which it commemorates, is a true 
and significant expression of the condition of this country and of the 
habits of its people, from the days of Cecrops to those of Themistocles. 

Again, as a settled form of religious Worship may be inferred from this 
tradition to have commenced at the period to which it relates, so we may 
reasonably conclude that the influence of Law was then felt, and timt the 
sanctions of Justice were recognized by a people whose king was called 
upon to decide a suit in which the parties at issue were two rival Deities, 
and who founded his decision upon the great principle of equity, on which 
the aafe tenure of all property depends. The same inference is supplied by 
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the mythological narration, that when, during the reign of Cecrop8, another 
Deity, Mara, was accused of homicide, the court, before which he was hrought 
to be tried upon that charge, was the Athenian tribunal of the Abeofaous. 



We do not here mean to assert that the legends to which we are alluding 
are the productions of the periods, or contemporary with the persons, to 
which they particularly refer ; fiir from it ; but granting, as we readily do, 
that they first made their appearance in a later age, still, if we trace them 
in the chronological order in which they are presented to our notice by 
Athenians themselves, we may fairly regard them as the expressions of the 
popular belief, entertained by those who had the best opportunities of 
forming an opinion upon the subject, concerning the different stages of 
their own history. 

Proceeding further in our Mythical inquiries, we seem to recognize the 
trace of an attempt to unite the inhabitants of the Hills with those of the 
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Plains of Attica, — who before this period had probably been at variance 
with each other, — in the tradition which records that Cranaus, the suo^ 
cessor of Cecrops, married Pbdias, and that the issue of their wedlock was 
Atthis : — in other words, that Attica was then formed by the imion of the 
two districts which are aptly signified by the particular names, — the one 
signifying rugged, the other, belonging to the plain, — which are there as- 
signed to Cranaus and his wife. 

This state of prosperity does not appear to have been of long duration ; 
for Atthis is said to have died in early youth ; and the flood, of Deucalion — 
whether a physical or political revolution, who shall venture to determine? — 
is related to have inimdated the countiy during the reign of Cranaus, who 
was himself driven from the throne by the king next in succession, whose 
name, Amphictyon, — a collector of neighboiuing people in one community, — 
appears to indicate an attempt made in this, the next, age, to organize 
afresh the social elements which had been disturbed by the convulsions of 
the previous generation, and to combine them together in one federal body. 

This design seems to have been attended with success, and to have pro- 
duced results favourable to the cultivation of the arts of civilised life. For 
the immediate successor of Amphictyon, and the representative of the state 
of the Athenian nation, as it existed in that period, was Ericthonius. It 
seems reasonable to consider these Attic kings, not as individuals, but rather 
as personifications, if we may so call them, of the Athenian people, in the 
different eras of their early history. Ericthonius was, in the language of 
mythology, the son of Vulcan and Minerva ; or, as that tradition may be 
interpreted, it was in this age and under its auspices that the manual la- 
bours, which enjoyed the especial patronage of those two Deities, began 
to attract the attention, and to assume the importance, which after- 
wards rendered them the source of affluence and of glory to the possessors 
of the Athenian soil. 

Not inconsistent with this account is the other tradition, which ascribes to 
Ericthonius the honour of being the first to yoke four horses to a car ; a 
remarkable circumstance in the barren land of Attica, where the horse was 
reared with difficulty, and maintained at considerable expense, and which was 
therefore the most expressive indication that could have been adopted of the 
greater diffusion of wealth consequent on the successfrd cidtivation of those 
arts and manufactures which began to flourish at this period. 
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The tranquillity which then prevailed, — expressed, we believe, hj the 
assertion that Ericthoaiue was succeeded by Aw ton, and neither expelled from 
hia throne, as his predecessors Cranaus and Amphictyon bad been by the 
persons who immediately succeeded them, nor followed, as Cecrops, by 
another indigenous Monarch, — not only conduced to the progress and suc- 
cessful developement of the Arts, but also led, as might have been anticir 
pated, to the adoption of new modes of tillage, which enriched the Athenian 
husbandman with a greater variety and abundance of agricultural produce 
derived from his own soil. 

Therefore it is that the visits of Cebes and of Baccbus, the givers of Corn 
and Wine, are said to have been paid to Attica at this time. Feriiaps, too, 
we may be allowed to assume, as another result from the peaceful character 
of this period, that greater attention was then given to the appearances of 
Nature, to the vicissitudes of the elements, and to the forms and character of 
the other objects of Creation, than hod hitherto been the case ; and that the 
legends in which the Monarch of that time, Ericthonius, is raised after ht« 
death to a place among the celestial constellations, as the He?iiochus, or 
Charioteer, and in whic^ his contemporary Icakus, the entertainer of 
Bacchus on the occasion of his visit to Attica, and his daughter Erigonb, 
are admitted to participate in the same honour, are proofs of the observation 
with which the pluenomena of the heavens were supposed then to have been 
regarded, while the story of Tereus and Procne and her sister Philomela, 
which belongs to the same period, su^^st the belief -that the more humble 
objects of the lower world were not treated with neglect. 

A new and important era of Athenian history commences with the reign 
of Thbsbds, whose name gave rise to the above remarks, and to whom we 
will now direct our thoughts. 
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PistSTBATUS, tyrant of Athens, m hia teviHion of the Homeric Poems, is 
said to have interpolated a verse which characterized Theseus and hia 
friend Hrithous as sons of the immortal Gods ; and he is alleged by the 
same historian vffho makes this assertion to have expunged a line from the 
works of Hesiod, which mentioned a fact not very creditable to the memory 
of the Athenian hero, namely, the reason by which he was induced, in his 
return from Crete to Athens, to abandon Ariadne on the desert island 
of Naxos. 



That the Athenians themselves felt a personal interest in all that concerned 
the history and character of Theseus, is clear from these circumstances, as 
well as from other evidence. The incidents of his story which reflected 
honour upon him were subjects of national pride to them : they strove with 
him, as it were, in his struggles, fought by his side in his batties, and tri- 
umphed in his conquests. He was, in a word, the ancient People of Athens 
personified by itself. 

This being the case, the narrative of Ms adventures and exploits becomes 
an object of peculiar interest, not so much as presenting facts of historical 
value in themselves, — for they rest upon evidence of too partial a kind to 
allow them to claim this character, — but as exhibiting to our eyes a picture 
of the ancient population of Attica, as drawn originally by their own hands, 
and retouched and embellished by those of their posterity. 

It is not hereby intimated that all belief in the incidents of the biography 
of Theseus, as detailed in the popular records of Athenian tradition, is vain 
and groundless: it is, on the contrary, more rational to suppose, that a 
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people eminently distinguished for its critical perception of propriety in all 
the imitative arts, would not have failed, in this national portrait, to adopt a 
real model, and to sketch from it an outline not inconsistent with the truth ; 
and that subsequently it would have studiously endeavoured to fill up the 
lineaments thus correctly drawn with lights and shadows harmoniously 
adapted to them, and have been careful to introduce nothing that was not in 
due keeping with the tone and character of the age to which the subject of 
the design belonged. 

As a proof of this assertion, we may refer to those particular circum- 
stances in the life of Theseus, which exhibit him and his countrymen in an 
unfavourable light. His biography is not a mere panegyric. It records 
both bis ingratitude to Ariadne, and the ingratitude of his coimtry to him. 
In it, the Athenian hero leaves his benefactress on a desolate shore ; and he 
himself is driven by the Athenians from Ms kingdom into exile on the barren 
rock of ScTROS. The heroine, indeed, is soon rescued from her distress by 
the appearance of Bacchus, the deity of Naxos ; but Theseus is left to die in 
his banishment ; and it was not until many centuries bad elapsed, that his 
bones were dug up and brought with triumphal honours to his own city, and 
deposited there in that magnificent building which still survives in its pristine 
beauty to this day, and thus unites the age of Theseus with our own, and 
was both bis Temple and his Tomb. 

We are, therefore, inclined to believe that the character of Theseus, as 
exhibited to us in the surviving remains of Athenian tradition, may be justly 
considered as a representation partly historical and partly ideal of the 
condition of the Athenian people, when the age of Mythology was draw- 
ing to a close, and is founded upon a real basis of the life and exploits of an 
individuaL 
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Viewed in this lights it becomes^ as it were^ the Athenian theory of the 
state in which they were wont to contemplate themselves as existing at that 
early period of their history t and thus the fabulous legends of his heroic 
acts assiune a practical character. They become assertions of national 
power exerted for great and useful purposes in that age. His legislative 
enactments are expressions of their own civil policy at that time. 

In these accounts^ Theseus is called the founder of the Athenian form of 
popular government. To him the statesmen and orators of later days 
ascribed the origin of the political privileges enjoyed by those whom they 
addressed. He was said to have organized the federal body of which the 
communities of Attica were members. He united them in a civil society^ of 
which the old Cecropian town was the head. He gave to that city^ which 
thenceforth became the capital of Attica, the name of Athens. He insti- 
tuted the Panathenaic festival, to commemorate this act of imion. 

AH these works attributed to Theseus seem to have been so ascribed to him, 
as the personified representative of the State. And not merely his public 
acts may be identified, as it seems, with those of the national body, but even 
his private relations appear to have been so modified as to express the con- 
nection of the Athenian people with objects analogous to those which were 
contemplated by those relations. Thus the inviolable fiiendship which 
timted Theseus and Pirithous seems to have represented the ancient national 
amity which subsisted between the two countries to which these two heroes 
belonged, namely, Athens and Thessaly. Again, in the rivalries of the 
Athenian king was shadowed out the history of popular jealousies. The 
object of his ambition is represented as a desire to emulate the deeds of his 
contemporary and relative, Hercules. If the latter destroyed the monsters 
which devastated the land of Greece, Theseus did the same. If Hercules 
sailed in the Argo, Theseus belonged to the same crew. If he joined the 
hunters of the Calydonian boar, Theseus was there also; if Hercules 
is clad in the skin of the lion of Nemea, Theseus wears the hide of the 
Marathonian bull; if Hercules bears a club, so does Theseus; if the 
Olympian Games are founded by him, Theseus institutes the Isthmian ; if 
Hercules erects columns at Gades, Theseus does the same at the isthmus of 
Corinth. 

In all these particulars, the real competitors, whose emulation is expressed 
by them, are not so much Hercules and Theseus, as the nations of which 
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these two heroes are the repreeentativeH. The; are either Thebes and 
Athens, or Argos and Athens ; and thus these legends are of value, as indi- 
cating the political relation which subsisted between these nations respect- 
ive!; at the period when the traditions in question ori^pnated. 

The antiquity of a similar feeling of jealousy which estranged Athens 
from Sparta, is proved by the story which represents the Spartan Helen 
detained as a prisoner at Aphidrue in Attica, and committed by Theseus 
to the custody of ^thra, his mother, till his country is invaded by her two 
brothers. Castor and Pollux, who rescue her from her c^tivity. A different 
feeling was entertained by Athens towards the people of Troezen ; and this 
is expressed by the tradition which leaves Theseus to pass his early youth 
under the tuition of his father-in-law Pittheus, the wise and virtuous monarch, 
as he is described, of that country ; which sends him to Troezen as a place 



of refuge during his tempwaiy exile from Attica ; and which consigas Hip- 
polytUB, the son of Theseus and the Amazon Hippolyta, for his education to 
the same place. In connection with these accounts, it will be remembered, 
that Trcezen was the principal asylimi of a part of the population of Attica, 
when driven from their country by the Persians before the battle of Salamis : 
and, perhaps, these Athenian traditions themaelveB are alluuve to that fact, 
and are grateful memorials of it. It may be added, as a fiirther indication 
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of this intimacy, that Sphettus aad Anaphlystus, two important cities oo 
the western coast of Attica, are said, in mythological language, to be the gotu 
of Trcezen. 

Several particulars have been referred to in which the superiority of 
TheseiiB over his rival Hercules is evinced. Hercules indeed remained 
without a competitor in deeds of physical force. The palm of greater ex- 
cellence in athletic exercises was williugly conceded by Athens to Thebes ; 
and indeed, the eminence of the latter in this respect was regarded by ita 
more intellectual neighbour and rival as one of the causes that conduced 
to give it a savage character, which was neither to be envied nor admired. 
But Hercules was no statesman ; he framed no laws, settled no form of 
government, oi^anized no religious or civil societies : but all these things 
Theseus did. Above all, Hercules gave no encouragement to the arts: 
but Theseus, on the other hand, was the friend — he is called the cousin 
and brother — of Daedalus, who formed the Cretan labyrinth for Minos, 
and first endued statues with the powers of motion and of sight : he was 
the favourite, the son, of Neptune ; he built ships and encouraged 
commerce : he also worked mines and coined money. In all these respects 
the balance is greatly in favour of the Athenian hero ; or, as it may be 
expressed in other words, in all the arts and sciences which elevate the 
thoughts and promote the welAre of man in social and civil life, the merits 
of Attica are asserted by these traditions to have far eclipsed the pretensions 
of her Bfsotian neighbour. 
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To return from these excursions in the regions of the early history of 
this country to a survey of the scenery which au^ested them — We pursue 
our course from Aphidnse (which will be found in the sketch of Attica, inserted 
above in the 66th page) in an easterly direction over the high land of Mount 
Fames till we arrive at the sea coast, which is distant about ten miles from the 
ruins of that place. The cliffs above the shore present magnificent views of 



the channel of the EuHpus, and of the bold and rocky coast of Eubcea, sweep- 
ing in a varied line, and terminating at the south on the bay of Carystus, and 
in the noble summit of Mount Ocha. The country over which we pass in our 
way to the sea, and at a little distance frvm it, is covered with thick clusters of 
heath, arbutus, and lentisk : there are scarcely any trees, with the exception of 
the mountain-pine and the wild pear ; and no human dwelling is visible. 

In this BoUtary scene, at about half a mile from the sea, and three hundred 
feet above it, is a rectangular terrace, of which two sides, namely those on 
the north and east, are faced with masuve blocks of white Pentelic marble, 
fitted to each other with the nicest symmetry. The eastern wall is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length : it rises eight feet above the soil below it, which 
slopes gently to the sea. 

This terrace was a Sacred Enclosure. On it two temples formerly stood ; 
they belonged to the city of Rhaunus, which lay below them on a circular 
knoll upon the sea shore. The direction in which they were placed was 
from north to south ; the renkains of both are considerable. 

Whether they ever existed contemporaneously in a perfect state Is a 
matter of much uncertainty. Had tiiis been the case, the buildings, as is 
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clear fit>m thdr actual fbundatioiu, would have been almost contigoouB 
without being parallel to each other, and would thuB have presented a very 
irr^;ular and unsymmetrical appearance, for which there was no reason, on 
account of the ample dimensions of the area around them. 



Of these two fabrics, that to the west was a simple cella, built «» antia, aa 
it is called, that is, with but one portico, and that formed by two columns 
placed between two pilasters, in which the walls of the cella terminate. 

This temple was only thirty-five feet long, and twenty-one broad : it was 
Gonstnicted of polygonal masses of marble ; of the four walls which formed 
the cella some portions are still standing. The entrance to the temple was on 
Uie south ; on each aide of it, under the portico supported by the two columns 
and antte above mentioned, was a marble throne, each having an inscription 
on the plinth, from which it appears, that the chair on the riffht hand of the 
door was dedicated to Nemesis, and that on the left; to Thbhis. Within 
the temple was a marble statue of very ancient workmanship, which repre- 
sented the Goddess to whom the temple was dedicated. 

Adjacent to this temple, on the east, stood a second building of the same 
Idnd, but of a much mate magnificent style and larger dimensions. It was 
a per^eral hexattyk, ibat is, it was surrounded on all sides with columns. 
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having six at either end, namely, at the pronaoSy or front, on the south, and 
at the posticum, or hinder porch, on the north : there were twelve columns on 
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each flank ; in both the temples, these were of the Doric order. This latter 
temple measured seventj-five feet in length and thirty-seven in breadth. 
Within it, some fragments of a colossal statue are still visible. 

From the testimonies of ancient authors, especially Pausanias, and 
from the fact, that the town of Rhamnus, to which these temples belonged, 
was under the special patronage of the Goddess Nembbib, and also from 
the language of an ancient inscription still extant in this larger temple, which 
speaks of an honorary statue of a young Athenian there dedicated to her^ 
it is clear that this latter building was consecrated to that Deity. This large 
and splendid building was, we say, the Temple of Nemesis. 

The smaller fabric first noticed has generally been supposed to have been 
the Temple of Themis ; but there is no ground for this opinion, except the 
circumstance that one of the marble chairs, noticed above as standing in its 
vestibule, is inscribed to her: but it should be observed, that the chair on 
the kfi of the entrance is dedicated to Themis, while that on the t^ht of 
it was sacred to Nemesis. In addition to this, since the awkward position of 
the buildings with respect to each other suggests the belief, that they never both 
existed in a state of integrity at the satne timey and as it is just to conclude 
that the patron Goddess of Rhamnus was never without a temple in this place 
from the time when the spot itself was first dedicated to her, we are inclined 
to believe that the older and smaller temple was also consecrated to the same 
Goddess. 

It appears, then^ probable^ that when this building fell into decay, — ^whether 
fiK)m lapse of time, or, as is more likely, from hostile violence, — ^and when 
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the inhabitants of Rhamnus had advanced both m wealth and architectural 
ekilJ, that then thej thought fit to erect another temple of a more magnifi- 
cent and spacious kind in honour of their own Deity, while their respect for 
antiquity, and their veneration for the consecrated building, in which she had 
been worshipped by their forefathers, caused them to ret^, in its actual 
state, the smaller and simpler fabric which stood by its side. 

The ruins, too, of this ancient temple, if it had been laid waste by human 
force, were perhaps preserved in their dismantled condition, for a particular 
purpose, by the inhabitants of Rhamnus : for they were of service, on the 
one hand, as stimulating their indignation and courage against those who 
had thus treated them ; and on the other, as conjuring Nemesis, the Goddess 
of Retribution, by a silent and perpetual prayer, that she would aid them in 
repelling and chastising those enemies who had thus violated her dignity and 
profaned her worship. 

It is impossible to contemplate the ruins of these temples, and the peculiar 
features of their site, without being impressed with a deep feeling of admira- 
tion for the spirit and intelligence which set apart this spot for purposes of 
religious devotion. Let us imagine this scene as it existed in former days. 
Then, these buildings were standing — the larger of them, at least, in its 
full beauty, — on an enclosed terrace, supported by long and high walls 
of pure marble. This was their pedestal. They were surrounded by ft 
sacred grove of green and fragrant shrubs, among which were statues and 
altars. One of these two buildings reminded the spectator of the simplicity 
of earlier days by its chaste and severe style : the other charmed hi"! by 
the size and beauty of its structure, by its long hues of coliunns, its lofty 
pediments, the richness of its sculptural decorations, and by the brilliancy of 
the colouring with which they Were adorned. Beneath them, at some dis- 
tance, was the Sea : on its shore, was the city of Rhamnus, one of the strong- 
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est and most important fortresses of Attica, to which these temples belonged. 
The town stood on a peninsular kaoU ; it was surrounded with lofty walls of 
massive stone, and was entered, on the west by a gate flanked with towers ; 
on the southern Bide was its port. 

rom contemplating the picture which these latter 

objects suggest to the imagination, — ^from ideal 

t visions of the military or naval preparations 

ji which the town of Rhamnus, now lying in ruins 

r before us, was wont to witness in early days, 

ft — from sights, such as it then presented, of 

I seamen hastening down to its port, and invited 

" to embark there by a fevourable gale; or of 

Athenian merchants unlading their ships, and transporting their freight 

to warehouses on the quay ; or of travellers entering the gate of the city, or 

issuing froin it, — we turn again to a more quiet scene, — to the view of these 

beautiful temples, standing alone on their lofly platform amid the shadows 

and the silence of their consecrated grove. 

However mistaken it« object, we cannot bear to condemn, nay, rather, we 
cannot but fervently approve and admire the temper of that devotion which 
r^sed these two buildings, — one of grave simphcitj, the other of sumptuous 
splendour, — in such a scene as this. We reverence the feeling which 
removed them from the ttu-moil of the city, sequestered them by a local con- 
secration from all buildings devoted to traffic and to toil, and placed them in 
this tranquil spot, which invited the worshipper to come here from the stir 
of the streets below, and to taste the pleasure and enjoy the fruits, if not of 
devotion, at least of meditation and repose ; we venerate the principle — a 
principle, not of Paganism, but one of a purer spirit speaking in a Pagan 
age — ^which in the digni6ed structure and in the hallowed and peaceful 
precincts of these temples at Rhamnus seems to have conceived and reaUzed 
the idea of what we may be allowed to call an architectiu^ Sabbath, such 
as a heathen could enjoy, and no ChristJan can despise. 

We recognize, therefore, in this place one of the most interesting speci- 
mens to be found on the soil of Greece of those Sacbgd Encloburbs, 
which, from their elevation and retirement, gave additional beauty, dignity, and 
sanctity, to the Temples contained within them. We find, indeed, the same 
idea, which suggested such an arrangement, developed in other places on a 
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grander scale, and ^th greater magnificence. In a certain sense the 
Acropolia of Athens was itself a hallowed Tbhenos, as such an enclosure 
was called in the language of ancient Greece. The spacious grove of Ihe 
Olympian Jove at Elis was another of the same kind. Another example 
is found in the walled platform at Eleusis, on which the Propybea and 
Temple stood. We are presented with another at Epidaums in Aigolis, 
where not merely the Temple of ^£sculapius and other consecrated build- 



ings, but also the unrivalled Theatre of Polycletus, were all grouped together 
within the same precincts. At Sunium the fane of Minerva ; at Patne that of 
Diana; at Corinth, that of Pahemon; at Megara, that of Jove; at Sicyon, 
that of Herctdes, — ^were combined with other fabrics in the same way. Nor 
was this practice Umited to Greece. We discover it on the shores of Asia 
and of Sicily. At Priene, it was seen in the sacred buildiags dedicated to 
Minerva Polias : it exhibits itself at ScUnus, where four temples stand 
side by side on a raised terrace enclosed by walls : and no one can view the 
line of magnificent fanes sUll standing at Girgenti on their elevated 
platform, looking over the sea on one side, and the site of the ancient 
city, from which they are removed, on the other, without feeling a sliare 
of the pleasure and veneration with which they were contemplated by 
spectators and worshippers of ancient days, and which they inspired by 
their position. 
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It IB six miles from Rhamnus to M akathon. The road descends from 
the heights of Mount Fames in a south-westerly direction. The plain of 
Marathon hes from north-east to south-west. It is nearly in the form of a 



crescent, the horns of which consist of two promontories, which project into 
the sea, and form its semicircular bay, which is of the same length as the 
plain, namely six miles : the breadth of the latter, in the widest or central 
part of the crescent, is two miles. A line drawn irom the middle of the arc 
of the bay, so as to cut the centre of the arc of the plain, will, if produced, 
pass upward along a valley in which is the modern Village of Marathona, 
and down which a stream flows, which nearly divides the plain into two 
equal parts, and then falls into the bay : on all other sides towards the land 
the crescent of the plain is bounded by rugged limestone mountains, covered 
with pines, olives, and cedars, and low shrubs, such as lentisks, cypresses, 
and myrtles. Near each of the horns or capes at the northern and southern 
extremity of the plain are two marshes, overgrown with reeds and rushes : 
between the southern of these, and the central stream above mentioned, is 
a Tumulus — called Soro, or the Mound — of red sandy earth, and ten yards 
in height, two hundred in circumference, and a thousand from the shore, 
The plain is dry and bare, consisting, chiefly, of arable land, and quite flat: 
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there are no hedges nor houses upon it ; here and there is a small white 
chapel, with a low door and narrow window, and in a. ruinous condition ; 
some oxen are seen feeding in the southern marsh, and others ploughing 
on the plain j rarely a vessel is discovered at anchor in the bay, which is 
entirely exposed on the east and south-east; its beat anchorage is at the 
centre and at the north-west, where the depth is seven and eight fathoms, 
gradually decreasing to the shore. Such, now, is the aspect of the plain 
of Marathon, Its distance from Athens is twenty-two miles. 



The battle of Marathon, which preserved the liberties of Greece, and 
perhaps of Europe, from the dominion of Persia, was fought in the month 
of September, b. c. 490. The numbers of the combatants on each side 
cannot be accurately determined ; but the calculation seems most probable 
which estimates the force of Athens at eleven thousand heavy-armed men, 
while that of Persia amounted to two hundred thousand. The Athenians 
possessed neither bowmen nor cavalry, but the Persians abounded in both. 
The Athenian force was drawn up so as to extend from one side of the 
plain to the other, in order that the mountains on each flank of them might 
prevent the cavalry of the enemy from passing round to charge them in 
the rear. The right wing of the Greets was commanded by CalUstratus of 
Aphidme, who was the polemarch, or third of the nine Archons of Athens 
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in that year: he was at the head of the troops of the tribe iEantis. The whole 
Athenian force was so disposed that the members of the same tribe might 
fight near each other^ — a circumstance worthy of notice, and which conduced 
much to stimulate the exertions, and to increase the valour of all, by the 
honorable rivalry among the different tribes, and by the encouragement 
given by the members of the same tribe to each other, which were the results 
aimed at and naturally produced by such an arrangement. The tribe (Encis 
was led by Miltiades; Aristides was at the head of his own, Antiochis: 
Themistocles at that of Leontis: these two latter composed the Athenian 
centre. Its left wing was formed of Plataeans, amounting to one thousand 
men. The Athenian line was two miles in length, and about that distance 
from the sea shore. That of the Persians coincided in extent with it, and 
was drawn up at an equal distance from it and from the sea. 

The battle was commenced by the Athenians, who marched with a rapid 
step over the mile of ground which separated them from the enemy. They 
were the first among the Greeks who dared to attack the Persians, or even to 
endure the sight of their armour, or to look them in the face on the field of 
battle : for until that day, the very name of Medes had struck a panic into 
the hearts of the dwellers in Greece. 

Both the wings of the Greek army were successfuL The centre, which 
was the weakest part of the line, being necessarily stretched beyond the 
usual length for the purpose above mentioned, was broken by the Sacae 
and the Persians, who held the corresponding place of the enemy^s force. 
The battle lasted for many hours. Towards evening, the Greek wings 
returned from the pursuit of their opponents, and closed to intercept and 
attack the Persian centre in the rear. This they effected. In the mean- 
time, their own centre rallied, and having formed itself again, it joins with 
the two wings in a charge upon the Persians, from different directions^ at one 
and the same time. They drive the right wing of their opponents into the 
marsh, and their left and centre into the sea. They attempt to set fire to the 
Persian vessels in the bay, and succeed in seizing seven of them. The 
greatest slaughter of the Persians took place in the two marshes; that 
of the Athenians in the plain between them : of the former, six thousand 
four hundred fell ; the latter lost only one hundred and ninety-two men. 
Thus ended the battle of Marathon. 

The plain on which we now are is described by Herodotus as one of the 
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most &vourable in Attica for the operations of cavalry ; and for this reason^ 
he alleges^ it was recommended to the Persian generals by Hippias^ the 
exiled Tyrant of Athens, who was then in their army, both as the most con- 
yenient spot for the landing of their troops, and also the most advantageous 
for an engagement with the Athenians, whose force, at that time, as has been 
before noticed, consisted of infantry alone. It is clear that this character of 
the place must be qualified by certain restrictions ; for, as was evinced by 
the result of the battle, the marshes at either extremity of the plain render 
it not merely not favourable, but, on the contrary, very inconvenient for that 
purpose which he is said to have had particularly in view when he advised such 
a selection. It seems most probable that the Persians, whose course hitherto, 
on their way to Greece, had been little else than a succession of victories, 
little dreamt that they should experience any check or opposition worthy of 
the name, in landing on any point of the Athenian soil. They thought, as the 
same historian says, that those whom they saw marching rapidly against them, 
were impelled by a spirit of infatuation which drove them to certain destruc- 
tion. They therefore directed their course to Marathon, as the nearest place 
of any importance after their conquest of Euboea, not without some refer- 
ence indeed to the character of the spot, but imagining that, whatever this 
might be, there was but little chance of their meeting with any resistance 
firom its inhabitants, and none whatever of defeat. This confidence in their 
own strength, and their contempt of that of their adversaries, was as bene- 
ficial to their enemies as it was destructive to themselves. 

Another disadvantage imder which the Persians suffered, when compared 
with their antagonists, and which much contributed to their defeat, was the 
circumstance that they had a place of refuge^ and one easy of access in case 
of their receiving a check fi*om the Athenians : whereas, their opponents, on 
the contrary, had all the bcTiefii of despair : if the Athenians were not con- 
querors at Marathon, firom that time they themselves were lost, and their 
country enslaved. Had the Persian leaders, Datis and Artaphemes, landed 
all their troops, and then set fire to their ships, the issue might have been 
different. As it was, their vessels were almost a temptation to defeat. In 
the other case, Attica, and with it the Peninsula of Greece, might have 
become theirs, as the greater part of the Greek continent already was. 

The arrangement of the Athenian forces on the field of battle, according 
to their respective tribes, has been already noticed. It was the same as that 
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recommended by Nestor to Agamemnon on the plains of Troy. If we com- 
pare with this the fortuitous disposition of the Persian force, and the 
heterogeneous elements of which it was composed, varying in origin, habits, 
costume, language, and interests, not one among them fighting for Hberty, 
but for an absent monarch, who had, perhaps, their country reduced to 
bondage, we recognize another cause of moral power in the Greek force, with 
which the numerical majority of the Persian army in vain attempted to strive. 

The season of the year, also, at which the battle was fought, and the time 
of day to which it w as prolonged, were both in favour of the Athenians. 
In the month of September, the marshes at the two extremities of the pl^ 
in which the greatest carnage of the Persians took place, had probably been 
filled with rain ; whereas, in the summer months they are nearly dry ; 
and had the battle been fought at that period of the year, they would 
have been as serviceable to the Persians, in giving, by their flat area, a 
greater extension to the plain, and by affording more room for their cavalry, 
and greater faciUties for passing round and taking the enemy in the rear, as 
they now proved pernicious to them. From the direction, also, of the 
plain, it happened that at the crisis of the conflict, which was in the evening, 
the Greeks had the sun behind them, while it streamed in full radiance on 
the faces of their opponents. 

We have specified some of the moral and physical advantages which the 
Athenians enjoyed on the field of Marathon : they had also on their side 
certain religious ones, which are not to be forgotten. 

The place in which they fought was consecrated ground : it was dedicated 
to Hercules. As the Greeks at Thermopylae fought beneath the mountain, 
so at Marathon they contended on the plain, of that hero. Mount CEta was, 
as it were, a natural Altar, and Marathon a Temple of Hercules. It was 
here, too, that his daughter Macaria offered herself up to death, as a victim 
for the liberty of her people. The fountain which supplied the marsh that 
was so destructive to the Persians, bore her name. Her example could not 
have been absent from the minds of the Greeks who were about to engage 
near it in a similar cause. It was near this stream that the sons of Hercules, 
by the assistance of the Athenian King of that time^ routed the army of 
their enemy, Eurystheus. Again, it was at Marathon that Theseus, the 
prince and guardian hero of Athens, destroyed the monster which ravaged 
the country, and had been brought by Hercules from Crete. 
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It is evident that these local recollections were not lost upon those who 
welcomed with great gladness the promise of the pastoral Deity Pan, — to 
whom a grotto on the rocks above the Plain of Marathon was subsequently 
dedicated, — that he would come from Arcadia to assist them in the battle in 
which they were now about to engage. In fact, these very traditions -were 
blended in after-times with the historical features, and became a part of the 
real scenery, of the battle of Marathon. The &esco in which it was repre- 
sented by Pananus, the cousin of Phidias, on the waUs of the Pcecile, 
or Painted-porch, at Athens, — while in the back-ground were the Phoenician 
ships riding in the bay, and, nearer to the spectator, the Athenians were 
driving the Persians into the marshes and the sea — exhibited in the 
front of the picture, near Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynxgeirus, the forms 
of Minerva, and of Hercules, and that of Theseus like one rising 
from the earth. 



To the traveller who visits the Plain of Marathon at this day, the two 
most attractive aod interesting objects are the Tumulus or Mound, which 
has been described as standing between the two Marshes, and about balf- 
a-mile &om the sea j and at a distance of a thousand yards to the north of 
this, the substructions of a square building, formed of large blocks of white 
marble, which now bears the name of Pvrqos, or the Tower. 

Beneath the former, lie the remains of the one hundred and ninety-two 
Athenians who fell in the battle : the latter is the trophy of Miltiades. 
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To bury these heroes on the spot where they fell, was wise aod noble. 
The body of Callimachus, the leader of the right wing, was interred among 
them ; and as they fought, arranged by tribes, in the field, so they now 
lie in the same order in this tomb. Even the spectator of these days, who 
comes from a distant land, will feel an emotion of awe when looking upon 
this grand and simple monument, with which he seems, as it were, to be left 
alone on this wide and solitary plain ; nor will be wonder that the ancient 
inhabitants of this place revered those who lie beneath it as Beings more 
than human, — that they heard the sound of arms and the neighing of horses 
around it in the gloom of the night, and that the greatest Orator of the 
Antient World swore by those who lay buried at Marathon as if they were Gods. 

Xot only was Miltiades the leader of the Athenians on this plain, but it 
was through his means that they fought there at alL To him, therefore, 
they erected the honorary monument of which the remains have just been 
noticed. This trophy of Miltiades, which is now before us, would not 
suffer Themistocles to sleep. Such, as he said himself, was the effect 
of this fabric on his mind. Such were the fruits of pubUc rewards at 
that time. By honouring greatness, they created it. The trophy of Mil- 
tiades on the plain of Marathon produced that of Themistocles on the pro- 
montory of Salamis. 
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Of both these great battles^ there existed visible memorials on the spots 
where they were fought. But with respect to the manner in which their 
memory has been preserved by other records^ their fate has been very differ- 
ent. It is remarkable^ that while the battle of Marathon was represented both 
in painting and in sculpture^ — on the walls of the Poecile in the Agora of 
Athens^ and in the Temple of Victory on the Acropolis, on the frieze of which 
we still see the figures of the Persian combatants with their lunar shields, their 
bows and quivers, their curved scimitars, their loose trowsers and Phrygian 
tiaras, — ^this was not the case with the battle of Salamis. This difference arose, 
we conceive, not from any pre-eminence of glory which the former enjoyed, — 
for in this respect Salamis did not yield to Marathon, but rather, as it seems, 
from the dissimilar nature of the two battles themselves. While the variety of 
attitudes and movements of the combatants engaged in a conflict by land 
afibrded ample scope to the artist for a display of his powers of conception 
and of execution, especiaUy in his treatment of the human form, — the features 
and scenery of a seorfighty such as the long ships, their erect beaks, and 
their parallel lines of oars, were less tractable materials for his chisel and his 
pencil : their forms were too rigid, and too little susceptible of that ideal 
grace which was the soul of his art, to permit him to attempt a representa- 
tion which would fail to enhance the glory of that memorable deed, and 
perhaps would even expose it to the ridicule of his critical and fastidious 
countrymen. 

The same refinement of taste and love of imaginative beauty, — ^the same 
impatience of reality when inconsistent with his own conceptions of 
symmetry, which induced him, at the sacrifice of strict truth, to exhibit, in 
the fiieze of which we have spoken, the Athenians at Marathon with no 
other armour than their shields, and with no other covering or protection than 
a loose and flowing drapery, compelled him to abstain altogether from any 
representation of the sea-fight of Salamis, which would, if executed, have 
either been true without being picturesque, or picturesque without being 
possible. 

But, what Sculpture and Painting could not attempt, another Art has accom- 
plished. Among the combatants, both at Marathon and Salamis, was the tragic 
poet iEschylus. He left the former battle to be celebrated in the firescos of 
the Porch, and on the fiieze of the Temple ; the latter the dramatist himself 
immortalized in verses which retain their original fireshness, while the 
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painting of the one has vanished, and the sculpture of the other has been 
mutilated by decay. While the colours of the Painter have faded, and the 
marble of the Sculptor is broken and banished to a distant land, the work of 
the Poet lives every where : ^schylus, in his drama of The Persians, has 
painted, in honour of Salamis, a Portico which will never fade, and erected a 
Temple of Victory which will never fall. 

It is a walk of five hours firom the Phun of Marathon to the heights of 
Mount Penteltcus, where the marble quarries are seen which have obtained 
for this mountain so much renown in the annals of ancient Art. The road 
ascends from the plain toward the south-west, and passes over elevated 
Bteeps clad with pines and olives, and through glens refreshed with clear 
brooks, and overhung with oleanders and myrtles. The quarries, of which 
there are two, are to the north, — the one at a mile's distance, the other a 
little more than two, — of the Monastery which derives its name from the 
mountain under whose summit it lies. 



The lai^r quarry is open to the light ; on the south it is bounded by the 
rock, hewn to a lofty and perpendicular walL At the base of it is a wide 
cavern, which penetrates into the recesses of the cliff, and is hung with 
stalactites of white marble glittering with the brilliance of alabaster; the 
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incrustations, tinged with various hues, which shoot like branches fixnn the 
rock, present the appearance, when seen at a distance, of trees and groves of 
stone. The mouth of the grotto is fringed over with tufts of ivy. 

The marble of the Pentehc quarries resembles that of Paros in white- 
ness and splendour ; in fineness of grain it eclipses it ; in this respect 
it is very similar to that of Carrara, while it is exempt from the metal- 
lic stuns with which this latter is frequently sullied. Let us contrast 
for a moment the present appearance of this vast quarry before us, with its 
farmer condition. About two thousand two hundred and ninety years ago. 



its sides, which are now deserted and silent, resounded with the din of busy 
workmen hewing its cUfia, and heaving with ropes and pulleys the huge 
masses which they had quarried from them, and letting them sink upon the 
hedges which bore them down the steep mountain-track into the plain and 
through the gates of the city of Athens, or carried them to the harbour of 
the Petraeus, whence they were transported to the shores of distant lands. 

We look with feelings of respect on the spots where great men were bom : 
the palace where a king or a conqueror first saw the light is an object of 
veneration ; we make a pilgrimage to the native place of the philosopher, 
and tablets are placed on the walls of the dwelling where a great poet first 
breathed the air : and we should here be guilty of strange insensibility, if 
we could regard with indifference, — nay, without a feeling of veneration, — 
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this, the native place of so many buildings and statues, which have inspired 
the admiration, refined the taete, influenced the acts, humanized the man- 



ners and elevated the thoughts, and even added dignity to the reli^on of 
men, — nay, of whole cities and kingdoms, for hundreds and thousands 
of years : he would, we say, be Uttle to be envied, who could look upon the 
quarries of Pentelicus without enthusiasm, — who could behold this vast and 
silent chamber of rock in which those immortal fabrics, the Parthenon, 
the Propyl^a, and the T£MPl.e of Thesrub were bom, from whose 
recesses came forth that long train of beautiful forms, which, sculptured 
in marble, have made the Panathenaic solemni^, which they represent, no 
longer a quinquenoial festival but an eternal jubilee, and the possession of 
which alone, — although marred, as they now are, torn from their proper 
soil, deposited, like dead objects, in a foreign Museum, and no longer 
breathing in their native freshness on their onu Temple, — a thing, perhaps, 
just and expedient, but still to be deplored — has made England richer in the 
productions of sculpture than any other nation of the world. 

Here, at least, on the spot itself, and with this object before us, we may be 
permitted to indulge in such an emotion, and also to express the sentiment, 
that, — to compare human things with divine, — we, in this marble mine of 
Pentelicus, when we thus consider it together with the structures and forms 
which have emanated thence, are presented with a picture of the operations 
of that creative and vivifying Power by which the great fabric of the Universe 
was reared, and all the forms and imagery, with which it is furnished, were 
produced from the void and lifeless quarry of Chaos. 
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Nor should we forget here the names of those who have employed their 
srt in fashioning the materials which they derived from this place. The 
marble which was drawn from the spot before us was worked by the hands 
of the greatest Architects and Sculptors of antiquity. It was hewn and 
chiselled by Ictinus and Phidias ; it was carved by Scopas and by Prajuteles; 
it exercised their skill, and has made their names immortal. 

Cicero, in one of his letters to AtUcus, expresses his desire to receive some 
statues of Pentelic marble which his friend had promised to send him from 
this country; and the architraves hewn from the neighbouring moimtain of 
Hymettus were used to decorate the palaces of Rome in the Augustan age- 



She therefore borrowed her marble from Athens, and nothing indicates more 
forcibly the pre-eminence over the capital of Italy, which the latter enjoyed 
as the mistress of the world in arts, than a comparison of the materials for 
plastic and architectural purposes which Nature supplied respectively to each. 
While those of Rome were limited to the dark Peperine stone of Alba and of 
Gabii, to the Tufo of the Campagna, and to the porous and encrusted Tra- 
vertine of the Anio — materials not very favourable for architecture of a deco- 
rative kind, and less serviceable for sculpture, — the resources of Athens, for 
both piuposes, were inexhaustible. On one side of the City lay the quarries 
of the snow-white Megarian and of the grey atone of Eleuais ; on the other, 
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the blue Hymettian, the veined Carystian, and the lucid Pent«Uc. In short, 
her stone was marble ; and in her language she gave the same word to both. 
Returning to the Monastery of which we have spoken, and descending 



to the north-east of the latter. The stream there 

rises ftom the earth beneath a wide plane-tree, and spreads it^lf into a broad 
and qukt pool of clear water, which in the summer season is overhung with the 
leaves and fruit of various trees. The houses of the village are sprinkled 
among gardeDS, vineyards, and olive-yards. Cephissia still preserves its 
ancient name. It was the country of tlie comic poet Menander, and the 
summer retreat of the learned and hberal philosopher of Athens, Herodea 
Atticus. This was his Tusculum. To this spot he retired for health and 
study : hither he invited his friends and the lovers of pursuits similar to his 
own. His villa at Cephissia, as we are informed by one who enjoyed his 
hospitality here in the sultry season, was refreshed by streams and shaded by 
a grove. On one side of it were long porticos, or arcades, beneath which he 
and his friends used to walk and converse, and at its back were copious 
baths of cool and transparent water : the gardens about it resounded with 
the murmuring of brooks and the warbhng of birds. This was the residence, 
and such were the recreations, of one, who, notwithstanding the chains 
which have been made agmnst him of literary vanity and idle display, was. 
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from Iiis erudition, his public spirit, and his munificence, well worthy to have 
passed his days, as he did, at Athens, at Cephissia, and at Marathon, in the 
peaceful age of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. 

We are carried from our mountain track still further into the plain, and in 
the direc^on of Athens, to visit a place which was connected in former times 
with the private life of another Philosopher. Between the two villages of 
Cbphissia and Mabousi, is that of Habacle. Near this spot, among 



these olive groves and vineyards, was the country seat of Plato. He speaks 
of it in his will, — where he bequeaths it to his son Adeimantus, — as lying 
near the road to Cephissia, which was on the north, and reaching on the 
south to the Heracleum, or Temple of Hercules. From this notice of it 
its portion is easily ascertained ; for the names of both of these places are 
preserved to this day ; that of the former in the modem Cephissia, while 
that of the latter siUTives in the village just mentioned of Habacle. 
Perhaps it was from his orchard on this spot that the Philosopher sent the 
laige present of figs to Diogenes, who had asked only for three, which 
drew from the cynic the sarcastic answer, instead of thaoks : "Thus it is, 
that when you are asked a plain question in philosophy, which might be 
answered in three words, you reply to the inquirer in ten thousand." 

We have spoken above of the village of Marousi. As those of Cephissia 
and Haracle preserve in their names a record of their ancient inhabitants, 
theii language, and their religious worship, so that of Mabousi recals to the 
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recollection the title of a heathen Deity, who waa the object of devotion to 
the anceatora of the villagers who dwell here more than two thousand yeara 
ago. Cased in the piaster wall of a small Greek chapel, near to this place, 
ia a marble slab, which, aa the ancient Greek inscription upon it commem»- 
rates, served once as a limit to mark the termination of the sacred enclosure 
of the Temple of the Ahabubian Diana, of whose appellation a veatige 
remtuna in the name of the village of Marousi. 

At the birth of Ericthoniua, the ancient King of Attica, Pallaa Minerva 
is said to have come from her Temple at Pallenb to Athens, and to have 
borne, aa a natal gift, tlirougb the air, that remarkable conical hill which 
stands at the north-east of Athens, and which was first named Lycabettcb, 
then Anchbsuub, and, at present, the Mouatmn of St. Georqb. llie 
Goddeaa, it is said, dropped it &om her arms on the spot where it now is, in 
order that it might serve aa a bulwark to defend Athens on that side. The 
Temple at Palleoe, &om which she came, stood, we believe, not far from 
Marousi. It was a spot famed in history as the scene of the contests between 
the sons of Peisistratus and their rivals the AlcouBonids, and in earlier days, 
for the pursuit, by lolaus, of the Argive Eurystheus, from the Plain of 
Marathon to the Sdronian rocks. 

Between the aouthem foot of Penteliciis and the northern slope of 
Hymettub is a level interval, two miles broad. This is the communication 
between the two principal plains of Attica, namely, that of Athena on the 
west, and that of MESOOiSA, or Intbriob of Attica, on the south-east. 

It is superQuous to repeat what has already been scud (in the 29ih and fol- 
lowing pages), of the extent, variety, and beauty of the view from the siunmit 
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of Mount Hymettus. It will long live in the memoiy of him who has beheld 
it, presenting, as it does, to the eye objecta and creatioDs both of nature and 
of art, distingiiished by euch surpassing loveliness both of symmetry and of 
colour, and of such interest in themselTes, and in the thoughts which they 
suggest, that neither die lapse of time, nor the business of life, nor weariness 
of body or of mind, will ever be able to deprive him of the pleasure which he 
felt when contemplating the scenery beneath biro, as he stood upon this spot. 
The produce of the neighbouring mountain of Pentelicus has been spoken 
of above. To compare with it that of Hymettus. While the vast quarria 
of the former, — ^having once been worked with laborious energy by genera- 
tions of men, who have left no posterity in their own land, — have remained 
uDtouched for many centuries, there has been no cessation of industry, and 
DO interruption in the succession of labourers in the humbler hivet of Hymet- 
tus, from the most glorious days of Athens to the present hour. The Cecro- 
pian Beea have survived all the revolutions which have changed the features 
and uprooted the population of Attica : according to the poetical prophecy. 
Their race renuiiu immortal, ever ttandi 
Their home immored, aod urei of «ire* we bom. 



enter the cave, which is lighted from the narrow adit: it is hung with sta- 
lactites, and bends itself so as to form two apartments, the one nearly parallel 
to the other. This place was a natural Temple, dedicated to Pan 
and the pastoral Nymphs. It would have been a fit scene for an Idyl 
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of Theocritus, and waa worthy, from its beauty, to have been graced 
with inscriptioDB from the pen of Nossis and Meleager. In ancient days, 
the pipes and reeds of shepherds were Buspended, as votive ofTeringa, 
on its rocky walls ; basins of stone, and cups of wood carved with figures and 
flowers, were here dedicated to the Deities of the place ; here, images of the 
Nymphs stood in their small niches ; hither, the first flowers of their gardens, 
the first ripe ears of their harvests, the first grapes of their vineyards, the 
first apples of their orchards, were brought as oblations by the shepherds 
and peasants of Attica. And now, at this day, there remiun visible traces of 
their devotion, as well as memorials of the person who dedicated this grotto 
to the worship of their rural Deities. Engraved on the rock, at the entrance, 
IB an inscription in verse, which announces that Archedemus, a native of 
Phene, in Thessaly, formed this cave, by the counsel of the Nymphs : other 
records of the same kind inform us, that it was sacred to the Graces, to 
Apollo, and to Pan. Two verses, inscribed on a slab of marble, speak of a 
garden planted here in honour of the Nymphs. In another part of the 
cave is the figure of Archedemus himself, rudely sculptured on the rock, 
dressed in his shepherd's coat, and with a hammer and a chisel in his hands, 
cutting the sides of the cave. 

Plato, in early youth, was led hy his parents to a grotto on Mount 
Hymettus, that he might present an offering to Pan, the Nymphs, and the 
Pastoral Apollo, to whom it was dedicated. There is good reason to believe 
that this cave, which, as the above inscriptions still existing on its walls assure 
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us, was coDBecrated to those very Deities, has been trodden by the feet of 
the great philosopher of Athens ; and that his eye has rested upon the same 
objects that we now see in this simple pastoral temple, which has sustained 
but httle injury from the lapse of years, while the magnificent fanes of the 
Athenian capital have crumbled to decay. 

It is a distance of ten miles, in an easterly direction, from this spot to the 
hay of Pbasia, one of the best harbours of the coast of Attica. At the 
centre of its entrance, which is a mile broad, is a small island, on which, at 
an elevation of three hundred feet from the level of the sea, is a sitting statue 
of white marble, from the attitude of which, resembling that of a tailor at his 
work, the harbour derives its modem name of Port Raphte, — an appellation 
not very complimentary to its sculptor, who is supposed to have intended to 
represent by it a Roman Emperor. 

About nine miles south of this place is another harbour, more celebrated 
in ancient times, that of Tboricus : it is a semicircular bay, a mile and a 
half in breadth ; to the north of it, on a rugged hill, are the remains of the 
Acropolis of the city, of rude and massive masonry : at its foot is a Theatre, 
■ and near it a covered Gallery of very antique style. In the plain, to the 



west, are the ruins of a large and magnificent Building, which was adorned 
with a marble peristyle. Another vestige of the ancient Thoricus survives in 
the modem name of the place, Thebico. 

If a line be drawn due west from the site of the ancient Thoricus, it will, 
after a distance of eight miles, meet the western coast of Attica, in a place 
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formerly called Anaphlybtus, and now, by a slight change, Anaphyso : if 
again, from these points, Thoricus and Anapblystus, lines be drawn to 
Capo Colonni, the ancient Suniuh, we shall then have a triangle nearly 
equilateral, at the three angles of which are three places all of considerable 
importance in the history of Attica, and whose sides enclose a space from 
which she derived the means of her former affluence and glory. 

The coined treasure of Athena was preserved in the Opisthodomus, or 
hinder apartment of the Pabthenon, or Temple of Minerva, in the Acro- 
pohs of that city. This country, which we are now describing, at the southern 
extremi^ of Attica, was, as it were, a natural Opisthodomus to the Temple 
of Minerva, on the promontory of Sunium. In it lay the uncoined wealth 
of Athens. In it were the mines of Attica, that " fountain of silver, the 
treasure of the land." The district was called Laubeuh, a name probably 
derived from the shafts and passages simk and pierced beneath its surface, 
many o( which are still visible on the road between Sunium and Thoricus. 



The path here, near the sea-shore, is strewn with heaps of scoria, from which 
the silver ore was smelted in ancient times. 

These mines vrere the properly of the Athenian State, and were trans- 
ferred by it to individuals for payments made partly as purchase-money and 
partly as reserved rent, the amount of the former being regulated by the 
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extent and supposed value of the miue, that of the latter by its actual pro- 
ductivenesB. They were worked at a period of very early antiquity : in the 
days of Themistocles the supply from them was very abundant ; when Xeno- 
pbon wrote, they were beginning to fail; in Strabo's age they were exhausted ; 
Pausanias speaks of them only as a monument of the past. They consiBted 
of lajge vaults, supported by columns, aired and lighted by vents, and di- 
vided into compartments. Many thousand slaves were employed in working 
them. From these dark cavities, now shaded with pines and overgrown with 



junipers and lentisks, was derived the wealth which enabled Athena to 
create and maintain the navy by which she first coped with iGgina and after- 
wards ireed Greece. Hence too issued the coin of Athens, which circu- 
lated in every part of the civilized world, and was no where surpassed in 
purity. For a long time she had no other term in her language for money 
tlian that which signified silver : whether she ever coined gold is doubtfid, 
but before she used it in her currency, her bberties were lost. 

It was the boast of Atiieos that ber coinage was so excellent Qiai it was 
everywhere exchanged with profit by its possessor : and it is worthy of 
remark, that, in order to preserve its credit in foreign lands, she studiously 
retained upon it the original archaic type of the head of Minerva, which 
looked rather as if it bad proceeded from /Egypt than from the most po- 
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IiBbed capital of Greece : thus, while in all the other arts of design, she 
advanced from the rude outline to consummate symmetry, in Numismatics 
she remained stationary, and while all her other productions were unrivalled 
in elegance, her money was as inferior in beauty, as it claimed to be superior 
in value, to that of nearly all the other states of Greece. 

The Temple op Minebva, at Sunium, stands upon a raised terrace at 
the highest point of the cape ; its direction is from east to west ; it had six 
columns at each frvnt ; the number of those on the north and south cannot 
clearly be ascertained : nine are still standing on the south, three on the 
north, two and one of the ania at the east. It was surrounded by a sacred 
tetnenos or enclosure, entered by a portico or Propyliea at its north-east comer. 
The walls of the fortress of Sunium descend from the temple toward the north ; 
they are stiU traceable for their complete circuit, which is half a mile. 

This temple, elevated on high above the ^gsean Sea, at the extremity 
of this promontory, stood like the Portico or Vestibule of Attica. Con- 
structed of white marble, placed on this noble site, and visible at a great 
distance from the sea, it reminded the stranger who approached it in his 
vessel from the south, by the fair proportions of its architecture, and by the 
decorations of sculpture and of ptunting with which it was adorned, 
that be was coming to a land illustrious for its skill in the most graceful 
Arts; a land set apart, as it were, from all others for their cultivation, and 
appropriated to their use; and that as this fabric, dedicated to Minerva, was 
approached by a portico, and surrounded by a consecrated enclosure, so the 
whole land of Attica itself was a sacred Tehenos, whose boundaries were 
Seas and Mountains, and whose Propylsa was the Temple of Minerva 
on the promontory of Sunium. 
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science ; they should not have been the objects 
c^ laborious research, but should have been familiar to him from his 
ia&ncj, — have sprung up> as it were, spontaneously in his mind, and 
have grown with his growth. Nor should the period of its remote 
antiquity be to him a land of shadows, — a Platonic cave in which un- 
substantial forms move before his eyes as if he were entranced in a dream. 
To him, the language of its Mythology should have been the voice of Truth. 
The Temples of Athens should not have been to him mere Schools of Art. 
He should not have considered them as existing, in order that he might 
examine their details, measure their dimensions, delineate their forms, copy 
their mouldings, and trace the vestiges of colouring still visible upon them. 
They should not have aiTorded materials merely for his compass or his 
pencil, but for his affections and for his religion. 
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This, we gladly coDfess, is not our case. We commence our description 
of this City with avowing the fact, that it is im- 
■ possible, at this time, to convey, or entertain, 
an idea of Athens such as it appeared of old to 
the eyes of one of its inhabitants. But there is 
another point of view from which we love to 
contemplate it, — one which suppUes us with 
reflections of deeper interest, and raises in the 
heart sublimer emotions than could have been 
ever suggested in ancient days by the sight of 
Athena to an Athenian. 

We see Athena in ruins. On the central rock 
of its Acropolis, exist the remains, in a muti- 
lated state, of three temples, — the Temple of 
Victory, the Parthenon, and the Erkc- 
THEUM. Of the Propyl^a, in the same 
place, at its western entrance, some walls and a 
few columns are still standing. Of the Theatrb 
on the south side of the AcropoUs, in which 
the dramas of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides were represented, some stone steps remiun. 
Not a vestige survives of the Courts in which 
Demosthenes pleaded. There is no trace of the 
Academic porches of Plato, or of the Lyceum 
of Aristotle. The P(ecile of the Stoics has 
vanished. Only a few fragments of the Long 
Walls which ran along the plain, and united 
Athens with its harbours, are yet visible. Even 
Nature herself appears to have undeigone a 
change. The source of the fountain Callirboe 
has almost failed; the bed of the Ilissub is 
nearly dry ; the harbour of the Peiraus is 
narrowed and made shallow by mud. 

But while this is so, — while we are forcibly 
and mournfully reminded by this spectacle, of 
the perishable nature of the most beautiful 
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objects which the world haa seen, — while we read in the ruin of these Tem- 
ples of Athens, and in the total extinction of the Religion to which they were 
dedicated, an Apology in behalf of Christianity and a Refutation of Paganism^ 
more forcible and eloquent than any of those which were composed and pre- 
sented to the Roman Emperor by Aristides and Quadratus in this place, we 
are naturally led by it to contrast the permanence and vitality of the spirit 
and inielligence which produced these works, of which the vestiges either 
exist in a condition of ruinous decay, or have entirely disappeared, with 
the iragihty of the material elements of which they are composed. 

Not at Athens alone are we to look for Athens. The epitaph, — Hare is 
the heart : the ^rit is every where, — may be applied to it. From the gat^ 
of its Acropolis, as from a mother city, issued intellectual colonies into every 



rc^on of the world. These buildings now before us, ruined as they are at 
present, have served for two thousand years as models for the most admired 
jabrics in every civilized country of the world. Having perished here, they 
survive there. They live in them as in their legitimate ofispring. Thus the 
genius which conceived and executed these magnificent works, while the 
materials on which it laboured are dissolved, has itself proved immortal. 
We, therefore, at the present time, having witnessed this fact, have more 
cogent reasons for admiring the consummate skill which created them, than 
were possessed by those who saw these structures in their original glory and 
beauty. 

Again, not merely in her material productions, existing here or elsewhere, 
does the spirit of Athens survive. Not in her Buildings and her Statues, 
nor in the imitations of them which are the ornaments of other nations, but 
also in the purely intellectual creations of her great Minds, is it to be found: 
it is to be traced in those writings of her Poets, Historians, Philosophers, 
and Orators, which remain unimpaired by time, and not merely live them- 
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selves^ but have served as the source of life to others; whose worth could 
never be estimated till many centuries had elapsed, and who, having now 
been judged by posterity to be worthy of immortality, have given an interest 
to the soil from which they sprung, to the ground which they trod, and to 
the temples in which they worshipped, which these objects did not, and 
could not, possess, as long as the memory of those was recent from whom 
they derived it. The city of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Pericles, of 
iEschylus, Thucydides, Plato, and Demosthenes, could not have been 
regarded, as such, by their contemporaries or immediate successors, with 
those feelings of veneration which we experience, who know what influence 
they have exercised, and will never cease to maintain, over the thoughts and 
deeds of men. In this respect,— and it is a very important one,— the modem 
spectator of Athens enjoys advantages for a contemplation of this city, which 
were never known to its ancient inhabitants. 

We feel, therefore, a lively sensation of pleasure in tracing, step by step, 
the vestiges of this place, in examining its topographical details, in exploring 
the sites of its former buildings, and in studying the character of those 
which remain: for thus we seem to be brought into the society of men, 
whose names will never perish; thus we appear ourselves to imbibe a 
portion of that spirit which animated them, and produced the works which 
have raised their authors from the level of common minds to a loftier eleva- 
tion of their own. 

The Orator Demades, when he was on a visit at the court of Philip of 
Macedon, and was desired one day, at a banquet, by the King, to g^ve him 
an idea of the dimensions, form, and peculiar features of Athens, is said to 
have sketched a Map of the city upon the table at which he was sitting. 
We propose now to attempt an outline of the same kind, as far as the 
existing remains and the intimations of ancient authors enable us to do so. 

In order to obtain a distinct notion of the natural characteristics of the spot 
to which we refer, let us consider it, in the first place^ as abstracted from all 
artificial modifications ; — let us imagine ourselves as existing in the days of 
Cecrops, and looking upon the site of Athens. In a vride plain, which is 
enclosed by mountains, except on the south, where it is bounded by the sea, 
rises a flat, oblong rock, lying from east to west, about fifty yards high, 
rather more than one hundred and sixty broad, and than three hundred 
in length. It is inaccessible on all sides but the west, on which it is 
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approached by a steep slope. This is the future Acropolis, or Citadel 
of Athens. We place ourselves upon this eminence, and cast our eyes 
about UB. Immediately on the west is a second hill, of iiregular form, lower 



than that oo which we stand, and opposite to it. This is the Areopagus. 
Beneath it, on the south-west, is a valley, neither deep nor narrow, open 
both at the north-west and south-east Here was the Agora, or public 
place of Athens. Above it, to the south-west, rises another hill, formed, 
like the two others already mentioned, of bard and rugged limestone, 
clothed here and there with a scanty covering of herbage. On this hill the 
popular assemblies of the future citizens of Athens will be held. It will be 
called the Pnyx. To the south of it is a fourth hill of similar kind, known 
in after-ages as the Museuh. Thus, a group of four hills is presented to 
our view, which nearly enclose the space wherein the Athenian Agora 
existed, as the Forum of Rome lay between the hills of the Capitol and the 
Palatine. 

Beyond the plain, to the south-west, the sea is visible, distant about four miles 
from this central rock. On the coast are three bays, — the future Harbours 
of Athens, — the Phaleruh, Munychia, and Pbir£Us; the first being 
tiie nearest to us, the last the most distant from our present position. Toward 
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the coast, and ia the direction of these Port«, run two small streams, both 
coming from the north-east ; the one on the south side of us, passing us at a 
distance of half a mile, the other on the north, and at the distance of two: 
they do not reach the shore, but are lost in the intermediate plain. The 
former is the Ilisbus, the latter the CBPBisaus. To the north of the 



fttrmer, and at a mile's distance to the north-east of the Acropolis, is a rocky, 
conical hiU, of considerable height, and one of the most striking features 
of the scenery of Athens. This is Mount Lycadettus. Regarding then 
the hill of the Acropolis as the centre of the fiiture city of Athena, we have, 
as its natural frontiers to the north and south, two riverg, while on the east 
and west it is bounded by hilU; its limit on the east being the mountain 
of Lycabettus, and on the west the lower range which consists of the Pnyx 
and the Museum. Such is a brief sketch of the physical features which 
distinguish the site of the Athenian City. 

AVe now quit this period of remote antiquity, when the soil of the future 
Athens was either untenanted, or occupied only by a few rude and irregular 
buildings, and pass at once to the time when it bad attained that splen- 
dour which made it, in Literature and in Art, the MetropoUtan City of 
the World. A more striking contrast than that which is presented by the 
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qipearance of this same spot at these two different epochs, cannot well be 
imagined. 

No longer, therefore, as contemporaries of the ancient king of Attica, but ex- 
isting, m imagination, in the age of Pericles and of his immediate successors, 
we now contemplate this city as it then exhibited itself to the eye. 
Fint, we direct our attention to the central rock of the Acropolis. And 
let us here suppose ourselves as joining at this period that splendid pro- 
cession of Minstrels, Priests, and Victims, of Horsemen and of Chariots, 
which ascended to that place at the quinquennial solemnity of the Great 
Panathen^ea. Aloft above the heads of the train, the sacred Peplos, raised 
and stretched lUce a sail upon a mast, waves in the air : it is variegated 
with an embroidered tissue of battles, of giants, and of Gods : it will be 
carried to the Temple of the Minerva Polias in the Citadel, whose statue 



it is intended to adorn. In the bright season of summer, on the twenty- 
ughth day of the Athenian month Hecatomhieon, let us mount with this 
procession to the western slope of the Acropolis. Toward the termination 
of its course, we are brought in &ce of a colossal fabric of white marble. 
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which crowns the brow of the steep, and stretches itself from north to south 
across the whole western front of the Citadel, which is about one hundred and 
seventy feet in breadth. 

The centre of thia fabric consists of a portico sixty feet broad, and formed 
of six fluted columns of the Doric order, raised upon four steps, and inter- 
sected by a road passing through the midst of the columns, which are thirty 
feet in height, and support a noble pediment. From this portico two wings 
project about thirty feet to the west, each having three coliunns on the side 
nearest the portico in the centre. 

The architectural mouldings of the fabric glitter in the sun with brilliant 
tints of red and blue : in the centre, the cofifers of its soffits are spangkd 
with stars, and the ants of tbe wings are fringed with an azure embroidery 
of ivy leaf. 

We pass along the avenue lying between the two central columns of the 
portico, and through a corridor leading fi-om it, and formed by three Ionic 
columns on each hand, and are brought in front of five doors of bronzy; the 
central one, which is the loftiest and broadest, being immediately before us. 

This structure which we are describing is the Pkoptl-ea, or Vestibide of 
the Athenian citadeL It is built of Pentelic marble. In the year b. c. 43? 
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it was commenced, and was completed by the architect Mnesicles iu five 
years from that time. Its termination, therefore, coincides very nearly with 
the commencement of the Peloponaesian war. 

After a short pause, in order to contemplate the objects around us, to 



explore the Gallery, adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus, in the left 
wing of the Propylsea, and to visit the Temple of Victory on our right, 
which possesses four Ionic columns on its western and four at its eastern 
end, thus being approached by two fa9ades, and whose frieze is sculptured 



with figures of Persians and of Greeks fighting on the plain of Marathon, 
we return to the marble corridor of the Propyleea. 

We will now imagine that the great bronze doors of which we have 
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spoken as standing at the termination of this gallery are thrown back upon 
their hinges, to admit the Riders, and Charioteers, and all that long and 
magnificent array of the Panathenaic procession, which stretches hack from 
this spot to the area of the Agora at the western foot of the Citadel. We 
behold through this vista the Interior of the Athenian Acropolis. We 
pass under the gateway before us, and enter its precincts, surrounded on all 
sides by massive walls : we tread the soil on which the greatest men of the 
ancient World have walked, and behold buildings ever admired and imitated, 
and never equalled in beauty. We stand on the platform which is at once 
the Temple, the Fortress, and the Museum of Athens. 



To speak, in the first instance, and very briefly, of minor ol^ects here pre- 
sented to our notice, which it is impossible to specify in detail. We behold 
before and around us almost a City of statues, raised upon marble pedestals, 
the works of noble sculptors — Phidias and Polycletus, of Alcamenes, and 
Praxiteles, and Myron, — and commemorating the virtues of benefactors of 
Athens, or representing the objects of her worship : we see innumerable 
altars dedicated to heroes and Gods ; we perceive Uu^ slabs of white 
marble inscribed with the records of Athenian history, with civil contracts 
and articles of peace, with memorials of honors awarded to patriotic citizens 
or munificent strangers. 
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Proceeding a little fiirther, we have, on our left, raised on a high base, a 
huge statue of bronze, the labour of Phidias. It is seventy feet in height, 
and looks towards the west, upon the Areopagus, the Agora, and the Pnyx, 
and far away over the ^gsean sea. It is armed with a long spear and oval 
shield, and bears a helmet on its head ; the point of the lance, and the crest 
of the casque, appearing above the loftiest building of the Acropolis, are 
visible to the sailor who approaches Athens trom Suniiun. 

This is Minerva Prouachus, the ~' 
of Athens, who, looking down from 
eminence in the citadel, seems by hi 
and her accoutrements to promise pri 
the city beneath her, and to bid defii 



Passing onward to the right, we 
arrive in front of the great marble 
Temple, which stands on the most 
elevated ground of the Acropolis. 
"We see eight Doric columns of huge 
dimensions elevated on a platform, 
ascended by three steps at its western 
front. It has the same number on 
the east, and seventeen on each side. 
At either end, above the eight co- 
lumns, is a lofty pediment extending 
to a length of eighty feet, and fur- 
nished with nearly twenty figures of 
superhuman size. The group which 
we see before us, at the western end, 
represents the contest of Minerva 
with Neptune, for the soil of Athens ; 
the other, above the eastern front, 
exhibits the birth of the Athenian 
Goddess. 

Beneath the cornice which ranges on all sides of the Temple, is the frieze, 
divided into compartments by an alternating series of triglyphs and of 
metopes, the Utter of which are ninety-two in number,— fourteen on either 
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front, and thirty-two on each flank : they are a little more than four feet 
square, and are occupied by one or more figures in high relief; they represent 
the actions of the Goddess to whom the Temple is dedicated, and of the 
Heroes, especially those who were natives of Athens, who fought under her 
protection, and conquered by her assistance. They are the works of Phidias 
and his scholars; and, together with the pediments at the two fronts, 
may be regarded as offering a history in sculpture of the most remarkable 
subjects contained in the Mythology of Athens. 



Attached to the temple, beneath each of the metopes on the eastern front, 
hang round shields covered with gold ; below them are inscribed the 
names of those who dedicated them as offerings to Minerva, in testimony of 
their gratitude for the victories they had won ; the spoils of which they 
shared with her, as she partook in the labours which achieved them. 

The members of the building above specified are enriched with a profusion 
of vivid colom^, which throw around the fabric a joyful and festive beauty, 
admirably harmonizing with the brightness and transparency of the at- 
mosphere which encircles it. The cornice of the pediments is decorated 
with painted ovoli and arrows ; colom^d meanders twine along its annulets 
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and beads ; and honeysuckle ornaments wind beneath tbem : the pediments 
themselves are studded with disks of various hues ; the triglypfas of the 
fneze are streaked with tints which terminate in plate-bandes and gattai of 
azure dye ; gilded festoons bang on the architraves below tbem. It would, 
therefore, be a very erroneous idea to regard this Temple which we are des- 
cribing, merely as the best School of Architecture in the world. It is also 
the noblest Museum of Sculpture and the richest Gallery of Painting. 

We ascend by three steps, which lead to the door of the Temple at the 
posticum or west end, and stand beneath the roof of the peristyle. Here, 
before the end of the cella, and also at the pronaos or eastern front, is a range 
of six columns, standing upon a level raised above that of the peristyle by 
two steps. The cella itself is entered by one door at the west and another 
at the east: it is divided into two apartments of unequal size, by a wall 
running from north to south ; of which the western, or smaller chamber, is 
called the Opisthodomus, and serves as the Treasury of Athens ; the eastern, 
is the Temple properly so called ; it contains the colossal statue of Minerva, 
the work of Phidias, composed of ivory and gold, and is peculiarly termed, 
from that circumstance, the Parthenon, or Residence of the Vir^n God- 
dess, a name by which the whole building is frequently described. 
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At the summit of the exterior walla of the cella, and ex. 
}ng the four sides of it, is a frieze in Ion- 
representing the Panathcnaic Procession : 
Qoving from west to east, and may be ima- 
to have just entered the Acropolis by the 
gate of the Propybea, to have advanced 
to the south-west angle of the Temple, 
and then to have divided itself into two 
lines, one of which proceeds first along 
the western end, and then round the 
north-west corner and along the northern 
flank of the building; the other by the 
southern dank, so that when they anive 
at the eastern front, they face each 
other. Here they are separated by twelve 
sealed figures, of size superior to the 
rest, and of whom six fece the north, 
and six the south. They form a strik- 
ing contrast, by their sedate attitudes, 
to the rapidity of the procession, com- 
posed of cars and horsemen chasing 
each other in quick succession, and in- 
creasing in speed as they approach the 
eastern front of the Temple. The twelve figures which have been mentioned 
are Deities. To appear in their presence was the object of the Panathenaic 
Procession, and by the juxta-position of their dignified calmness as the goal 
of its eager rapidity, the trmn itself seems, as it were, to pass insensibly 
from the restlessness of earth to the tranquillity of heaven. 

Such, then, ia the Parthenon of Athens; the work of Ictinus and Cal- 
liatratus, adorned with sculptures from the hand of Phidias and his scholars, 
completed under the administration of Pericles, in the year b.c. 439. 

The PsFLOs borne in the Panathenaic solemnity is destined to adorn the 
statue of Minerva Polias, which stands in the heautjfid and singular 
Temple to the north of the Parthenon. The direction of this fabric is from 
east to west, its cella is seventy-three feet long and thirty-seven broad, and, 
hke that of the Parthenon, ia divided into two apartments; but these two 
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PoLtAs; the western to Pandrosus: the eastern is faced by an Ionic 
bexastyle portico, and the level of its floor is eight feet higher than that of 
the rest of the building. At the north-west angle is another portico, which con- 
sists of six Ionic columns, — of which four are in front, namely, to the north, 
and one on each side, — and leads into the western chamber. A third por- 
tico, at the south-west angle of the Temple, conducting also into the west- 
ern chamber, is formed, not of columns, but of CARYATinES, or rather, 
as they should be described, of Athenian Virgins dressed in their Pana> 
thenaic costume. They are six in number : four of them standing in front 
toward the south, and one on each side ; they are raised on a podium, or 
dwarf wall, about four feet high frvm the ground. 

The western wall of the cella is pierced by three windows, the apertures 
of which are narrower at the top than they are at the bottom, and by their 
interpoMtioQ four Ionic columns eng^/ed in the wall are separated frvm each 
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other. A frieze of grey Eleusinian atone, to which sculptured figures are 
attached hy metal cramps, surmounts the cella. 

This Temple has succeeded in nam'' anH sitft tn one of the - 
most ancient sanctuaries of Athens, 
bears the title of the Ancient Tbj 
The present building dates its comm* 
the age of Pericles, although, in all j 
account of the death of that statesmai 
pense incurred by Athens in the 
war, and of a fire which injured the 
year B.C. 406, it was not completed 
thirty years after his decease. 

Four different objects of great nati 
interest, contained within the walls 
of the Erectheum, give it a sanctity 
and an importance unequalled by 
that of any other temple at Athens. 
In its eastern chamber is the ancient 
Statue of Minerva Polias, made of 
olive-wood, which fell down fix)m 
heaven. This was the Minerva who 
had contended with Neptune for the 
possession of the Athenian soil : she 

was the original protectress of the i 

Acropolis and of Athens ; to her the 
embroidered Peploa at the festival of 

the Panathentea was dedicated ; it was to this her Temple that Orestes came 
as a suppliant from Delphi, when he tied from the Eumenides ; before her 
statue burns the golden lamp both night and day, which ia fed with oil only 
once a year: the Sacred Serpent, the guardian of the Acropolis, dwells 
here : here is the silver-footed throne on which Xerxes sat when he viewed 
the battle of Salamis, — here the sword of Mardonius, the Persian general 
at Platffia. 

In the wettem chamber, that of Pandrosus, is the salt spring which Nep- 
tune fetched from the ground in his contest with Minerva: upon the 
rock there is the impression of the trident with which he strack it ; there, 
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too^ is the sacred Olive which Minerva produced firom the soil to support her 
claim to its possession. From this tree all the olives of Attica are said to 
have sprung : and thus the most valuable produce of the Athenian territory 
is protected and consecrated by its alliance with this sacred pbmt^ which is 
under the immediate care of the tutelary Goddess of Athens. Such is the 
Ebectheum. 

Let us now turn our attention firom the 
objects within the citadel to those below it. 
From the central and elevated position of the 
Acropolis we enjoy a view of the whole Athen- 
ian dty Ijring at our feet. We will imagine 
it as it existed in ancient times. Looking 
northward^ we have immediately below us^ but 
not visible^ hollowed out in the face of the 
citadel^ the Sacred Cavb of Aglaurus^ the 
daughter of Cecrops^ who sacrificed herself in 
behalf of her country, by leaping in this place 
firom the cliff. It communicates by a subter- 
ranean passage with the Erectheum; by which 
the Arrhephori^ or priestesses of Minerva, de- 
scend on the night of the Panathensea, bearing 
a basket, in which the mysterious objects of 
her worship are contained; and by it the 
Persians scaled the rock of the Acropolis, 
when they made themselves masters of the 
citadel and of Athens, a little before the battle 
of Salamis. 

In this spot the youth of Athens, when they have attained the military 
age, receive their arms fi*om the state, and bind themselves by an oath, 
in the sanctuary of Aglaurus, to imitate her courage and defend Athens 
unto death. 

To the left, immediately beneath the north-west angle, and the Pelasgic, 
or northern wall of the citadel, is a second grotto of similar character to 
that of Aglaurus. It is sacred to Pan, to whom it was dedicated by the 
Athenians, in gratitude for the assistance which he had rendered them at 
the battle of Marathon. On its left, or western side, is a flight of steps 

u 
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hewn in the rock, which lead from the Acrapolis to the fouBtain of 
Clepsydra, and to the city. 

The Clepsydra supplies a water-clock which exists in the octagonal 
Tower built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes to the north of the cave of Aglaunis. 
On the eight faces of this fabric arc carved in marble the figures and 
names of the eight Winds, presented to that quarter of the heavens from 



which they respectively blow. The building is surmounted by a Triton of 
bronze, holding out from his hand a pointed wand, and revolving on an 
axis, so as to rest with the point han^ng over the figure of the wind which 
happens to be blowing at any particular time. 

Beneath these eight figures lines are traced on the walls of the tower, 
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which, by the shadow cast upon them by the styles iixccl above, indicate 
the hour of the day, as the Triton's wand does the quarter of the wind. 
When the sun does not shine, recourse is had to the water-clock wil^ 
the tower, which thus serves both as a vane and a chronometer. 

The quarter of Athens which stretches from this buihling to the north- 
east wall of the city la called Dioueia ; from it a gate, called the Diomeian, 
leads to Cynobarobs, where is a gymnasium surrounded by a grove ; this 
was the school of Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of the Cynics ; im- 
mediately beyond it, in the same direction, is the lofty mountain of Lvca- 
BETTD8, or Hill of Light, over whose pointed top the sun is seen from 
the west of the Acropolis to rise at the summer solstice, from which cir- 
cumstance it derives its name. 

Diomus was the son of Colyttus ; and in ac- - 
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a series of magnificeDt monuments dedicated to their memory^ to tlie two 
white hills of Colonub and the Olive Grove of the Academy. 

Constructed of white Peiit«lic marble, surrounded by a sacred enclosmc, 
and rtuaed upon two Btepe on a small isolated hill in the district of Melite, is 
the Temple of THEB&ua. Its eastern or principal front, and its south tide, 
are visible from our station in the Acropohs. It has sle columns at each 
end, and thirteen on each side. The eastern pediment is adorned with 
sculptures, as are the ten metopes on the east front: the latter relate to 
the labours of Hercules; white upon the four, both on the north and 
south sides, at the east end of the Temple, the exploits of Theseus are 
represented. There is a fiieze over both the pronaos and posticum; the 
former exhibits a contest of men mixed with Gods, and seems to refer to the 
war of Theseus with the Pallantids ; the latter represents the battles of the 
Centaurs and Lapithse. 



The building of this Templewas commenced under the auspices ofCimon 
SOD of Miltiades, in the year b.c. 476, four years after the battle of Salami^ 
and may he considered as the first effort of great importance to restore the 
consecrated buildings of Athens which were destroyed at its capture by the 
Persians before that event It is a singular circumBtauc^ and worthy of 
observation, that one of the first acts of the Athenians, on their retuni to 
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Athena after their own temporaiy banishment to Salamia and IVcezen, was to 
restore their national hero, Theaeus, who had heen exiled hj tiiai ancestors, 
to his own city. His remains were brought by Cimon jrom the Island of 
Scyros, the scene of his banishment and death, to this place ; and, as upon 
that occasion' the Athenians were beginning to erect for themselves a 
new and magniBcent city, and to adorn it with public buildings of great 
splendour, so they raised for him this noble structure, in which he is buried 
as a man and worshipped as a God. 

Hercules, as its sculptures shew, is assodated with his kinsman and com^ 
panioD, Theseus, in the honours of this Temple. It is an agreeable sight to 
witness this enduring record of their friendship, and also of the alliance 
subsisting between the two nations, Argos and Athens, who are represented, 
in the present case, by these two heroes ; and who entered into a confede- 
racy at the very period when this fabric was erected, so that this Temple 



may be conudered as a treaty of peace, consecrated by the sanctitms of 
religion. Another reminiscence of the same amity is preserved in the 
tradition, that Hercules espoused MeUte, from whom the district of Athens 
in which the Temple of Theseus stands derived its name. Thus the two 
heroes are locally connected; nor are we surprised to find a temple to 
Melanippus, the son of the Athenian hero, in the same neighbourhood. 
If the eye passes to the south-west from the Theseum, over the amall 
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mound of Colonus, not that without the walls, but the tumulua which stands 
at the northern entrance of the Agora, it will rest on a low hill sloping down 
to the north at the western verge of the city, aud at a quarter of a mile to 
the west of the AcropoliB. Here is a large semicircular area, of which the 
southern side, or diameter, is formed by a long line of limestone rock, hewn 
so as to present the appearance of a vertical wall, in the centre of which, 
and projecting from it, is a solid pedestal carved out of the living rock, 
ascended by steps, and based upon seats of the same material. The lowest 
or most northern part of the semicircular curve is supported by a terrace 
wall of polygonal blocks. 



This area is tbe Pnyx, the place of public assembly for the People of 
Athens. They do not meet beneath the roof, or within the walls of a closed 
building, but in this open space, for which Art has done nothing except by 
hewing the native rock at the south, and raising tbe wall at the north, which 
has just been mentioned. 

To form an idea of an Athenian assembly in the flourishing times of the 
Republic, we must ima^^ne this open space, consisting of about twelve 
thousand square yards, occupied by nearly six thousand dtizens seated in 
groups within it. In the presence of this vast multitude, one Man arises 
and ascends the stone steps, and takes his station on the pedestal, which is 
called the Beha, at the centre of the perpendicular rock. He has before him 
not merely these six thousand Athenians, but the whole of the city of Athens. 
Lying at a little distance beneath him he beholds tbe Agora, Med with statues 
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and altars and templea, and he is thus brought into the presence of the Great 
Men of old, the Heroes and the Gods of Athens. Beyond it he sees the 
Abeofaoub, the most ancient and venerable tribunal of Greece : above it, on 
the right, is the Acropolis, psresenting to his eyes the wings, the portico, and 
the pediment of the Propyleea ; towering above them in the air, and looking 
towards him, is the bronze colossus of Minerva Pbohachus, armed vrith 
helmet, spear, and shield, appearing from her proud eminence to chal- 
lenge the world in defence of Athens ; rising in severe and stately splen- 
dour to the right, is the Parthenon, exhibiting its front of eight 
huge marble colnmna, surmounted with sculptured metopes and pedi- 
ment filled with marble figures of horses, men, and gods, and both 
dazzling the eye with pointing and with gold. Viuble to the north, 
beyond the city and its walls, are the plains and villages of Attica, its corn- 
fields, and olive-grounds, and vineyards, lying in quietness made more 
peacefrd by its contrast with this stirring scene : further in the distance, are 
the castellated passes of Phylb and Dgcelea, and in the horizon of the 
scene, the high mountain ridges of Fames, Brilessus, and Pentelicus. 

Such are the objects which the Athenian orator sees before him from this 
pedestal of stone. To the left of him is the road to Eleusis, the Sacked 
Way, which, passing through the beautiful suburb of the Cerameicus, and 
by the groves of the Academy, and crossing the stream of the Cephiasus, 
climbs over the western heights of Mount ^galeos ; visible in the rear 
are the two long lines of wall, which, running along the plain for nearly five 
miles, unite the city with tbe Peirceus : there are the masts of vessels riding 
in the harbour, — merchantmen boimd for Fontus, jEgypt, or for Sicily ; fleets 
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which have gained for Athens empire and glory in distant lands^ — ^in the 
islands of the MgBsan, in the peninsula of Thrace, and on the coast of the 
Euxine. Further to the left, is the glorious Gulf of Salamis : on one side of 
it is the hill on which Xerxes sat to view the battle fought beneath him ; and 
on the other is the Cape, where stands the trophy of Themistocles. 

This, then, is the scenery of the Pnyx : such are the objects which sur- 
round the Athenian orator as he stands on its Bema* In their presence he 
speaks. In dread, therefore, mixed with delight, inspired by such a spec- 
tacle, he proceeds to address his vast audience like a General going to a field 
of battle, where he sees all the flags and banners of his country's glory un- 
furled and streaming before his eyes. 

These objects are to the Athenian Statesman and Orator standing on the 
rostra of the Pnyx, what his brave Epirots were, in after-ages, to Pyrrhus, 
upon the plains of Italy. They are the wings upon which he flies to glory. 
They are also, if we may so say, the levers by which he uplifts his audience, — 
for they stir their hearts as well as his own. Let no one, therefore, wonder, 
that in such a soil as this. Eloquence has flourished with a vigour yet unknown. 

Not to their natural genius alone, though in that they stood pre-eminent, 
— ^nor to rules of Art, though ingeniously contrived and elaborately studied, 
— ^nor to firequency of rhetorical exercises, nor to the skiU of their teachers, 
though they were well disciplined by both, — ^nor yet to the sagacity of their 
audience, though in that they enjoyed a high privilege, was Athens indebted 
for the piercing eloquence of Pericles, and the resistless impetuosity of De- 
mosthenes, but also, and especially, to these objects, which elevated their 
thoughts, moved their affections, and fired their imagination as they stood 
upon this spot. The school of Athenian oratory was the Pnyx. 

On the north-east side of the Agora, and between the Pnyx and the 
Acropolis, is the hill of the Areopagus. The ascent to it is by a flight of 
steps hewn in the limestone rock of which it consists, covered with thin 
herbage. Above the steps, on the rocky pavement of the hill, are the Stone 
Seats on which the Court of the Areopagus sits. In this spot, distinguished 
by a rude simplicity, is assembled the Council by whose predecessors Heroes 
and Gods are said to have been judged, and whose authority conmiands 
respect and enforces obedience when all other means fail, and whose wisdom 
has saved their country in times of difficulty and danger when there 
appeared to be no longer any opportunity for deliberation. 
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Beneath it, at its north-«aBt angle, and visible from our position on the 
Acropolis, encircled with a sacred Enclosure, fenced with a thick grove, and 
placed in a dark chasm of high rocks, is the sacred shiine of the Venerable 
Goddesses, the Eumenidee, whose name is not uttered by the mouth of an 
Athenian without a feeling of dread, and who hy the order of Minerva were 
conducted to this spot from the Areopagus after the trial of Orestes there, 
in which they were the accusers. 

By this local and religious connexion of the Tribunal of the Areopagus 
with the Temple of the Furies, the one partakes in the sanctity and inviol- 
ability of the other : and it has thus become not merely a political delin- 
quency, but also an act of sacrilege, to impair the dignity or encroach on the 
privileges of the Areopagus. 

The appearance of this consecrated spot, rendered more awful by antique 
traditions and by the peculiar features of its scenery, placed as it is near the 
Agora, in the very heart of the city, is very striking, from the contrast it 
presents by its sacred seclusion to the busy stir by which it is surrounded ; 
nor can it fail to impress a feeling of sober gravity on the minds of many, 
whose thoughts would otherwise be carried round in the whirl of the city 
and its concerns which eddies about it. 

Between the hills of the Pnyx on the south and the AcropoUs on the 
Dorth lies, as has been said, the Agora. It is a circular, or rather an ellip- 
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tical area, whose greatest length from south-east to north-west is about 
a third of a mile. It is approached on the north-west from the ci^ gate hy 
an avenue lying between two parallel Colonnades or Stoae, the one dedicated 
to JupiTEB EleuthEhius, or the Liberator, the other coDtaining the 
tribunal in which the Second Archon, or Basileus, who takes cognizaace of 
religious suits, presides : from him it is called the Stoa Basileios. Near 
them, in the Agora, is a third colonnade, — the Pcscilb Stoa, or Painted 
Porch, so called from the frescos, representii^ the battle of Marathon, which 
adorn it. From this porch, frequented by them, the Stoics derive their 
name. 

All the buildings connected with the civil processes employed in the 
enactment of laws at Athens are, from its neighbourhood to the Pnyx, fitly 



grouped together in this place. Here is the Bouleuterion, or Council 
Chamber, in which the Senate of Five Hundred meet to discuss measures 
before they are submitted to the Assembly of the people in the Pnyx. 
Here are the statues of the ten Heroes of Athena, — Cecrops, Erectheus, 
Pandion, ^geus, Hippothoon, Acamas, Leon, (Eneua, Ajax, Antiochus, — 
the Eponymi, as they are called, because they give their names to the ten 
tribes of Athens. To these statues the first draughts of laws are affixed, 
before they are discussed in the Assembly. Here is the refectory of the 
Pbytanes, or Presidents of the Assembly, — a building which may be dis- 
tinguished from the crowd of other fabrics in the same place by its hemi- 
spherical dome, and in which the most distinguished citizens of Athens are 
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entertained at the public charge. Id the centre of the area which we are 
describing stands the altar of the Twelve Gods, being the point to which 
all the roads of Attica convei^, and from which all distances upon them 
are measured. 

On the south-east verge of the Agora, and at the commencement of the 
acclivity by which we ascended the Acropolis, stand the two figures of 
Habuodius and Abistooeiton, the liberators of Athens from the tyranny 



of the Pisistratidse, which are treated with such respect by the Athenians, 
that in their decrees of honorary statues to be erected to the great men 
of their own or other countries, in memory of the benefits which the State 
has received at their hands, it is expressly specified that they may be placed 
in any part of the Agora which may be most agreeable to the objects of their 
gratitude, except in the particular neighbourhood of the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. It is a pleasing circumstance, and one honourable to the 
Athenian spirit, that in this case the Past acts more powerfully upon them 
than the Present, and that they cherish the memory of the Dead with 
warmer affection than they court the favour of the Living. 

Such are the most remarkable objects contained in the Agora of Athens. 
We speak, be it remembered, as beholding it in the times of its gloiy. 
Taking then a general survey of the whole, from the south-west angle of the 
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Acropolis, we observe at its farthest extremity a vista formed by the two 
parallel colonnades, which lead those who come from the north-west gate of the 
city into the curved area of which the Agora consists. We behold this area 
itself, lying between two hills, which sink gradually into it ; we see it en- 
circled with a zone of stately edifices, shaded by rows of Oriental Plane 
trees planted by the hand of Cimon son of Miltiades : in its centre is an 
altar, the geographical focus of Attica : visible beneath the trees and in front 
of the Temples, are statues of marble, bronze, and gold, giving to this spot 
the appearance not merely of a great national Atrium or Hall, whither the 
People of Athens resort as to their common home, but also of a civic Museum 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and of Painting, where they leam to admire aad 
love those Aits which give a perpetual presence to the Past ; aiid by exhibit- 
ing Men and Things, noble in themselves, as invested with greater nobleness, 
and enduing them with an ima^naiy grace, borrowed from the ideal world, 
— and this, too, in an Agora, a place formed for traffic and mechanical 
toil, — raise the thoughts of those who frequent it from a consideration of 
what is, to reflect upon what has been, what ought to be, and what will be 
hereafter. Therefore we are not surprised, that even among its ware- 
houses and shops, which are separated into compartments and arranged 
according to their diffirent character, we see men of a peculiar dress and 
aspect, who seem to be engaged in deep thought or serious reasoning, who 
find food for speculation there, and who have come from the walks of the 
Lyceum or the groves of the Academy, to muse or converse at will in the 
porches of the Agora. 

If we pass to the southern wall of the Acropolis, which is called the 
CiHONiAN, from the liberal and courageous Athenian above mentioned who 
erected it, and stand at a little distance from the south-east angle of the 
Parthenon, and look towards the south, we have a view of the seats, the 
ordiestra, and the stage of the great Theatre of Athens, lying immediately 
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at our feet. The seats are hewn in the living rock of the Acropolis^ and 
descend gradually to the level of the plain^ like the marks which are left by 
a retiring tide on the shelving sand of a semicircular bay. The flat area, 
half girt by the lowest semicircle^ is the Orchestra. Beyond it rises the 
Stage, which is terminated by a fiEi9ade fronting the spectator, adorned with 
statues and supported by tiers of columns. Beyond this, again, he beholds 
a natural landscape of great variety and beauty : on his left the purple hills 
of Hymettus; in front of him the sea, the harbour of Athens, and the 
distant hills of iEgina; and to the right the clifb of Salamis. Sitting on 
these semicircular seats of stone, — the steps, as it were, of the great national 
Temple, the Acropolis, — beneath the Parthenon of Minerva, and the majes- 
tic statue of Jupiter; — with such objects before them, at the commencement 
of the most beautiful season of the year, when the sea is calm and the sky 
clear, and their dependents come from the Isknds of the iEgaean to pay 
them their annual tribute, the Athenians listen to those dramatic composi- 
tions, which derive much of their freshness and beauty from the place itself 

a 

in which they are performed, and can only be duly appreciated when main- 
tained in their natural association with the earth and sea, the air and the 
light of Athens. 

From the combination of artifidal and natural scenery which the Athenian 
Theatre supplied, both the imaginaiy elements of its Drama became real, 
and the real were idealized. For, if the subject treated by the Poet was the 
story of the House of Atreus, the spectator saw in the distance the hills of 
the Peloponnesus, beneath which the Hero of the Tragedy dwelt, and 
whither the audience could transport itself by an easy eflfort of imagination ; 
if the adventures of Hippolytus invited their attention, the city and shore of 
Trcezen, where he abode, were still nearer to their eyes; if the acts of 
Medea, the lofly summit of the Acrocorinth, beneath which they were per- 
formed, gave them a local and historical character; if the exploits of their 
own ancestors at Salamis, the bay itself was before them in which those 
deeds were achieved ; if, again, the Deities of Heaven or Earth or Sea took 
part in the action of the Drama, the Elements themselves were at hand fit)m 
which They had stepped to visit the dwellings of men. 

From the south-east angle of the Theatre, a road winds round the eastern 
base of the Acropolis. It is called the Street of Tripods, from the row 
of small temples which form it, and which bear on their summits the tripods 
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that have been dedicated to Bacchus, the patron Deity of the Athenian 
drama, by those persons who have defrayed the expense of a chorus to 
which a prize has heea adjudged in the neighhouring theatre for the poetic 
and musical excellence of the drama to which it belonged. 

On the architravea of these temples are inscribed the names of the Victor 
associated with those of the Poet and the Flute-player of the successful 
drama, and with that of the Archon in whose year it was performed. From 
these inscriptions, the Didascalite, or annals of the Athenian theatre, are 
compiled. Its history is written in these fabrics composing the street which 
conducts to it. The martial trophies of Miltiades and Themistocles stand 
upon the plain of Marathon and the promontory of Salamis, but those of 
<£iBchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are ranged side by side on tlus spot. 



and present themselves dtuly to the eyes of their countrymen, as they pass 
to and from that place where those peaceful victories were won which these 
monuments commemorate. 

Near the spot where this street communicates with the Theatre, is a 
building surmounted by a circular roof, and erected by Perici.e8 : it is 
designed for musical performances, and is thence called the Odbum. It was 
built in imitation of the dome-like pavilion of Xerxes, and its roof is con- 
structed with the yards and masts of the Persian ships which were captured 
at Salamis. The vault is supported on a circle of columns, which surround 
the interior of the fabric. 
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was ever erected m Honor ol that Lieity. t'rom 
the east end of the Acropolis we see its western front, consisting of ten 
Corinthian columns of Pentelic marble, surmounted by a high pediment 
adorned with sculpture. This Temple was commenced by Peisistratus, and 
remained unfinished for more than six hundred years. 

It thus became a by-word for great intellectual efforts in general, which 
bare experienced a similar fate : it has been employed to describe the pro- 
ductions of literature which have been lefl in an incomplete condition by 
their original authors. Thus the portico and peristyle, which, in the lively 
and fancifiil language of Plutarch, were erected by Piato of his great philo- 
sophical work, the Atlantis, and to which the cella and roof were never 
added by that philosopher, are compared by the Chsronean moralist to the 
structure of the vast and unfinished Olympibum which is now before 
our eyes. 

Beyond the Temple of Jupiter is the small stream of the Ilissus. It 
descends from the slopes of Hymettus, bounds the Lyceum, which is 
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adorned with porticos and groves, famed as the school of Aristotle and his 
successors, and passing between a small Ionic temple dedicated to the Ihsuan 
Muses on the right, and the Panathenaic Stadiuu on the left, it skirts the 
southern wall of the city : near the Temple of Jupiter Olympius it flows in 
a cascade through several ducts channelled in its rocky bed, and is there 
joined by the fountain Callirbroe, the only fresh-water spring at Athens. 
Having irrigated the gardens in the southern suburb of the city, the llissua 
loses itself beneath the rocky soil in the plain, and in the direction of the 
most southern, the moat ancient, and the nearest harbour of Athens, — 
the Pbaleruh. 

The mountains MgsieoB, Fames, Brilessus, Pentelicus, Hymettus and 
Lycabettus, the stream of the Ilissus, and the harbours of the Peineus and 
Phalerum, were daily in the eyes of the inhabitants of Athens : they are con- 
nected with the most remarkable events of Athenian story ; they are the 
sources whence they derive many of the necessaries and ornaments of lif^ 
and a considerable part of their affluence and power. It will, therefore, ap- 
pear a very surprizing circumstance, that the name of not one of them is to 
be found in the extensive remains of the Tragic Poets of Athens. If our 
knowledge of the geography of Attica were to be gathered only from the 
extant works of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, we should not be ac- 
quainted with the name of a single mountain on the Athenian soil. That this 
is not the result of chance b clear, not only from the nature of the case, but also 
from the fact, that in the less copious writings of the comic Poet of Athens, 
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Arisb^hanea, nearly all of them occur, and that with considerable frequency. 
This difference observable in the practice of these two classeB of poets, with 
respect to the great natural featurea of Attica, may, we think> be thuB ex- 
plained. The objects to which we refer were too familiar to the ear and the 
eye, and too nearly associated with the common details of daily life, to be 
susceptible of that ideal grace with which Athenian Tragedy required tliat 
its materials should be invested. For this reason, it seems, the authors to 
whom we allude did not venture to introduce into their poems names which 
would have excited in the minds of their audience a train of ideas very 
different from those thoughts and recollections which it was the design of 
the Tragic Muse to produce. 

It is unfortunate that we possess none of the dramas which were exhibited 
in the Theatres, of which the vestiges still remain, of Argos or of Tanagra. 
For, as in the tragedies of the Athenian stage, we meet with frequent men- 
tion of the natural objects in the aeighbourbood of those places, — so that, 
while we learn nothing with respect to Athena from Athenian Tragedy, we 
derive fr^m it much topographical information about ihem, — and as we 
Ihere read of the river Inachus and the Arachniean hill, in the neighbour- 



hood of Argos, and of the stream of the Asopus and of Mount Citlueron in 
the Tanagrsean region, so we might expect to have found in the productions 
of the Ai^ve or the Bceotian Muse, some reference to the waters of the 
Athenian llissus, and to the mountain -ridges of Pamea and Hymettus. 

We are compelled, in the absence of all early Greek epic, tragic, or 
lyrical authorities on the subject, to resort to the songs of Italian bards, who 
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have Dot been sparing in their aUusions to the objects which we have 
epecitied above as forming the most prominent features in the landscape of 
Athens. It is to be regretted, however, 
that with very few exceptions, then- de- 
scriptions are as little valuable, from 
their want of femiliarity with the subject, 
as those of Athenian poets would have 
been objectionable to Athenian readers 
from their excess of it. 

It was the policy of that great States- 
man, who saw that the glory and power 
of Attica must be buoyed up on the sur- 
face of the sea, rather than rest on a fixed 
"~ - ' ■ and aohd foundation of terra firma, to 

endeavour, if we may so say, to make Athens an island. This was the 
object to which he directed all his exertions. In the language of the 
Comic writers of the time, he took the shield and spear from the hands 
of the Republic, and put into them the rower's cushion and the oar. 

Having succeeded in rebuilding the walls of the City, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Spartans, Themistocles, of whom we speak, turned his 
eyes to the Peiraeus. He observed the natural beauty and excellence of that 
harbour, and devoted his energies to make it worthy of the first mari- 
time people of Greece. He surrounded it with military fortifications, 
and constituted it, as it were, the stronghold and Acropolis of Athens 
itself. 
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But it Tas not in his power to execute his own plans to their full extent. 
Themistocles was banished in d.c. 472, six years after be bad rebuilt the 



walls, which be was now forbidden to enter. His father, one day walking 
with him on the shore of the Peineus, had pointed to an old battered 
trireme, no longer seaworthy, whose gaping planks were left to &U in 
pieces upon the sea sand, and — ^Tbere, said be, my son, in that vessel you 
behold the late of the statesmen of Athens. He might have added — ^There 
you see the end of the great founder of the Peineus itself. 

Cimon and Pericles carried on the design which Themistocles had b^un. 
About the year b.c. 465, the former commenced the building of the two 
walls which, starting &om the soutb-weat side of the city, ran down, the 
one to the northern bom of die harbour of Peirseus — the most northern 
of the three ports of Athens — the other to the southern side of the port of 
Phalerum, the most soutbem of the same. Thus the Athenian city assumed 
the form of an insular triangle, secured by two broad, long, and lofty bulwarks 
from external assatdt, and enjoying, by means of two outlets at its base, an 
easy communication with the sea. 

Another step still remained to be taken, in order to g^ve ftill effect to the 
desi^is of Themistocles. The Peineus had now become the principal, and 
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indeed the only harbour of much impmtance ; Phalerum was uDking into 
neglect. But if the southern line of fortification, which connected the city 
with the latter, were surprised and stormed by on invading enemy, both the 
harbours became his, and the approach to the ci^ itself was uninterrupted 
by any further barrier. Besides this, from the lai^ness of the angle of 
divergence of these two walls from the city, the defensive force of Athens 
was distracted, and did not easily admit of internal centralization. 

For this reason, Pericles, about tlie year B.C. 444, proposed to the Athen- 
ians in the assembly, that a third wall should he erected, which should con- 
nect l^e city of Athena with the southern hora of the harbour of the 
Peiraeus. Socrates was present in the Pnyx on the occasion; and the 
speech which Pericles then made, recommendii^ that measure to his audience, 
seems to have made a deep impression upon the mind of the future 
philosopher, who was at that time little more than twenty years of age. The 
advantages arising both from this restriction of the fbrtiHed triangle, and from 
the more complete consequent insulation of Atiiens, and also from its closer 
union with its principal harbour, ai« too obvious to require any comment or 
illustration. The city of Athens was now like a large vessel moored by two 
cables, each of which dropped its anchor in the Peireeus. 




HousB commence* his catalogue of the Grecian forces in t 

second hook of the Iliad wifh a deBcription of the vessels sup- -|^ 

? I plied b; Bibotia. He enumerates thirty dties in that conntry i ^ 

I which furnished men and ships to Agamemnon. \ 

It is a remarkable circumatanoe, that while he rden to so i 

many towns as aheady existing in his age in the Boeotian territory, he 
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specifies only a single ci^ in the neighbouring district of Attica. The sole 
place in the latter province which he mentions as having augmented the 
numbers of the Greek army, is Athens. But it is observable, that the con- 
tribution of this single city amounted to precisely the same siun as that 
which was supplied by the thirty towns of Boeotia. Each of these two 
parties furnished fifty ships. 

We hence conclude, that while BcEotia was much more thickly peopled 
than Attica in the Homeric age, the latt«r bad aheady attained a degree of 
maritime skill which placed it as far above its rival in that respect, as it was 
inferior to it in numerical strength. 

Both these circumstances are in strict accordance with the physical 
qualities and features of the two countries to which they relate. Of the 
causes which tended to produce the nautical and commercial celebrity 
and affluence of Attica, we have already spoken. Both negatively and 
positively they existed there in the highest degree. The same may be said 
of the natural endowments which conduced to give Bceotia a superiority 
over its neighbour in the number of cities which covered its soil, and in the 
e^;regate amount of its population. 

If we take our station on the summit of the lofty citadel of Orchohbnus, 
at the north-west angle of the Cbphissian or Copaic lake, and cast our 
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eyes westward, we have below ub the principal river of Boeotia, — the 
Cbpbissus. 

It takes its rise at Lilaa in the mountain district of Doris, at a distance 
of thirty miles to the north-west of this point, and flows down a rich and 
beautiful valley near the walls of ancient towns of great importance and 
renown in the early days of Greek history. It leaves Amphiclea, Titho- 
BEA, Daui.18, and Panofbus, on its right bank, and Elatea, Hyaupolib, 



and Abae on its left. It then crosses the boundary of Phocis, and soon after 
discharges itself into the lake at the south-eastern foot of the Acropolis of 
Orchomenus. 

This valley is the avenue by which the inhabitants of Doris, Malis, and 
Tbebbalt communicate with those of Boeotia, and with the south-eastern 
parts of the continent and peninsula of Greece. A little before its arrival 
at OrchomeauB, it expands itself into a wide plain, on the eastern side of 
which is the Copaic Lake, while the western is bounded by the cliffs of Par- 
nasBUB, and the southern by the slopes of Helicon. 

This plain is the largest in Boeotia ; situated as it is on the margin of an 
extensive lake, and watered by a river which is fed by numerous tributary 
streams flowing into it from Mount Cnemis on the left bank, and Parnassus on 
the right, and intersected by various other brooks which descend from the glens 
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of Helicon on the south; placed also at the terminatioa of the defile which 
leads from the north-eastern provinces of Greece into the rich pastures of 
Boeotia, it became naturally the seat of affluent and powerful citiea, which 
derived their principal revenues from the productions of its soil. 

Of these towns, five must be mentioned as the most eminent. They lie in a 
semicircular curve, and at nearly equal intervals from each other. The series 
of mouutaia-heights on which they stand, taken together with the western 
boundary of the lake, girds the phun of which we have been speaking. 
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grey granite, is the elevated fortress of Ch£ROnea. To the south of 
Chseronea, at a similar distance on a northern declivity of Helicon, and on 
the left bank of the river Hercyna, is the citadel of Ledadea, rising from 
a precipitous cliff, on the eastern foot of which lies the town. Passing 
from this place to the south-east for the same number of miles, and along the 
roots of Helicon, one of which bears the name of the Laphystian hill, we 
arrive at the base of the crested summit of Cobonea. 

If we pursue our course to the east of this spot, ve cross several rills 
which flow from the heights of HeUcon on our right, one of which bears the 
name, sacred to the Muses, of the Libethrian Hill, and which enter the 
Copaic Lake on our left, at some distance from the road. 

After a journey of a little more than five miles in the same direction, we 
find ourselves at the western gate of Haliartus. As we commenced at 
Orchomenus, with the shore of the Copaic Lake at its north-west angle, so 
here at Haliartus we ore brought once more upon its brink at its south- 
eastern extremity. 

Those who treat of the geographical divisions of particular countries on 
the face of the terrestrial globe, feel, wc apprehend, sometimes tempted to 
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envy the privilege which is conceded to the topographer of the lieavensy who 
is permitted to group the objects of his science into certain forms and 
combinations^ thus increasing the facility with which his speculations are 
comprehended by those to whom they are presented, and enduing the 
objects themselves with the qualities of a living and social existence. 

But to earthly topography such license is rarely and reluctantly allowed. 
In geography^ properly so called, are no constellations. Each object is con- 
templated individually and in detail. This circumstance is partly a mis- 
fortune, arising from the nature of the subject itself, and partly a defect 
proceeding from the traditional practice of Geographers, who are wont to 
look rather at the natural and artificial features of the object immediately 
before their eyes, than to regard the relations which may subsist between it 
and others united with it by physical and local connexion. 

We are inclined, however, to suppose, that without being guilty of any 
violation of the laws of strict and literal accuracy, and without running the 
risk of degrading the particular objects described, either in importance or 
in interest, the Geographer may safely claim to himself more liberty in this 
respect than he has usually enjoyed. 

We confess, that we not only envy the Astronomer the possession of his 
Orion, his Lyra, his Pleiads, and his Bootes ; but we are inclined to demand 
for ourselves, in fit proportion, and with due deference to his sublimer occu- 
pation, a share in that privilege which allows him to associate the particular 
objects of his science in such animate or inanimate combinations. 

This remark has been suggested by a consideration of the form presented 
by the five different cities of which we have spoken, when contemplated both 
with respect to each other, and to the principal features of nature with which 
they are placed in immediate juxtaposition. 

Situated, as they are, in a semicircular curve, at equal distances from each 
other, and mounted on the crests of a range of hills which slope down into 
the plain between them and the Copaic Lake, they suggest the name of a 
natural Theatre, as the most appropriate designation by which they may 
be described. The semicircular line which connects these cities together, 
may be regarded, in technical language, as its Pregingtion, or semizone : 
the sloping lines which descend from the heights on which they are^ into the 
level area between them and the lake, form the Cavea, or shell of this 
Theatre ; the roads which lead in the same direction from their summits^ and 
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convei^, aa it were, to the centre of the circle, are ita Vi« ; the semi- 
circukr area itself may he considered as the Orchbstra of the Theatre : 
nor is it unworthy of observation, that this is the precise title which was 
given to it by ancient geographers, who, on account of its having been the 
field of so many battles, called it, — in the Greek though not in the more 
modem acceptation of the term, — ^the Obcbebtba of Mars. In the same 
manner, the western line of the Copaic Lake may be called its Pulfitum, or 
Stage. On the grounds, therefore, which we have stated, we speak of this 
district, which from its great importance in the annals of Greek history 
deserves especial regard, as the natural Theatre of Boeotia. 



We have referred in general terms to the conflicts which gave celebri^, 
and communicated a peculiar appellation, to the plain which lies at the feet 
of these five cities. From its position at the mouth of the valley of the 
Cephissus, and from its other local advantages, as well as from the richness 
of its soil, the plain of Orchomenus was frequently, from the earhest ages of 
Greek history, the scene of military operations, especially in the stru^les of 
that city with its neighbour and rival Thebes. 

The name of Cilxronxa is connected with that last and fatal eflbrt which 
the CHy of Athens, at the instigation of Demosthenes, made in conjunction 
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with Thebes, in the summer of the year b.c, 338, to defend the Ubertiea of 
Greece against the aggressions of Philip of Macedon ; and with the brilliant 
and decisive victory which was achieved in the same place by the Roman 
army under Sylla, over Archelaua and Taxilles, the generals of Mithridates. 

At the foot of the hill of Coronea, the gallant and courageous leader of 
the Athenians Tolmides fell in a skirmish in the year B.C. 447, when he 
was on his way homeward, afUr the bold attempt which he had made with 
the aid of only a thousand volunteers to strengthen the Athenian party, 
which the victory of Myronides, ten years before at (£nopuyta, had 
established in all the cities of Bceotia, but whose power was destroyed by 
the disaster, above referred to, at Coronea. 

In the year b.c. 392, the same place was distinguished by the victory 
which was gained there by the Spartan leader Aobsilaus and the inhabitants 
of Orchomenus over the combined forces of Argos and Thebes ; on which 
occasion the victor spared the fugitives who took shelter in the neighbouring 
Temple of the Itonian Minerva, and after which he proceeded on a 
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religious pilgrimage to the Oracle of Delphi, in order to offer a tithe of the spoil 
that he had taken in his Asiatic campaigns, — an oblation which amounted 



to one hundred talents. The neighbouring city of Haliartus was as fatal 
to another general of Sparta, as Coronea was honourable to Agesilaus. In 
the year b.c. 395, Lysander, marching from Lebadea to Haliartus, where he 
hoped to be joined by the army of Pauaanias — who, (from the interception of 
the letter of Lysander by the Thebans, in which that hope was expressed,) 
was unacquainted with his movements, and unable to appear in his support — 
found himself suddenly closed in, near the fountain CiasussA, whicli flows 
into the lake by the western wall of Haliartus, on the one hand by the main 
body of the Theban troops coining from Thebes, and on the other by a detach- 
ment of the garrison which saUied forth from Haliartus itself. The Spartan 
General fell in the skirmish ; and the Thebans, strengthened by a powerful re- 
inforcement of Athenians, eager to avenge themselves on the destroyers of their 
city, and to regain their own pre-eminence in Greece, and aided by the military 
force of Haliartus, pursued the Spartans, who fled to the high grounds of He- 
licon which rise to the south of the city, and made much havoc among them. 
They themselves lost two hundred men by rashly venturing upon the steeps 
of the mountain, from which the fugitives assailed them with missiles and 
fragments of rock, and thus repulsed them into the plain. This battle was 
fatal to the Spartan influence in Bceotia : Pausanias was compelled to 
evacuate that country under circumstances of great ignominy and loss. 
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We have spoken of the mountaia eliffe which rise on every side, except 
the eastern, of the basin of Orchomcnus, and of the neighbouring dties 
specified above. The same description may also be correctly applied to the 
whole country of ■which this district forms a pari. The whole of Bceotia is 
girt with a belt of mountains : they form an elliptical ring, whose length ex- 
tends from the south-east to the north-west. Beginning at the point where the 
east«m coast approaches and almost touches the island of Euboea, namely, 
at the bay of Aulis, immediately to the north of which it is connected with 



that island by a bridge, we have the grey limestone summits ot Mtcalbs- 
aos, and the precipitous rocks of Messapius, which leave between them 
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and the sea a narrow slip, id which stand the remtuos of Saloaneus, and 
of the fishing town of Anthedon. 

Proceeding fiirther to the north-west, we observe the bare ridges of Mount 
Ptoum, which rears three lofty peaks into the ^j whose sides were 
formerly covered with thick woods frequented by wild boars, and through 
whose hard and rugged calcareous rock the waters of the Copaic Lake have 
pierced for themselves a subterranean channel into the sea. 

The Cnemidian hills, which stretch along the coast above the pass of 
Thermopylie and the waves of the Malian Gulf, take their rise from the slopes 
of Mount Ptoum, and unite it with the long ridge of (Eta, which falls into 
[he chain of Pindus at the hill of Tymphrestus, — a point noticed above 
(in the twelfth page) as the centre to which the mountain radii of the 
southern part of the Greek continent convei^. 

On the western side of Mount Ptoum rises the hill of Acontium, which 
is the eastern barrier of the vale of Cephissus. On it are the remains of 
the ancient cities of Abae and Hyamfolis. Beneath its western foot the 
river Cephissus runs through rich and beautiful pastures, com fields, and 
olive yards, into the Cephissian I^ake. Over the other, or western side of 



the stream, hang the steep eminences of Lycoreia, consisting of dark 
marble clifls capped with snow, which are the eastern projections of Mount 
Parnassus. Beneath them is the craggy hill of Daulis, lying in the fork 
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between two streams which water the vine-clad elopes of the valley below it, 
and then, having united their waters at its eastern foot, flow together into 
the channel of the Cephissus. 

From this point commences the long range of Helicon, which stretches 
onwards till it sinks down in a declivity near the city of THGapi,E; and the 
Plain of Leuctra. Through this valley a river flows to the south-west into 
the Corinthian Gulf, being the only stream of Bceotia which discharges its 
waters there. After the interval of this plain, the ground again rises in thf 
stern and rugged cliffs of Cithseron, which are separated from Mount Parnes 



on the east by the gorge of Phyle, A series of low undulating hills, stretch- 
ing along the coast and interrupted by narrow plains, — such as that of Oropus, 
through which the river Asopus flows into the Euboic Sea, and the clay 
level of Deliuh, famed for the battle in which Socrates saved the life of his 
young pupil, and for its Temple of Apollo, — connect the north-east 
extremity of Parnes with the heights of Aulis and Mycalessus at the nar- 
rowest part of the channel of the Euripus, and thus conclude the circuit 
which we have traced of the natural frontiers of Boeotia. 

The greater axis of the elliptical curve which has been just described 
measures a little more than sixty miles, — the lesser nearly amounts to forty. 
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The curve itself contains an area of more than one thousand square miles, 
being more than three hundred above the number of which Attica consists. 

Plutarch, in his Treatise of Rivers and Mountains, cites from Hermesianax, 
the historian of Cyprus, the following legend descriptive of the character of 
the two principal mountains which belong to the chain which encircles 
Boeotia : — " Helicon and CiTHiERON were two brothers ; but very different 
from each other in temper and character. The former was mild and 
courteous, and dutiful to his parents, whom he supported in their old age. 
Cithseron, on the other hand, was covetous and avaricious. He wished to 
obtain all the property of the fionily for himself. To gain this object, he 
destroyed his father, and afterwards threw his brother by treachery down a 
precipice : but he himself, also, was carried over the cliff at the same time 
from the thrust with which he impelled his brother. After their death, by 

the will of the Gods, these two brothers were 
changed into the two Mountains which bore 
their name. Cithseron, by reason of his im- 
piety, became the abode of the Furies ; the 
Muses, on account of his gentle and affection- 
ate disposition, chose Helicon as their favourite 
haunt.^* 

The natural features of these two mountains 
are, as might be expected, in harmony with this 
mythological narrative. The dales and slopes 
of Helicon are clothed with groves of olive, 
walnut, and almond trees ; clusters of ilex and 
arbutus deck its higher plains ; and the olean- 
der and myrtle fringe the banks of the nu- 
merous riUs which gush from its soil, and 
stream in shining cascades down its declivities 
into the plain between it and the Copaic Lake. 
One of the heights of Helicon is the Libe- 
thrian hill, where stood, in ancient times, a 
consecrated grove intersected by two fountains ; 
beneath its shade were the statues of the God- 
desses to whom it was dedicated. Here also was the hallowed grotto of 
the Libethrian Nymphs. The site is now occupied by a Monastery about 
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three miles to the south-west of Mazl, the modem village, which stands 
very nearly upon the site of the ancient Haliartus. 

On Helicon, according to the ancient belief, bo noxious herb was found. 
Here, also, the first narcisaus bloomed. The ground is luxuiiantly declced 
with flowers, which difliise around a delightful fragrance. It resounds with 
the industrious murmur of bees, and with the music of pastoral flutes and 
the noise of water&lls. Two of the sources which rise from its soil have 
acquired o celebrity unequalled by that of vast rivers. Not far from the 
site of the village of Ascra, the residence of Hffliod, which is five miles to 
the south of Haliartus, rises the spring of Aganippe ; the river of Pbb- 
MEssus takes its rise at the same spot. Still further to the south is the 
fountain of Hippocrene^ which springs from the earth above the vaOey of 
Mabandali, shaded by pine trees, planes, and hazels. Near this fountain 
Pausanias saw a very ancient copy of the Works and Days of the Bard of 
Ascra, written upon lead, which the inhabitants of Helicon, who shewed it, 
maintained to be the only genuine production of that author. 

At a Monastery of St. Nicolas, a little to the north-east of Marandali, was 
recently found an inscription containing a catalogue of the Victors in the 
MusEA, or Games in honoiu- of the Muses, which proves that the grove 
consecrated to them, in which these games were celebrated, stood near 
that spot. 

Pausanias enumerates the works of Art existing in the place at the time 
in which he visited it, namely, in the age of the Antonines. Here, at that 
period, were the statues of the nine Muses sculptured by three different 



artists : here stood a group consisting of Apollo, Mercmy, and Bacchus, 
contending for the lyre ; near them was ui erect figure of Bacchus, one of 
the finest works of Myron ; here was a portrait of Euphehe, the nurse of 
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the Muses. The statues of great Poets adorned the same place : here stood 
the ancieDt minstrel Linus ; near him was ThamyriB, already blind, striking 
a brokea Ijre ; Arion riding his dolphin ; Hesiod nith his harp upon his 
knees ; Orpheus surrounded with animals attracted bj the melody of his 
song, at that time stood under the shade of these trees : bat they have all 
now disappeared ; while the trees wave, the flowers bloom, and the streams 
flow as they did of yore. 
Connected with Mount Helicon, and hanging upon its eastern slopes, is 



the ancient city of ThkspIjE. The character of its early inhabitants forms 
an agreeable and an appropriate feature in the natural scenery which has 
just been described. The Thespians were regarded as the most refined and 
intellectual among the ancient tenants of Boeotia. Here stood the famous 
statue of Love, from the chisel of Pbaxitelks, which induced so many 
strangers to visit Thespise, as his Venus attracted them to the island of 
Cnidoe. At the present day a broken inscription remaining on the tqpot 
exhibits the name of Praxiteles, which was probably attached to one of the 
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productions of that sculptor. Here also were works of Lysippus and other 
masters of renown. 

The Erotidia^ or Games in honour of the Deity of Love^ drew also a 
large concourse of foreigners to Thespiae. The story of Amphion and 
ZethuS; who were natives of this place^ is of Thespian origin^ though they 
are both intimately connected with the history of Thebes, The character of 
Amphion^ indeed^ as contrasted with that of his brother Zethus^ — ^the yield- 
ing and hiunane disposition of the one, and his intellectual refinements, com- 
pared with the inflexible austerity and the illiterate rudeness of the others- 
might well be considered as fit representatives of the two difierent tempers 
which distinguished the inhabitants of this city from those of its rival 
Thebes. 

It redounds much to the honour of the Thespians that their successful 
cidtivation and patronage of the imitative arts seems to have given them 
purity of taste without fastidiousness, and delicacy without feebleness. 
Seven hundred Thespians alone were found among all the inhabitants of 
Continental Greece to join the army of Leonidas at the pass of Thermo- 
pylae. At the conflict on the neighbouring plain of^ Plataea, this city sent 
eighteen hundred men, who contributed their energies to win the glory of 
that day, while the soldiers of Thebes fought against them in the ranks of 
the Barbarians. 

A little before the battle fought on the field of Leuctra, which lies on the 
way between this place and Plataea, the walls of Thespise were destroyed by 
the hostile Thebans. But it is probable that, when at a subsequent period 
their city had been restored, it owed its preservation to this very hatred and 
revenge of the Thebans, which won for the Thespians the favour of the 
Romans, who were exasperated with their Theban foes, and were on that 
account more amicable toward the inhabitants of Thespiae. In the time of 
Strabo, — that is, in the Augustan age, — ^there remained but two Boeotian 
towns which had not then fallen into a condition of ruinous decay. One of 
these was TnESPiiE, the other Tanagra. 

There is a road which leads through the gap of Helicon and Cithaeron 
from Thespiae to the Bay of Creusis in the Corinthian Gulf, which was 
the Epineion, or maritime station, of that city, and the only Boeotian port 
upon that sea. From Creusis a road conducts to Mqobthknm by the coast 
round the western foot of Cithaeron, which leaves a narrow ledge between it 
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and the shore. This is the route by which the armieB of the PeloponnesuB 
usually penetrated into Boeotia. 

The aspect of Cithieron is, as has been observed, the reverse of that of 
Helicon ; it is savage, cold, gloomy, and inhospitable. Helicon was con- 
secrated to the Muses; but Cithteron was the mountain of the I^innyes, 
and rang with the frantic yells of the wildest nocturnal oi^es of Bacchanalian 
revelry. All the mythological traditions which are connected with it partake 
of the physical stemnesB which characterizes the mountain itself. The dark 
forests of pine trees and sUver firs which crown the precipitous cli£&, and 
the caves which are hollowed in their craggy sides, were, according to the 
songs of Greek poets, the witnesses of inhuman and sanguinary deeds. 
Here Pentheus, the Theban King, was pursued by the infuriate troop of 
women led on by his mother and sisters, and torn in pieces by their hands. 



Here Actseon, the son of Aristseus and of Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, 
having, on a sultry day when he was hunting, ascended from the Gai^ra- 
phian fount in the plain below, where Diana, when bathing, was seen by him, 
was mangled by his own dogs, which were set upon him by that Goddess. 
Here the luckless CE^pus was exposed by order of his father. Here, a little 
more than a mile to the south of the loftiest summits of the mountain, which 
is upwards of four thousand feet in height, and oveiiiangs the site of the 
ancient Platiea, was the altar of the Cithieronian Jupiter, to which the 
fourteen cities composing the Boeotian Confederacy brought, at the feast of 
the Diedalia, every sixty years, fourteen statues of oak, and burnt them 
upon an altar of wood on the summit of the mountain. Here is a grotto 
formerly dedicated to the Sphraqitian Nymphs, who inspired men with 
the frenzy known to the Greeks of old by the name of Nympbolepay. 
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The whole mountain was identified with the wildest and most painful 
passions which distiact and agonize the human heart. It was dedicated to 
Tragedy, while the mountun on the western side of the valley was sacred to 
the genius of Pastoral Poetry. Cithseron and Helicon were, if we may use 
the comparison, the Mount Ebal and the Mount Gerizih of Greek 
Geography. 

From Thespiie to Platsa is a distance of seven miles : the road hes to the 
south-east, across the valley which we have described as severing Helicon 
from Cithseron, and as the only outlet leading from the interior of BiEotia 
to the Corinthian Gulf. 

The ruins of the city of Platea are on the steep and ru^ed slopes 
which fall from the heights of Cithseron into the valley on the north. 
In this iower ground, and near the walls of the city, two small rivers take 
their rise, and flow in opposite directions. They are both fed by small 
brooks felling from the sides of Cithteron. The one is the ancient Obbob, 



which rises to the east of Platiea, runs along the valley in a westerly course, 
and discharges itself into the harbour of Creusis. The other is the Asofus, 
which, in the language of Boeotian mythology, was described as the Father of 
Oeroe. It springs from the plain between Leuctra and Platea, and flows on 
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the north of the latter towards the east. It passes by the sites of Hybia and 
Ebtthra on its right bank, leaves Tanagra on its left, and falls into the 
Euboic Sea a little to the north-east of the town of Oropus. 

The tract of country watered by these two streams is the great southern 
vale of Bdeotia ; it measiu^s in length nearly forty miles. 

Between the sources of these two rivers the road from Thebes to Plataea 
passes, and then, after entering the latter city, it climbs the heights of 
Citlueron, and, at a spot formerly known by the name of the'OAKBEADS, or 
Dbyoscbpbala, divides itself into two branches. That to the south-east 
passes by the defile of CEnob and the city of Eleuthenc, to Megara on the 
right, and to Eleusis and Athens on the left. The other leads to the 
south-west, by the mount^s of Gebanbia, to the isthmus of Corinth and 
the Peloponi 



In the autumn of the year b.c. 479, Mardonius, the Persian Qeneral, who 
had been left in Greece by Xerxes, with three hundred thousand of his best 
men, marched from Athens, which he had utterly destroyed, over the heights 
of Fames, by the pass of Decelea. He proceeded by Oropus, and having 
crossed the river Asopus there, marched along its left bank till he came to 
the city of Tanagra. Here he halt«d for one night. He then proceeded in 
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the same direction till he arrived, on the next day, at Scolus, the frontier 
town of the Theban territory. There he laid waste a part of the meadow 
land, not for the sake of injuring the Thebans, who were his friends, but in 
order to form an encampment for his large force, and to provide himself with 
a place of refuge in case of emergency. With this view, he surrounded with 
military fortifications of planks and palisades an area of a square mile. This 
fort was on the lefl bank of the stream ; its southern face was parallel to, 
and nearly coincided with, the interval between the cities of Erythrae and 
Hysiae on the other side of the stream. The line of the army not only ex- 
ceeded this interval, but also extended westward, so as to face a part of the 
Plataean territory. 

Such was the position of Mardonius and his army before the battle of 
Plataea. His force consisted not merely of Persians and Medes, Bactrians, 
Indians, and Sacse, but was reinforced by auxiliaries from the Greek cities 
which had espoused the cause of the invader. Macedonia, Thessaly, Phocis, 
and the greater part of Boeotia, were now in his power, and augmented his 
military force. Besides these, a mixed multitude of different nations, 
Phrygians, Mysians, Thracians, Paeonians, and ^Egyptians, swelled the ranks 
of Mardonius. His army is said to have amounted to three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, exclusive of cavalry. It nearly doubled the number of 
that which had fought eleven years before in the same cause on the field of 
Marathon. 

In order to understand clearly the circimistances of the battle of Hataea^ 
we must remember that the Greek force occupied three wholly distinct 
positions, at three different periods ; while, with the exception of temporary 
advances for the purpose of attacking their antagonists, the Persians re- 
mained, during the whole .interval, from the time of their first appearance 
in the Plataean territory to the day upon which they lefl it, in the same 
square encampment which has been described above. 

The Athenians, having joined the Lacedaemonians at Eleusis, marched 
over Mount Cithaeron at the pass of Dryoscephalae, and took up their 
station on the rugged declivities of the mountain, at Erythrae, on the south 
side of the Asopus. This was their first position. Here they stood in &ce 
of the Persian encampment, which was on the other side of the river. 
While occupying this post, they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Persian cavalry, commanded by Masistius, the next in dignity to Mardonius 
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in the hostile army. It was met by the Megarians and Athenians, who 
formed the Greek van. Masistius himself fell in the encounter, and the 
Persians fled to their camp. 

The result of this skirmish encouraged the Greeks ; being also in want 
of water, they determined to descend lower into the plain, and advanced 
a little to the westward, towards Plataea : they then encamped near the 
fountain Gabgaphia, not far from the sacred enclosure of the hero 
Andocrates, on the right of the road from Plataea to Thebes, and about a 
mile to the east of the former. This spot was well supplied with water, 
being irrigated by several streamlets flowing from Cithaeron into the Asopus. 
Such was the second position of the Greeks. 

The Lacedaemonians held the right wing, or that nearest to the mountain, 
according to the received practice in such cases at that time. But a ques* 
tion arose, who should occupy the left. There were two competitors for 
this honour, — the Athenians and the Tcgeseans of Arcadia. The matter was 
referred by common consent to the Lacedaemonians, who decided in favour 
of the Athenians. The latter accordingly posted themselves in a lower part 
of the valley, near the banks of the river, and almost at right angles to it. 
The Greek force, beginning from the right wing, consisted of Tegeaeans, 
Corinthians, Potidaeans, Orchomenians of Arcadia, Sicyonians, and of troops 
from different cities of Argolis, Euboea, and Epirus, from Leucas, Cephal- 
lenia, and iEgina, and towards the left wing from Megara, Plataca, and 
Athens. The greatest number from any one city was ten thousand : this 
was furnished by Sparta : the next was eight thousand, and was supplied by 
Athens. The entire force amounted to one hundred and ten thousand men ; 
it possessed no cavalry. 

The Lacedaemonian King, Pausanias, had the command of the whole. 
The riffhi wing of the Greeks was confronted by the Persians : next in order 
in the Barbarian force stood the Medians, Bactrians, Indians, and Sacae: 
the Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, Thessalians, and Phocians were stationed 
in the right wing, opposite to the Athenians in the Greek left. 

In this state, the armies remained in sight of each other for ten days. 
Both parties were indisposed to commence the attack. The Greek sooth- 
sayers who were retained in the camp of Mardonius, promised him the 
victory, provided he remained on the defensive ; and Tisaraenus, the son of 
Antiochus, a native of Elis, who was the most renowned among the augurs 
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of that age^ predicted to the Lacedsemonians^ that if they abstamed from 
crossing the Asopus, their cause would be successful. A change in the 
disposition of the Greek force, by which the Lacedaemonians were trans- 
ferred to the left wing and the Athenians to the right, — although it was a 
mere temporary manoeuvre, and the two parties resumed in a short time 
their former positions, — induced Mardonius to believe that a panic had 
seized the camp of his antagonists, and inspired him with that confidence 
which at last proved the cause of destruction to him, and of success to the 
enemy. 

He despatched a herald to insult the Lacedaemonians in consequence of 
this supposed confession of their inferiority and fear, and to challenge 
them to send a detachment into the plain to meet an equal number of 
Persians, in order that the fate of the two armies might be decided by the 
issue of that contest* 

Pausanias, unmoved by this contumelious treatment, and having held a 
council of the other generals, gave orders for a retreat further to the west. 
The point to which the troops were commanded to retire was called the 
Island, — more correctly speaking, it was a peninsula^ — formed by the 
confluence of some small tributary streams, falling from the slopes of 
Cithaeron into the river Oeroe. 

The Greek centre, not content with this retrograde movement, fell behind 
the city of Plataea, two miles in the rear of their former position. The 
decision of the generals was but partially executed by the rest of the army. 
The right wing retreated only for a mile, and took up its station about 
a thousand yards to the east of Plataea, upon the rugged declivities of the 
mountain, by which it was protected from the incursions of the enemy^s 
cavalry* The Athenians on the left wing fell back from their former position 
in the direction of the Island, and posted themselves in the plain, between 
some low hills and the city of Plataea. Such was the third and last position 
of the Greeks. 

By the reluctance which they had shown to obey the orders of their com- 
mander,and by the consequent separation of its different members,the destnic- 
tion of the Greek army would have been inevitable, had not the presumption 
of the Barbarians been greater than the insubordination of the Greeks. 

Mardonius, having observed the movements of the enemy, and relying 
upon the persuasion which he had before felt that they were attempting to 
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escape from him, led forth the Persians from his encampment, and rapidly 
crossed the ABopns, as if in pursuit of the Lacedaemonians. He did not 
perceive the Athenians in the plain, on account of the low hills which inter- 
cepted his view. The rest of his army, perceiving the advanjce of their 
general, rushed with one accord, in great confusion, with loud shouts, and at 
their utmost speed, from the same place, in full confidence of making their ^ 
foe an easy prey. Pausanias, in great distress, sent to the Athenians for 
aid. As they were advancing to the right in order to relieve him, they were 
themselves met by the aimUaries on the Persian right, and checked in their 
progress. Thus the Lacedaemonian king was left alone to face with only 
fifty-three thousand men the main body of the host of Mardonius. The 
victims were unfavourable, his army unwilling to move and exposed to a 
shower of missiles shot by the Persians from behind a breastwork of shields. 
At this moment the presence of mind of Pausanias rescued his army, and 
saved Greece. He turned his eyes to the Temple of Juno behind him 
in the city of Plataea, and in the midst of the conflict invoked the com- 
passion and aid of that Goddess. Immediately the saprifices became pro- 
pitious. The courage of his troops was restored : they burst through the 
breastwork of the Persians, who flung away their bows and grappled with 
their adversaries in close fight. The Persians displayed great courage : they 
seized the javelins of the Greeks, while the latter were in the act of dis- 
charging them, and snapped them asunder. Mardonius, mounted on a 
white horse, and having around him his chosen cavalry, consisting of a 
thousand men, appeared where the conflict was hottest, and turned the tide 
of battle by his presence. But, having exposed himself by his bravery, he 
receives a wound from a noble Spartan, Aeimnestus, and falls. The flower 
of his army, — his chosen cavalry, die near him ; and the rest of the force 
being unprotected, on account of the looseness of their garments, and 
fighting, as it were, unarmed, against heavy-armed men, betake themselves 
to flight, and rush to their encampment on the other side of the Asopus. 
This, having been assaulted in vain for some time by the Lacedaemonians, 
was at last stormed by the Athenians, who arrived soon after the former had 
commenced the attack. 

The Persians made no longer any resistance : they stood still, stupefied by 
fea^j and were mowed down by the enemy. Of three hundred thousand 
men, only forty-three thousand survived the battle of Plataea. 
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Having traced the outline of mountaias by which Bocotia is Burrounded, 
we proceed to consider some of the physical, political, moral, and social 
consequences arising trom the particular position and natural qualities of 
the country. 

We observe, in the first place, that this mountain circle touches three 
different seas : on the north-east side it is bounded by the north Eubcean 
channel, by which Boeotia is brought into connexion with Thessaly, and 
Macedonia, and the Euxine Sea. On the east, the south Eubcean Gulf 
opened to it a way to the Archipelago and to the Asiatic shore ; and on the 
west side, the Crisseean and Corinthian bays afibrded it the means of com- 



municating with Africa, Italy and Sicily, and the other parts of the west of 
Europe. The advantage of thus possessing a triple sea was enjoyed by no 
other country in Greece; and though this privilege was in some degree 
impaired by the mediocrity of the harbours and the difficulties which 
obstructed the access to them, on account of the mountain barriers which 
intercepted them from the interior, yet, if the character of its inhabitants 
had been such as to profit by the benefits conferred upon them by Nature, 
Bceo^ would I'ave become one of the first among the commercial nations of 
ancient Europe. 
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Another result of the ph^reical formation of this country exhibited itself 
mtfun the horizon of mountains of which we have spoken. 

The numerous Rivera which flow down from the rocky sides of Mounts 
Messapius, Ptoum, PamasauB, Helicon, Cithseron, and Fames into the 
circular baain which they form^ have, with only one exception, no natural 
outlet by any defile or valley into the sea. The Asopus alone, of all the 
Boeotian streams, pursues its course along its channel, and discharges itself 
into a small bay in the Euripus without any interruption. 

To compare great things with small, the Basin of Bceotia resembles the 
Atbidh of an ancient house, auch as we see at Pompeii or Herculaneum, 
into the centre of which the water falls from the roo&, sloping inward, of its 
four sides. To adopt the technical term, applied to the reservoir formed by 
this confluence of water, — the im^uvium of Boeotia is the Copaic Lake. 

This collection of streams is the largest inland sea in Greece. Its circum- 
ierence was estimated by Strabo at forty miles; since bis time it has in- 
creased to sixty. 

This lake has exerted great influence both upon the fortunes of Bceotia 
and on the character of its inhabitants. Much of the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country is due to it. It was to that part of Bceotia which bordered 
upon it, what the Nile is to .^gypt. The wealth and splendour of the 
ancient Orcbomenus were mainly derived from it. 
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On the other hand^ the encroachment of its waters has deprived the 
Bceotian agriculturist of some of his richest soil. The cold and humid fogs^ 
which added to the inclemency of the climate of this country^ and were 
prejudicial to the health and intelligence of its inhabitants^ proceeded from 
the same source. 

Nature has exerted herself to diminish these evils. The formation of the 
mountain interval which divides the eastern end of the lake from the sea 
is calcareous. The fissures which gape in its strata admitted the water of 
the lake^ which gradually wore itself a passage through the rock. It mined 
a subterranean passage through a mountain barrier of four mOes in length. 
By this communication the streams of the Copaic Lake dischaige themselves 
into the sea. 

At the north-east comer of the lake are three of these channels : they 
are called Katabothra^ or Subterranean Gorges^ in the language of the 
country. By these chasms the water passes from the lake^ and pursues its 
course in a north-eastern direction^ till it issues firom the ground in the vale 
of Larmes^ the Laryhna of Strabo^ and flows down into the bay which 
served as the harbour of that ancient city. Havings as the river Alpheus 
was said to have done, dived under the water, the Cephissus reappears, 
at the mouth of the sluice, in this stream, which bore its name. 

These subteiranean emissaries were in ancient times not unfrequenUy 
dosed by an accumulation of alluvial soil, which caused the lake to inundate 
the neighbouring country. To obviate this evil, numerous vertical shafts 
have been sunk through the rock into the channel of the river, by means of 
which it was freed from the obstructions that impeded it. These shafts 
exhibit some of the most interesting and wonderful specimens which exist 
in Greece of the skill and power of the engineers of antiquity. They were 
probably the means by which the princes of Orchomenus, Agamedes and 
Trophonius, who were famed for their mechanical genius, obtained fix>m 
their fellow-countrymen the honour of an apotheosis. In later times, these 
pits were repaired and cleared by Crates of Chalcis, who presented to his 
employer, Alexander the Great, a report, which was subsequently, seen by 
Strabo, of the success he had met with in draining by their means the siu*- 
rounding plain, and bringing again to light some ancient cities, which had 
been submerged by the deluges consequent upon this obstruction. 

In considering the different ways in which the Copaic Lake exercised an 
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influence over the population of Boeotia, we must not finrget one of its 
natural productions^ which, though humble in appearance, was hj no means 
unimportant in the effects which it produced. This is the reed which shoots 
from the loam of the lake, and whose tufted top waves in the wind over the 
surface of the water. It did much to afiect the natural character of Boeotia. 

It has been said, and not imjustly, that what the marble of PenteUcus was 
to Athens, that the Reed of the Copaic Lake was to Boeotia* Both, through 
the exercise of very different arts, supplied the natural means of expressing 
their thoughts and feelings to the inhabitants of these two countries. The 
reed furnished instruments for the periodical contests of flute-players in the 
Grames in honour of the Graces at Orchomenus, where it grew in the great- 
est perfection, in the musical festivals of Love at Thespise, and in those of the 
Muses at Libethra ; it produced a class of minstrels peculiar to Boeotia ; it aided 
the muse of Hesiod, of Pindar, and of Corinna; it gave a melodious charm 
to the songs of the shepherds in the pastures of Helicon and on the banks 
of the Asopus ; and it was welcomed even to the Theatre of Athens, where 
it gave life to the songs and the dance of the tragic chorus. It indeed 
excited the jealousy of the Athenian, who loved to disparage and ridicule, 
especially on the comic stage, the minstrelsy of Boeotia, and who feigned that 
his own national Goddess Minerva had been the first to play upon the flute^ 
but that having observed, while so doing, the reflection of her face in a b^ook^ 
she threw away in disdain the instrument which distorted her divine 
countenance. 

It has been above observed, that a great part of the ancient affluence of 
Orchomenus, under its Princes of the house of Minyas, was due to its con- 
tiguity to the Lake of Copae. That city stood at the confluence of the 
Melas and Cephissus ; the former flowing beneath its northern, the latter 
by its southern wall ; and between Mount Acontium on the west, and the 
Copaic Lake on its eastern side. It was, therefore, admirably fortified by 
natural defences. It occupied the north-east angle of the plain, the largest 
in Boeotia, which was under its sway, and from which it drew much of its 
power. It exhibited a perfect specimen of an ancient city. Its walls en- 
closed an irregular triangle, of which the apex and highest part was at the 
west, whence the two sides diverged, so as to follow the lines of two 
mountain ridges, commencing fi^m that point, and sloping down toward 
the plain and the lake. Below the eastern side, which subtended the angle 
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at the vertex, are the huge remains of the Treaaury, and of the Temple of 
the Graces, which cany back the thoughts of the beholder from the present 
day to times which preceded the siege of Troy. 

On this steep was the citadel ; it is approached by two flights of nearly 
one hundred steps cut in the rock. It commands a magnificent view of the 
lake and the plain. 

The basin of Orchomenus is separated from that of Thehea by a moun- 
tain-ridge at the south-east angle of the Copaic Lake. It resulted from 
the natural formation of the country, that the political government of 
Boeotia was vested in the two principal cities of these two plains. In the 
earliest times, indeed, of Greek History, Orchomenus was not a part of 
BoBotia, which, strictly speaking, was confined to the Theban region, while 
that of Orchomenus formed an independent province. It seems also to have 
arisen fit>m similar causes, that, after a long stru^le for the pre-eminence, 
Thebes eclipsed her rival in affluence and power. Her soil was celebrated 
for ita produce of com and wine ; its fertiUty is tiirther shewn by the crops 
of tobacco, cotton, and Indian corn, which cover it. Thebes had also the 
advantage of a ready export for her productions, by her convenient position 
in the vicinity of three seas. 

The character of her inhabitants appears to have been affected in a remark- 
hie manner by the physical properties of the place. The seven-gated citadel 
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of Thebes stood on a small circular hill, about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding plain. The base of the hill on the east- 
ern and western sides is bounded by two smaU streams, which take their rise 



in the plain on the south, and flow in parallel courses to the north : further 
to the east, and running in a similar direction, is a third stream : this is the 
IsuBNue ; that to the east is Dirce ; between them is the Cnopub. 

Though at present the aspect of the place is bare and dreary, the suburbs 
of the city are described by ancient writers as verdant and picturesque, and 
delighting the eye by the luxuiiance of the gardens which were blended nith 
Uie houses there. The coolness of the climate, and the freshness of peren- 
nial streams, rendered it a delicious abode in the heat of summer. On the 
other hand, a Theban winter was a fearful thing. There were no woods in 
the neighbourhood, either to supply fuel, or to afford a shelter to the town 
from the keen winds and the drifting snow, which oflen blocked up the roads 
and streets of the city. Frequent hurricanes swept down from the clifts of 
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Cithsron, and the water torreats deluged the plaio. A proud, stubborn, 
preaumptuouB, and savage temper, and an insolent confidence in their own 
bodily strength and physical resources, were the peculiar characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Thebes; and these national peculiarities seem to have been 
engendered and strengthened, in a considerable degree, by exposure to the 
inclemency of such seasons ; as the elegance and the refinement of the 
Athenians was partly due to the light air, the dry soil, and the gental 
climate of Attica. 



Thermaic Qulph. The guides wlio conducted him to the place informed 
him that there was oo other practicable issue for the stream, because the 
vhole of Tbeasaly, within whose Umits it takes its rise, was girted by a belt 
of mountiunB. 

The historian Herodotus, who records this fact, adds, that there existed an 
ancient tradition that Thessaly was formerly a Lake, enclosed on all sides by 
lofty hills. It is confined on the east by Pelion and Ossa ; on the north 
Olympus, and Pindus on the west, form a natural frontier; while on 
the south, the range of Othrys closes the outlet to the lower pro- 
vinces of Continental Greece. The basin of Thessaly lies within these 
boundaries. 
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It is observed by the same author that five rivers of importance descend 
from the sides of these mountains ; the Peneus, Apidanus, Onochonus, 
Enipeub, and Pahisus ; that the four latter discharge their streams in the 
first, and that they all flow in a single channel, that of the Peneus, through 
one narrow outlet into the sea. 

In the earlier ages of Greek Mythology, when this defile, through which 
the Peneus passes into the ocean, did not exist, the confluence of these streams, 
together with contributions from the Boebean Lake, inundated the country 
with a deluge of stagnant water, which first found a firee egress when Neptune 
with the stroke of his trident severed Olympus from Ossa, and made a 
channel for the river through the beautifiil vale of Tempe. 

The legends of Thessaly all speak of the peculiar character of the country 
with which they are connected. They refer to the two physical elements 
which constituted the most remarkable features of this re^on. We have 
either extensive views or distant glimpses of Sea and Mountains in them 



all. We have noticed the origin assigned to the long and narrow ravine 
which aSbrda the only means of communication between the plains of 
northern Thessaly and the sea. We have also contrasted with this tradi- 
tion, which derives its origin from a time when the country waa agitated t^ 
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some great nJEitural convulsion, the picture which has been drawn by ancient 
Poets of the more quiet and joyful scene exhibited in the palace of 
the old city of Pharsalia, when the hero of the land, Peleus, espoused 
Thetis, the goddess of the sea. In that hymeneal festivity, to which the 
Gods brought gifts, at which the Muses sang, the Nereids danced, and 
Ganymede poured forth nectar, we seem to recognize an imaginative expres- 
sion of the calmer and happier state of Nature that succeeded the violent 
shock which had disturbed the foundations and altered the aspect of the 
wide district of Thessaly. 

The pleasure which the inhabitants of this country experienced, — ^which 
the Shepherd or the Huntsman felt, — ^when from the lofty cliffs of Olympus 
or of Ossa, or from the more cultivated declivities of Pelion, he looked down 
upon the wide expanse of sea below him, and beheld its swelling waves 
subside aft«r a storm, and the hills of numerous islands in the distance 
gradually re-appearing as the dark clouds broke, and the white sails of many 
small vessels which now had ventured forth upon the sunny sea, received a 
form and expression in the fable of Ceyx and Halcyons, the Thessalian 
princess. The former was wrecked on his return from a voyage to consult 
the oracle at Claros. The latter, on finding her husband's corpse upon 
the shore, was about to throw herself into the sea. Both were then changed 
into birds, which give their name to those seven halcyon days of winter, 
during which the female sits upon her e^s on the smooth surface of the 
waves, and which succeed the tempestuous weather of that season, and are 
themselves undisturbed by storms. 

It is not a matter of surprize, in the particular circumstances of the case, 
that Thessaly among all the nations of Greece was the first distinguished in 
the history of maritime enterprize. To the city of Iolcus, when its prince, 
Jason, had proclaimed the preparations which he had made for the voyage 
he was about to undertake, flocked princes and heroes from the different 
capitals of the Grecian soil, eager to join in the first attempt to cross the 
solitary sea, and to explore a land which no vessel had ever visited before. 
In the woods of Mount Pelion, which hangs over Iolcus, the pine-tree was 
felled which furnished timber for the ship in which the hero sailed, and a 
town in the Magnesian peninsula beneath the south-western roots of that 
mountain was called ApHETiE, or the launchmg-placey as being the spot firom 
which their vessel, the Argo, commenced its voyage to the shores of the Euxine. 
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The contrast between Plain and Mountain, which is strikingly exhibited in 
the landscapes of Thessalian scenery, appears to have assumed a sensible 
shape in the mythological narratives of the stru^les for superiority which 
occurred between the two tribes into which the population of Tbessaly was 
anciently divided. One of these stands forth, if we may so speak, as the 
representative of the plain and of the manners and interests of its inhabit- 
ants, while the other displays all the characteristics both natural and social, 
which distinguish the dwellers in the wild forests and on the steep rocks of 
the mountainous districts of Thessaly. It is worthy of remark that to the 
former of these, namely the Lapitq^b, is attributed the honour of having 
first tamed the horse, and taught him, by the ubc of the rein, to perform all 
the evolutions of the stadium and of the field, and of having thus laid the 
foundation of that glory which was afterwards the peculiar distinction of 
the Thessalian cavalry. At the present day the traveller is reminded of 
the physical properties of this r^on, which conduced to the superiority 
of its earliest occupants in this respect, by the sight of the wide and 
level road in the neighbourhood of Larissa, upon which the carriages of the 
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modem Scopads and Aleuadie of the country are sometimes seen to roll, 
and by the appearance of those large wooden wains, supported by solid 
wheels, which are drawn by slow teams of oxen across the broad fields undi- 
vided by hedges that stretch &om the aouthem side of the Peneus to the 
billB of Pharsalia. 



The wilder character of the Cbntauhs, who dwelt on the laity regions of 
the mountains which surrounded the lowlands of Thessaly, was expressed in 
the very orif^ from which they were said to have been derived. In the 
mythological traditions of their birth, their ancestor, Centaurus, was reported 
to have sprung from a cloud which left him on the earth in its course over 
the summit of Mount Pelion. The semi-ferine form under which the Cen- 
taurs were represented by the poets and scidptors of Greece is comparatively 
of recent date. Nor, indeed, is it consistent with the hypothesis which 
r^ards them as the original inhabitants of the /uUs, in contradistinction to 
the Lapithffi, the dwellers in the plain. To Homei: the Centaurs were nothing 
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but Men of a rude and savage character. Of their equme form he knew 
nothing. It has been well observed that by Hesiod^ or rather by the unknown 
Author of the " Shield of Hercules/^ they are distinguished from the Lapithae 
only by the greater rudeness of their warlike weapons. The measure of their 
relative civilization is supplied by the circumstance recorded by him, that 
while the latter attack their antagonists with javelins, the Centaurs repel 
them with pine-trees uprooted from their native mountains. In the lyric 
verses of Pindar, and on the marble walls of the Temple of Theseus, they 
first appear in the horse-like shape which was generally assigned to them 
by subsequent poets and sculptors ; a fact which may be attributed partly to 
their extraction from Thessaly, the land, among all the countries of Greece^ 
in which the horse seems to have been first used, and which was distin- 
guished from the rest by the equestrian superiority of its inhabitants. But 
in the plastic representations of the Centaurs to which we refer, the same 
character of wild ferocity is preserved; they are exhibited as hurling on 
their foes huge firagments of rock torn from the hills on which they dwell, 
while the Lapithse are equipped with the usual weapons of Greek warfare. 
The Hellenic Heroes, Theseus and Pirithous, appear also in the ranks of 
the latter. The conflict, therefore, may be regarded as a general representa- 
tion of the struggle, which was of so common occurrence in the earlier ages 
of Greek history, of rude physical force against courage disciplined by 
intelligence. 

So much for the evidence with respect to the natural properties of the soil 
of Thessaly and the character of its earUest inhabitants, which is supplied 
by the mythological traditions of the country. We turn to a cabinet of 
ancient medals, and in the compartment assigned to the numismatic pro- 
ductions of this region, we recognize similar expressions of the same thing. 
In some of the members of that collection we observe a figure of a horse 
reined; in others, of one ranging at will and grazing in his pasture; in 
those of Larissa the fertility of the arable land as well as the richness of its 
meadows is indicated by an ear of corn combined with the form of the same 
animal, while the ancient pre-eminence of Thessaly in the naval history of 
Greece is announced by the representation of the ship Argo bearing the 
figure of Apollo on its prow, and accompanied by the maritime emblems of 
a Dolphin and a Star, the harbingers of a prosperous voyage, which appear 
on the coins of the Magnesian Peninsula. 
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The arcumstance to which the stamped symbols last Bpecified refer, 
namely, the ancient distinction which this country obtained from its con- 
nexion with the Sea, and perhaps also the fact of it having once been, as is 
supposed with great show of probability, covered by that element, seems to 
receive some illustration from the denomination which it bears. 

The name of Thbssaly, as assigned to the region bounded on the north 
by the Cambuuian hills, by Mount I^dus on the west, the ^gsean on 



the east, and Mount Othrys on the south, is not of high antiquity. It does 
not occur m Homer. The Thessalians, as a confederate body, were unknown 
to him, while he speaks of the different individual tribes who occupied that 
district to which thb title was subsequently applied. 

The Thessalians themselves, indeed, did not hesitate to derive their origin 
from a king of the heroic age who bore the name of Thessalus : but the 
practice of creating from their own imagination not merely one, but a series 
of ancestors, in order to account for their own national designations by 
means of such flattering etymologies, was too prevalent among the Greeks to 
allow of our placing any reliance on such genealogical deductions, unless 
supported by authentic and independeDt evidence. With respect to the 
princely person mentioned above, those who claimed to be bis descend- 
ants were not agreed among themselves concerning his origin. At one time 
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Thessalus was the son of Jason : at another he became the son of Haemon, 
from whom this country had before been called Hiemonia; while another 
tradition made him a member of the family of Pelasgus, The historical 
account of the fact is this ; that a party of Pelasgians from Thesprotia, in 
Epirus, crossed the Pindus and descended into the plain then called jEolia, 
to which they gave the name of Thessaly. The invaders are said to have 
derived their origin &om the Pelasgians, who had been themselves expelled 
by the Hellenes from the same region, and had carried with them the 
worship of the Dodon^an Jupiter, and the sanctity of his Oracle, from the 
banks of the Peneus to the foot of Mount Tomarua on the Molossian and 
Thesprotian frontier. Their descent upon Thessaly was therefore rather a 
return to an old than an occupation of a new settlement. The appellation 
by which they designated the country to which they came, was, we are 



inclined to conjecture from its early maritime character and history, origi- 
nally termed Thalabsia, or the land of the Sea : this name by a veiy 
common transposition of letters became Thassalia, and for the sake of greater 
harmony, to avoid the repetition of the same letter, Thessalia. 

We commence our survey of the topographical details of Thessaly frx)m 
that point which is a starting-place to most European travellers in their 
excursions thither. 
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Let us imagine ourselves as issuing forth from the gates of Jannina^ 
on the eastern frontier of Epirus. A good road conveys us along the 
western brink of the lake of that city, whence we wind round its southern 
extremity, and pursue our course to the north-east. At about twelve miles 
from the town we stand on the summit of the hill of Drisko, where is a 
kiosk, a fountain shaded by a plane tree, and a magnificent view. From 
one of its slopes, if we cast our eyes back, the city of Jannina is seen, 
shining with its domes and minarets and white castle rising out of the 
bosom of the placid lake : in front of us is a grand ridge of mountains, 
running paraQel to the great Pindus chain. 

At the eastern foot of the hill of Drisko is the valley of Balduma, where 
is a bridge over the stream which winds along it : it is the work of the 
renowned Ali Pasha, as indeed are most of the bridges and the khans 
upon this route to Thessaly : but now the grass grows over the paved road, 
the bridges are broken down, and the khans deserted. The most me- 
lancholy objects in this country are the improvements which were once 
made in it. They are effected, and then fall into decay, for there is no 
continuity of action in the governing power. The redeeming element of 
most other despotisms — hereditary succession — is here wanting. An Ali 
Pasha dies, and the roads made by him in his Pashalic become impassable. 

It is well for the traveller who pursues his journey in the siunmer, when the 
pebbly bed of the Aracthus and the Peneus, which in the winter season are 
swoUen into formidable streams, serves him as a road. In a few miles from 
the valley above mentioned the ascent becomes steep. The scenery is wild. 
Wood grows in abundance, but there are no marks of cultivation except 
a few starved vines, and some patches of Indian corn. Now the valley 
becomes a ravine, and the river a torrent. Soon we leave the latter, and 
ascend a steep to the left : this brings us on one of the crests of Mount 
Zygo, which falls do^n to the right in an abrupt and deep chasm, parallel to 
the road. To one who walks along the edge of this chasm in the gloom of 
a dark evening, the effect of the gulf beneath is very grand. Having passed 
onward, he is surprised by the sight of many lights far beneath him on 
the right, closely glittering together on the opposite side of this deep valley. 
There is the town of Mezzovo. 

Let not the traveller who enters at night the khan of this place, — and we 
may consider it as a fair specimen of those which occur in his road through 
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this part of the Turkish empire, — dream of enjoying the comforts of an 
European inn. He mounts the external stone staircase, which leads up to 
the open wooden gallery, or balcony of the building, from which doors open 
into dark and bare cells, the planks of whose floors gape into crevices, 
through which he sees and hears what takes place in the stable below. 
Their walls are begrimed with smoke, and a wooden window admits the 
light and wind. The rooms possess no ceiling ; but the common roof of the 
khan serves equally for all. An attendant appears, and sweeps the dusty 
floor with a fan-like brush, which serves also to ventilate a wood fire when 
it is kindled. He then brings in and strews on the floor a mat or two, and 
leaves the pilgrim to his own resources. It is no doubt agreeable to reflect 
that, as the invention of alphabetical characters enfeebled the memories of 
men, and as the discovery of printing has impaired the art of writing, and 
the excellence and frequency of inns have checked the domestic welcome 
and entertainment of strangers, so the amount of private hospitality must 
needs be great in a country where the public accommodations are restricted 
now, as they seem to have been in ancient times, to a roof, a mat, and 
a fire. 

In the ancient language of Greece, the term Mesavo was applied to the 
central part of the yoke which is placed on the necks of oxen, and thus 
unites the pair together. We are inclined to believe that this town derived 
the name which it now bears from its position in the centre of the mountain 
range which, let it be observed, is known at the present day by the appel- 
lation of Zygo, a term which signifies a yoke both in the ancient and 
modem dialect of this country. We would go further, and hazard a con- 
jecture that the Mesapian chain, on the gulf of the Euripus, received its 
name from a similar circumstance; and perhaps Messapus, the yoker of 
horses, in the work of the Latin Bard, may have borrowed his name from 
that of the instrument of his art. 

MezsM)vo contains about seven thousand inhabitants. It is one of the 
principal stations for merchants engaged in the carrying trade from western 
Greece to Salonica and Constantinople. A proof of its prosperity is seen in 
its large school, supported by the town, on the walls of which are hung the 
maps of the famous Riga, which shew how little is now known of Greek geo- 
graphy by Greeks. Near the school is a church and a churchyard. On 
the graves in the latter a small square wooden box is placed, which opens at 
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the top^ and contains a skull and a small funeral lamp. Three times a year 
these lamps are lighted, and incense burnt on the spot. At a ftmeral the 
body is brought into the church on a bier, and loaves are distributed to the 
congregation. The marriage ceremony is called by the ancient Greek term, 
Stephanos^ or the crowning. The chaplet is carried in a basket, the sacred 
amisirum of old ; and the kinsmen of the bridegroom still faithfully preserve 
their primitive appellation of sympentheri, slightly modified. 

The road over the Pindus dips down into the vale of Mezzovo, and then 
rises upwards towards the east. From this point to the summit of Zygo the 
ascent is steep and difficult. The rocky soil is sprinkled with trees and 
shrubs, of which the most numerous are the pine and box. Near the summit 
is a noble grove of beeches. This spot is about two hours distant from 
Mezzovo. The prospect from this point is bounded on the east by the 
snowy peaks of Olympus, distant from it about fifty miles. The sight of 
the plain of Thessaly is intercepted by the projections of the eastern ridges of 
the mountain : on these we behold the villages of Mokass and Malacass. 
This position is the most important and remarkable in the geography of 
Continental Greece. As such it has been selected above (in the third page) 
as tbe first central station from which a general survey should be taken of 
the most prominent features of that country. Near it the five principal 
rivers of Greece take their rise, and by their means we conununicate from 
this place with all the Hellenic provinces and seas. By the Achelous we 
send our thoughts into iEtolia ; with the stream of the Aracthus we seem 
to visit the pleasant plains of Ambracia ; the channel of the Aous con- 
ducts us back to the shores of the Adriatic and of Italy; while the 
Peneus wafts us on to the plains of Thessaly and through the vale of 
Tempe; and the Haliacmon, rising from the same hill, bears us to the 
same coast, that of the Thermaic Gulf. 

ur course lies from the source of the Peneus 
almost entirely upon the broad stony bed of that 
stream. On the right and left are parallel ranges 
of woody hills, rising from the river's edge, 
which is shaded by the thick foliage of plane 
trees hanging over it. In the dusk of a sum- 
mer's evening the traveller who has started from 
Mezzovo at early dawn, will perceive in the 
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distance the dark and lofty rocks of Meteora, standing before him 
like massive ohclisks in the plain. 

Simeon Stylites placed himself on the capital of his Syrian pillar, where 
be led the life of a hermit in solitude and self-mortification. We pass on 
till we come beneath the abode 

" Of the monutic brotherhood upon ro«k 

who dwell, like StyUtse, some hundreds of feet 6-om the plain hetow, on the 
summit of the chSs of Meteora. 

The road leads from the khan of Eastraki through a plain covered with 
fields of cotton and groves of mulberries, and bears to the left through the 
straits made in the vale by the huge islands of rock, upon which these 
monasteries stand, flung in contusion over the soil. A mytbologbt might 
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imagine that these piles had been raised here by the ancient Giants, when 
they blockaded heaven with Olympus and Ossa, and the other mountains of 
Thessaly, and that they were abandoned as part of their artillery when the 
Belligerents of earth were discomfited and routed by the Powers of heaven. 

While the traveller is standing beneath the principal Monastery of 
Meteora, he sees a rope appear from the cornice of the lofty rock above 
him ; he beholds it descend gradually, and at last drop at his feet. Attached 
to the rope by an iron hook is a small net. The hook is unclasped, the net 



spread upon the ground, and he takes his seat within it. The net is then 
closed around him and fastened again to the rope hy the hook, and he 
begins his aerial ascent. He passes about four minutes and a half in the air, 
and then reaches the landing-place of the Monastery. 

In this singular manner do the Monks of Meteora communicate with the 
earth three hundred feet beneath them. They cast their net into the world 
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below ; sometimes they enclose and draw up in it an inquisitive traveller^ some- 
times a brother Coenobite from Mount Athos^ scometimes a Neophyte yearning 
for solitude and religious meditation : once they received in this manner an 
Emperor who came here^ as is said^ to exchange the purple of Constantine 
for the cowl of St. Basil. The Monks shew in their cloisters a tomb which 
they assert to contain the ashes of that Emperor^ John Cantacuzene. If their 
information is correct, the name of their Monastery, commemorative of the 
transfiguration on Mount Tabor, and that dedicated to Barlaam which 
stands on the rock opposite, are curious mementos of the religious contro- 
versy concerning the nature of the divine light upon the Galilean Moun- 
tain, in which the Emperor, who abdicated his royal dignities to assume the 
character of Monk and Historian, took so active a part against the Cak- 
brian Monk to whom the opposite Monastery is inscribed. 

The interior of the church is as handsome as painting and decoration can 
make it. Having passed through the narthex, or ante-chapel, we enter the 
body of the building, which is pannelled with stalls; on the right is the 
episcopal throne and the Prior's crosier. On a horizontal tablet in the nave 
is a picture of the Virgin, inviting the devotion of her worshippers. In the 
library of the Convent is a large collection of ecclesiastical authors, among 
which are manuscripts of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil; the Codex of 
Sophocles, which is said to have existed there, has now disappeared. 

It is remarkable that no other notice of the singular rocks upon which 
these monasteries stand, should have survived from times of remote anti- 
quity, beside the Hellenic name which they bear in the present language of 
the country. Still there is an ancient town, described by a Roman His- 
torian as impregnable, which seems to have derived that character from its 
vicinity to these towering rocks. The city to which we refer is iEoiNiUM. 
This supposition is confirmed by an ancient inscription which exists on the 
eastern wall of the Church of St. John the Baptist at Kalabaka, a lai^ 
village at the southern foot of the cliffs of Meteora. The purport of this marble 
is to commemorate certain honorary distinctions paid by that city to the 
Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus, and his son Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus Caracalla. This stone furnishes an instance of the illustration affi)rded 
by ancient inscriptions to early geography. From it alone are we enabled 
to determine the site of iEginium, a place of nearly the same importance to 
those who entered Thessaly on the west, as the defile of Tempe to an army 
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marching into it from the east. From a knowledge of the position of 
iEginium that of other plrces before unknown may be determined. The 
river Ion flowed by iEginium ; it is therefore the stream of Meteora. That 
river was also the eastern boundary of the Tymphaean territory ; hence the 
limits of that district are ascertained. The city of Oxyt^im, again^ stood 
on the banks of the Ion ; its position therefore may be defined with a very 
near approximation to the truth. Thus a fragment of stone inscribed with 
only a few words may serve the same purpose as a chapter of Strabo or 
Pausanias. 

Julius Caesar;, when he marched into Thessaly to meet Pompey, thought 
it indispensable to possess the fortresses of iEginium and Gomphi. 
By the first he kept open the communication with Dyrrachium and Italy^ 
through the second he corresponded with Athamania and the Ambracian 
Gulph. The former was the first object which he sought to gain on entering 
Thessaly^ the latter was his next conquest when he penetrated fiuther into 
that country. iEginium^ we have seen^ corresponds with the modem 
Kalabaka. The site of the latter was on one of the mountain ridges on 
the opposite or south side of the Peneus. 

The ancient towns in this district are so numerous that the traveller 
has neither time nor strength to explore them all. He is tempted much 
to envy the lot of the Athenian General, for whom, while he was sleep- 
ing, Fortune, according to the picture, caught cities in a net. Passing 
along the left bank of the Peneus, and leaving on the right the castle of 
Tricca and the cemetery which contains many ancient columns now used 
as tomb-stones, some of which perhaps once adorned the far-&med temple 
of iEsculapius in that city, we arrive at the small village of Glokoto. 
On the hill to the east of it are the walls of an Hellenic fortress in good 
preservation, and of four different eras, presenting specimens of the rough 
unhewn style of masonry, of the polygonal, the horizontal, and, lastly, of 
Roman brick-work. It is an agreeable surprize on mounting to the summit 
of this hill to find, not merely the ruins of one Greek citadel, but also to 
descry from them the walls of two others, on two eminences called Kortiki 
and BliOCO, upon the opposite side of the stream. There exists another 
ruined fortress at Gritzano, about six miles to the north of our present 
situation. 

The ancient walls of Bioko are seen from the plain, running up the hill 

E E 
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in a zigzag line like a mountain road. The reader of modem Greek will 
recognize in ita name the Eulochub of the royal Byzantine Historian to 
whom we have alluded ahove, and it has perhaps succeeded the ancient city 
of Metropolis, which was fonnerly so important a station in this district 
of Thessaly as leading &om it into ^tolia. The same reason which induced 
the Athamanian King Amynander to aim at the conquest of Gomphi, led 
his ^tolian confederates to wish for the possession of Metropolis. Hence 
arose their dissensions. These places were the keys which unlocked the 
granaries of Thessaly to their respective countries, Gomphi to Athamania, 
Metropolis to ^tolia. From a consideration of their positions, the reason 
is evident why Ceesar in his Thessalian campaign passed immediately &om 
the conquest of the one to the siege of the other. 

In about four miles from Glokot6 we leave the town of Zarco on a hill 
nearly two miles to our left. This place is supposed, with much show of 
probahility, to coincide with the ancient Pharcadon. Here ends the 
district of Thessaly, formerly called Hibtiaeotis. We cross by a ford iu 
the river Peneus to the right bank, and shortly aftier come in sight <^ the 
white minarets of the town of Labiasa. 
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The walls of this place exhibit that singular combination of fading an- 
Equity and tawdi; novelty, which is generally seen in the productions of 
Turkish art. They consist of fragments of old columns and architectural 
mouldings, stuck together in a coarse crust of mud. The city gates are 
formed of gaping planks; above their clumsy wooden cornice stands a 
marble slab, bedizened with a lunar crescent shining from a dark cloud of 
straw and mortar. The Mosques are very remarkable for their number and 
magnificence : there are said to be twenty-fotir, while there exists at Larisaa 
but one Christian Church. The character of the population corresponds 



with these appearances. No where will the traveller, who has come from the 
west or the south of Greece, have seen eo many grave figures, attired in rich 
dresses, sitting quietly before their doors, as here. No where will he have 
met so many of those spectral forms stealing along the streets in their long 
white stoles, whose only visual communication with the world is by means 
of the two orifices for their eyes, cut in their linen shrouds. Such is the 
appearance of these Turkish Women, who recall to the memory the funeral 
processions of the members of those melancholy Fraternities of Rome and 
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Florence^ when engaged in their solemn functions of chanting a dirge, and 
following the bier of one of their brethren to the grave. 

It is a peculiarity of the city of Larissa that carriages are occasionally seen 
passing to and fro through its gates ; but the heavy creaking carts, which 
swing slowly over the wide plains around it on the opaque disks of their 
spokeless wheels, are more agreeable memorials of the past, and supply more 
significant expressions of the natural qualities which rendered the poUtical and 
social character of the Thessalians what, in ancient times, they actually were. 

This wide,fiTiitful, and level region, was, as it were, the base on which that 
character was reared; it produced most of the excellences which distin- 
guished it, and was abused to foster most of its vices. As upon it we see, 
for the first time, these tardy wains which, in the other parts of Greece, 
with few exceptions, would be useless ; so in early times equestrian figures 
were first descried by the Greeks in the same plain, and grew here in their 
fancy into Centaurs. 

In war, the Bow would prove a weapon of the most service in an open 
country similar to the present, and therefore Thessaly was famed in the mi- 
litary history of Greece for the skill and efficiency of its archers. Contrasting 
the bleak limestone clifis, on the crests of which the towns of the other pro- 
vinces of Greece are generally placed, with these level areas shaded by 
branching plane trees, and watered by copious streams, you seem to perceive 
a reason why the inhabitants of Thessaly were distinguished from those of 
the other Hellenic tribes by their luxury and refinement, and especially by 
their passion for the dance. From the same cause it arose that this coimtry 
was the arena of so many miUtary struggles, and the theatre of so many 
campaigns, from the earliest period of Greek history to the days of Caesar ; 
and such being the case, it is not to be wondered that there was little of 
independence or integrity in the Thessalian character, which resembled that 
of men who proffered the loan of an Amphitheatre to any two rival fcamHe^ 
of gladiators who applied to them for its use, and after the contest had ter- 
minated, professed a devoted attachment to the cause of the victors. 

Some of the more generous and enthusiastic spirit of the former inhabitants 
of this country seems to have descended to their posterity. '^What have we 
done,^^ said a primate of Larissa, at a window of his mansion looking over the 
waters of the Peneus, to an European traveller, " of what have we been guilty, 
that we should be excluded by the last general treaty from the limits of firee 
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Greece ? Have we not striven side by side with our fellow-countrymen for 
the liberty which they now enjoy ? Have we not resisted year by year the 
cruel violence of our present maBtcrs, and stru^led to shake their yoke from 
oflF our necke ? We, the inhabitants of the ancient Hellas, — the cradle of 
Greece, — are banished firom our own country ! Olympus is excluded, and 
with it the Gods of Greece are exiled from Greece by your treaties ! 
Look,'* — pointing from the window as he spoke, at the stream which flows 
beneath it^ which was then very low, and at the mountains capped with 
snow beyond it, — "the Peneus has wept itself almost dry for grief, and 
Mount Olympus has grown old and hoary, for they are both exiles from 
their own land!" 

The remuns of the ancient city of Larissa are very inconsiderable; 
some fragments of the walls of the Hellenic citadel are said to be enclosed 
by the buildings of the Turkish bazaar. The modem name of the town 
is identical with the ancient. In the walls of the palace of the Greek 
Archbishop are inserted many early inscriptions, which principally refer 
to contracts for the manumission of slaves, and call the attention to the 
well-known fact, which reflects little honour upon the ThessaUan character, 
that the traffic in slaves was here carried on with great activity, and that 
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a considerable portion of the wealth of its former inhabitants was derived 
from this source. Other ancient inscriptions are supplied by the tomb- 
stones, which have been perverted from their original purpose, and now 
stand over the graves in the Turkish cemeteries of Larissa. One or two of 
them which we find there are not unworthy of a place in the Greek Antho- 
logy. The burying-grounds in which they exist present a singular appear- 
ance. They cover a considerable space ; their colunmar grave-stones of white 
marble, which are thickly crowded together, generally terminate in a crest 
or head-dress, which indicates the rank or profession of the person whose 
monument it is ; the Bey, the Mollah, the Cadhi, and the Imam, each has 
his own badge in this funereal heraldry ; the rank of one is expressed by the 
device of a mural crown, that of another by a conical apex, and of a third 
by a spherical tiara. The aid of colours is also called in to lend their 
eloquence to these silent epitaphs. 

'' Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which Poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Temps, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and, living private, 
I, day by day, frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks." 

The character of the celebrated place thus referred to by Ford in his Lover's 
Melancholy, is best illustrated by a reference to the inscription cut in the 
rock on the right side of the vale, — ^'Lucius Cassius Longinus, the Pro- 
consul, made the road through Tempe.'' 

Tempe is a strong and very important military pass. To compare a small 
ivork with a great one, Longinus did for it what the Conqueror of Italy has 
done for the Simplon. It is a narrow rocky defile five miles long, in which 
there is often room only for the Peneus and a caravan to travel side by side. 
The ledge of rock between the inscription specified above, and the level of 
the stream, is only four feet in breadth, and the steps hewn in its surface, 
which is furrowed by the wheels of military waggons, are the result of the 
pioneering labour which that inscription is meant to commemorate. It was 
a suitable work for a general of Julius Caesar to facilitate the communication 
fix>m Thessaly to Macedonia, — fi*om Greece to the world beyond it. The 
vale is, as its name indicates, a cleft or chasm ; a deep natural canal, as its 
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' '" ^_ which we see repreBenting the Nile and both its living and 

inanimate Bceneiy in the Temple of Fortune at Praneste, the river Peneus nuis 
in a gentle stream, stimulated here and there by eager springs, bubbling 
from the earth by its side. Here is one, close to the inscription which we have 
spoken of above, of the brightest and clearest green. Growing ta the river 
itself, and hanging their broad branches and thick foliage over its waters, are 
shady plane trees, around whose boughs twine clusters of ivy and tendrils 
of the wild vine. The banks are fringed with the low lentisk, the pliant 
Agnus Castus, and the sacred Bay frvm which Apollo culled the shoot which 
he transplanted to the borders of the Castalian rill. The stream is said to 
abound with fish. The solitary wood-pigeon haunts the trees. 

Such are the beauties of Tempe itself; but it possesses other charms 
from its proximity to objects contrasted with it. The traveller who 
has toiled through long and sultry days across the dusty plains of Thes- 
saly, without a tree to shade or a breeze to refii^sh him, and with little 
variety of hill or dale to relieve the dull monotony of the landscape, will 
gladly and gratefully turn his steps into this valley, and will pace with ease 
and delight on the green turf by the water side, beneath the shadow of these 
branching plane trees, and of the grand and picturesque clil^ above him ; 
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and he will not then enquire too scrupulously what portion of the pleasure 
which he enjoys is derived from the presence of some agreeable qualities of 
the scene, and how much of it is due to the absence of others of a different 
and contrary description. 

Pompey, after his defeat at Fharbalia, rode rapidly from the field of 
battle to Larissa, and thence hastened to Tempe. That valley was the 
only outlet by which he could escape from Thessaly. He checked his horae 
upon the banks of the river in this glen, and quenched bis thirst with some 



of the fresh water of tbe Peneus. It was then the height of summer, and he 
had ridden more than forty miles. He never drank again of the rivers of 
Greece. 

We are now tracing his course in an inverted direction. There are few 
objects of interest between Tempe and Phabsalia ; the road hes over a 
wide vacant plmn, with a few groups of huts here and there scattered about 
it, swelliug occasionally in low undulations, but without trees or hcdgerovis 
to vary and cheer its interminable expanse. The traveller here seems to 
make no progress ; he appears as it were to be becalmed in a wide sea of 
Bolitaiy phiin. At about twenty-five miles distance fi^m Larissa, and a Uttle 

F F 
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more than one before entering Phabsalia, or, as it is now called, Pher- 
8 A LA , we cross a bridge over the wide bed of a river which in the summer season 
is nearly dry. Here is a fine view of Phersala ; above the town, to the south- 
west of it, rises a craggy limestone hill, the site of the ancient Acropolis. 
With it commences the brink of the great basin of Theasaly. Beneath its 



declivily is a long range of white houses, irregularly huilt, and set off to 
much advantage by the contrast of the dark groups of cypresses spiring 
upward among them, and seeming to multiply, by their natural tall minarets, 
those of the mosques which are near them. At the entrance of the town 
are fields of tobacco flowering in the summer with their tall stalks ; on the 
rugged hill above the town we trace a long line of wall climbing upwards, 
which, from its massive rudeness, seems to have been contemporary with the 
heroic ages of Greece. Above these enormous masses are occasionally 
courses of the later polygonal style : at the crest of the hill this range of 
fortification abuts on a keep, from which another wall descends into the plain, 
so that the area of the AcropoUs, contained by these two diverging lines and 
a third at their base, resembled that of a spherical trian^e, which indeed 
was the usual form of ancient Greek citadels. 
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Prom the Acropolis we have a view of the plain^ lying at our feet, on 
which Cassar gained the decisive victory which made him the master of the 
Roman world. The field where the battle of Pharsalia was fought is 
situated between this hill and the river of which we have above spoken, 
formerly known by the name of Enipeus. Pompey drew up his forces so 
that his right wing might be protected by the rugged banks of that stream. 
The battle took place in August, and whatever defence was afforded by 
them, little could then have been derived firom the river itself. This part of 
his army consisted of the Cilician legion and the cohorts of Spain, which 
Pompey considered as his best troops. In the centre was Scipio at the 
head of the legions from Syria. Pompey himself commanded the left wing, 
formed of the first and third legions, which had been transferred by the 
Senate firom Csesar to him at the commencement of the war. His camp 
was in the rear, on the south-east. Opposite to Pompey was Caesar, at the 
head of the tenth legion, which he placed, as was his usual custom, in the 
right wing. As Pompey had strengthened his lefl with the whole force of 
his cavalry, amounting to about seven thousand men, and also with a 
numerous body of slingers and archers, Caesar drew off from his own rear 
six cohorts, and posted them in opposition to these on his own right. His 
centre was led by Cneius Domitius Calvinus, and his lefl, which was the 
nearest to the Enipeus, by Mark Antony. The force of Pompey is said to 
have amoimted to forty-five thousand, and that of Caesar to about half the 
number. Pompey gave orders to his troops not to move firom their position, 
in order that their enemies might be exhausted by a rapid charge through 
the whole interval which separated the contending armies. Caesar's men, 
having perceived this, slackened their pace of their own accord till they 
came within a short distance of their antagonists, who received them with 
firmness and intrepidity. After the first onset, when both parties had 
discharged their javelins, and betaken themselves to their swords, the 
Pompeian cavalry upon the left 'wing, together with the slingers and archers, 
succeeded in turning their opponents, and were driving them firom the field, 
when the six cohorts which Caesar had purposely stationed against them in 
anticipation of such an event, made an attack upon them with so much 
vigour that they completely routed and drove them immediately, as Caesar 
himself relates, to the loftiest mountains in their rear. Pompey, seeing that 
the day was now lost, rode to his camp, whither he was soon followed by 
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the victor. It was now noon-day, and the weather was very sultry, but the 
spirit of the pursuers was not to be abated by heat or by fatigue. The 
camp, after a strenuous defence on thepart of the cohorts, and especially of 
the Thracian auxiliaries who had been left to guard it, was at last taken : in 
it were found bowers twined with ivy, and ftimished with tables loaded 
with plate and all the apparatus of a splendid banquet. Such was the 
assurance with which the adherents of Pompey looked forward to the result 
of the battle of Pharsalia ! He himself having entered the camp by the Prae- 
torian Gate, or that nearest the enemy, escaped from it by the Decuman, 
on the opposite side, and did not check his horse till he arrived at the gates 
of Larissa. 

It is a singular circumstance that the Conqueror on the plain of Pharsalia, 
in the brief and modest narrative of a battle by which he became the master 
of the civilized world, has omitted to mention the name of the place on 
which that exploit was achieved. In the Commentaries of Julius C^sab 
we search in vain for the word Pharsalia. One would be almost tempted 
to believe that his relation of that great victory was designed by him to be 
rather a private memorial to himself, than the means, as it has proved, of 
extending the fame of his military courage and skill to all countries and 
through all the ages of the world. How different from this is the treatment 
of the same subject by the Poet, who has made the campaign of Pharsalia 
the theme of an Epic Decad, and has put an eloquent speech, framed to 
deter Pompey from the engagement, into the mouth of the greatest Philo- 
sopher, Statesman, and Orator of that time, but who was at the period of 
which Lucan speaks at a distance of more than two hundred miles from the 
Pharsalian field ! 

After crossing on our way eastward toward PnERiB the bridge of the 
Enipeus, we arrive at the small hamlet of Magoula. The remains of ancient 
Thessalian cities are said to exist at Dirile, Kaslar, Zangl^ and Inile, all of 
which in the above order are on the right side of the road from Pharsalia to 
Pherae. Hills low and broken now begin to rise on both sides of us, and the 
road to wind among the fibres of the roots of Mount Othrys ; amid those on 
the left the armies of Philip and Flamininus were entangled, till at length 
the former found his adversary and conqueror at Ctnoscephal^. 

The natural beauty of Pherae, the modem Belestina, was probably one of 
the reasons why that city was chosen as the scene of the history in which a 
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wife is represented as consenting to die for her husband. The sacrifice of 
herself made by Alcestis^ smgular and marvellous to one who considers the 
notions generally entertained in Greece of the female character and the con- 
jugal relations^ derives fresh interest from the features of the place with 
which it is connected. The Thessalian Queen resigned all the pleasmres 
and bade adieu to all the charms with which human life is adorned in a 
beautiful country; and even now, when that country is as it were itself 
extinct, and there is no Alcides at hand to restore it as he did her. 



t< 



Rescued from death by force, tho' pale and faint, — 



to its former life and grace, yet Pherse is still remarkable for its fairness 
among the cities of Greece. The old walls of the city skirt the lower town 
on the south ; on the outside of them in the southern valley is a cemetery 
gUttering with white tombstones; within the waUs are houses scattered 
without method or connexion, and intermingled with groups of trees,— 
ehns, planes, poplars, and cypresses,— ahnost concealing the city firom 
itself, so that the place presents the appearance rather of houses in a woody 
glen than of trees in a spacious town. Proceeding a little further to the 
north, we cross a limpid stream expanding itself into a wide basin of clear 
water overhung by the boughs of Oriental planes. The white kiosks which 
stand upon its brink prove the pleasantness of a place to which we may be 
allowed to imagine that Alcestis addressed the words of her tendercst and 
most affectionate farewelL This lake was to her what the flowers of Paradise 
were to Eve, 

'' Farewell, Phenean land ! and thou, my own 
Fount Hyperba, most beloved by Gods ! " 

The site of the ancient Acropolis is still further to the north, on a ridge of 
hills in shape like large tumuli running from east to west. Here the lake 
of BoEBE is distinctly seen lying a few miles to the north, on the right of the 
road to Larissa. To the west of the Acropolis are the foundations of a temple 
on which a church now stands, and with which waUs of polygonal masonry, 
— perhaps those of the sacred enclosure, — ^are connected. 

The approach firom Pherae to Volo from the north is remarka)jle for its 
beauty. The road slopes gradually down a gentle declivity between two 
ranges of undulating hills ; in front is the wide plain, and beyond it the 
Gulf of Volo. The town stands at the centre of the bay. On the left is 
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MouQt Pelion risiiig aloft, and atretching down the len^h of the Magnk- 
9IAN peninsula; its crest even in the summer is capped with snow, and its 
shelving sides are starred with a rich profusion of white villages, which are 
blended together, and grow into each other with no mark of separation, 
hanging, one above the other, on the sides of the grassy mountain. Within 
them are luxiuiant gardens, in which the vines weave themselves into trellis 
work, or cluster round the branches of trees. Beneath the plane trees which 
abound there, glistens the bright leaf of the pomegranate bursting with its 
red fruit. By the garden hedges numerous springs gush from the earth, and 
run downwards into the vale of Volo. 

The traveller who walks from Volo to the south will arrive in an hour's 
time at the aummit of an isolated hill, which is as it were one of the last 
struggles of Mount PelioQ before it loses itself in the Pagasaan Gulph. It 



is called Gobitza. On it are considerable remains of an ancient city; 
it juts into the sea so as almost to form a peninsula, a circumstance whidi 
added much to the strength of the place. The masonry is for the most part 
of the style called entplecton, being composed of loose stones tlirown into the 
interval between the two external laces of the wall, and is not therefore of a 
very early age. The dty whose area we are now treading was one of much 
importance. If we regard its general position, it is on the brink of the 
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Gulf of Pagasae ; if the peculiarity of its site, it stands on a strong penin- 
sula. In extent it occupies a wide space, in form it is elevated on a rugged 
hiU, and, in its external relations, it is far superior to any other site in its 
neighbourhood. 

These circumstances afford strong evidence that this city was one of the 
three Fetters qf Greece^ — ^that these walls are, in a word, the remains of the 
ancient Dsmetkias. 

This conviction is strengthened by a visit to a conical hill about a mile to 
the north-west of the present. We pass through vineyards and across a 
brook in our way thither. On its summit is a venerable Church of the 
mediaeval style, called Panaghia Episcopi : in it are many marbles, frag- 
ments of a more early structure ; and in its walls is inserted a slab inscribed 
with the name of Demetrias, which is the title now given by the villagers in 
the neighbourhood to the whole district, and which it undoubtedly derived 
from the dty whose ruins we have just visited, which was the capital of the 
eircmxyacent province. 

Having determined the position of Demetrias, we are furnished with a 
clue for the discovery of some of its lost dependencies. We know from Livy 
and Strabo that the city of Jason was about a mile to the north of Demetrias. 
Is, therefore, this conical hill, with its venerable church, the site of the citadel 
of lolcus ? The mountain stream of the Anaurus flowed between lolcus and 
Demetrias. Is the clear rivulet which we crossed in our way hither, and are 
the vineyards through which we passed, the same as those of which Simo- 
nides sang when he recited the praises of the hero who conquered all the 
youth of Thessaly, by hurling his spear from the vineyards of lolcus over the 
eddying stream of the Anaurus ? 

On the summit of Mount Pelion was the cave of Cheiron. With him, tlie 
justest qf Centaurs^ was associated the idea entertained by the Greeks of 
early Hellenic education. This grotto was the School from which their na- 
tional heroes went forth into the world. The hero of Pharsalld, for instance, 
was brought from the plains of Thessaly to the summit of Mount Pelion. 
Here, as in a natural observatory, he was taught to contemplate, by night, 
the motions of the stars ; by day he was led over the mountain sides, and 
instructed in the nature and properties of the plants with which they abound; 
or he learnt, within the cave, to touch the lyre. 

The form of Cheiron, the ideal instructor of the heroic age, presents an 
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evidence that the animal and intellectual were blended together in the 
instruction of that period; the intellectual element, however, bearing the 
same ratio to the animal, that the human head of the instructor did to his 
equine body. 

His name seems to be derived from his manual accomplishments, and 
furnishes proof of the value attached, in the earliest times, — a fact veil 
known from the special testimony of Homer, — to skill in the medical and 
surgical arts. Indeed, it ia not improbable that the botanical fertility 
by which Mount Pelion is distinguished among the mountains of Greece, 
may have recommended it for the site of the Greek heroic School, in whose 
course of instruction a knowledge of pharmacy, to which those sciences 
were then chiefly restricted, held so prominent a part, and which was 
peculiarly necessary to the warriors of that age. It is sufficient to 
refer to the name of Jason, who was educated here, and who sailed from 
Aphetas, on which now stands the castle of Trikeri, at the eouth-weatem 
foot of this hill, as a confirmation of this. It is a singular fact, that at 
the present day the coimtry of Cheiron has produced nearly all the medical 
practitioners of Greece. 



"■I the entrance of the Bay of Actiuh are two mud-built forts, 'p 
oj^nn each side of it; on their battlements are mounted some rusty can- 
dH in whose mouths are fixed certain dingy implements employed to 
sj^k the cobwebs from these crazy pieces of Turkish artillery ; above them 
aiffelded stars, and a tinsel crescent. You may see some children playing in 
ths^totten hulk of a ship of war, and the waters themselves seem tired and 
languid, and as if wishing to sink into a sleepy lethargy on the shallow shore. 
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On the southern promontoiy of which we have spoken stood the Temple 
of the AcTiAN Apollo. On the second of September, the famouB fourth 
of the Nonea of that month, in the year b. c. 31, the whole of the strut 
between this point and the opposite coast, as well as the basin to which 
they form the entrance, and which is as it were the outer court of the 
large area of the Ambracian Gulf, was filled with the vessels of Mark 
Antony, distinguished by their enormous size and the variety of their 
equipments. Bactria, India, and Armenia, furnished contributions to that 
vast armament. In the rear waa Cleopatra in her gilded ship spreading 
to the wind its purple sail, and attended by an j£)gyptian fleet bearing 
the Gods of that country. At the sight of this spectacle the Galatian 
troops of Antony, consisting of two thousand horse, deserted to Ciesar, 
and some of his vessels retreated with their stems foremost to the harbour 
on their left upon the Acamanian coast. 



The fleet of Augustus stretched from north to south, &cing the entrance 
of the Bay. He at first attempted to draw out Antony into the open sea 
from his position in the straits, and having fluled in this endeavour he 
advcmced forward to the east, with the view of enclosing the enemy by the 
expansion and subsequent contraddou of his own wings. Upon this, Antony 
moved forward, and the engagement commenced. The latter was superior 
in the magnitude of his vessels, which bore a resemblance to moving castlea 
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or fortreBses, and ^hich not merely the Poet compared to Cyclades riveii 
from their foundatioDs, but which, in the sober language of history, are 
described as groups of islands, and as resisting the assault of the foe like 
Cities under a uege. 

The fleet of Augustus was composed mainly of triremes, whose excellence 
consisted in their lightness and celerity. Several of them at once sur- 
rounded the large ships of Antony, which defended themselves by hurling 
missiles from the wooden towers which they bore. The battle lasted for 
several hours, and, in the language of Shal£Bpeare*s Soldier of Antony, 

" — Vantage like a pair of twin* appealed 
Both aa the tame, or rather oun the elder," 

when, unfortunately for his cause, a breeze from the land sprung up, as is 
not unusual upon this coast in the day time, and Cleopatra, as represented 
by Virgil on the shield of jEneas, taking advantage of the favourable gale, 
was seen unfurling her canvas, and sweeping along with her sixly ships at 
fiiU sail through the forces of the enemy into the main sea, and thence along 
the western coast of the PeloponneBus. Antony forthwith left bia fleet 
and army, and followed her. But notwithstanding his absence the battle 
lasted till evening, when the wind changed, and a heavy surf from 
the sea broke upon the lai^ ve»- 
sels, and rendered it imposBible for 
them to resist any longer the at- 
tack of their assailants, who set 
them on fire by torches, flaming 
javeUns, and combustibles discharg- 
ed from their engines: five thou- 
sand men were slain, and three 
hundred ships taken by the victo- 
rious army, 
at the southern side of the entrance 
is a promontory now called Punta, 
rly AcTiUM. Here, as we have 
:ed, stood the temple of the Actian 
vm this point that Deity was ima- 
le Poet as aiming his shafts against 
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the foes of Augustus, and here games were celebrated in hooour of tbe 
god, and in gratitude for the victory obtained by bis aid. 

We proceed across the straits to the town of Prevjaa on the opponte 
coast. The streets are narrow and roughly paved ; no carnages and few 
women are to be seen there. In the summer season the shops exbibit sup- 
plies of tobacco, peaches, and figs and other natural produce, but very little 
of manufactured goods. A wooden awning projects over their windows, 
under which their tenants sit in cross-legged indolence. 

he Pasha's Serail is on the north side of the 

i entrance of the gulf. If the traveUer should wish 

to pay his respects to his Highness, he will enter 

I a court-yard, where he may see his horses ranged 

) side by side, and will thence ascend by a sturcase 

I to the apartment of the Vizi«r, The floor is 

matted : a divan or sofe, covered with red 

embroidered Albanian cloth, runs round the 

walls. There is a whitewashed fire-place, and the pannels of the room are 

unpainted. He will probably find the Pasha reclining on the divan near 

the window which looks towards the ruins of Actium and the Temple of 

Apollo. Several Turks stand before him with shoeless feet, and among 

them a dragoman wearing a dark-red timic and light-coloured aandala, 

who, when the Pasha, or Most Sublime Vizier, as he is called, has finished 

a sentence, puts his right hand to his heart and then to his lips, in order 

to intimate that the words of his lord and master have entered the one 

and will soon issue from the other. He then translates them to the party 

for whom they ai% intended. The visitors are invited to sit on the divan, 

and are presented with long cheny-stick pipes with amber mouth-pieces 

and brown clay bowls by the attendants, who then kneel and put small 

brass basins on the floor under the pipes for the reception of their ashes. 

This practice, devised for the sake of cleanliness and for the protection of 

hh carpet, indicates that the Turk is not destitute of prudential principles in 

household economy, and that he has not carried his doctrine of fittalism 

(as what fatalist ever did ?} into the smallest details, — into the pipe-bowls 

and brass basins of daUy life. 

At the close of day the traveller returns to his night's lodging in the town 
of Prevyza. The mistress of the house is lighting the small lamps which 
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of the Muezzin has ceased to call from the Minaret to evening prayer, and 
DOthlng is heard hut the dismal hovl of the jackal, irhich becomes more 
distinct as the darkness steals on. 

On our route to Nicopolib we pass through the northern gate of 
Prevyza. A few muskets of tUfferent fashions are ranged under its archway ; 
some Albanian guards in motley attire doze or smoke on the drawbridge. 
Immediately beyond is the Turkish cemetery. The white tombs are 
overgrown with thistles, and the sentences of the Koran inscribed upon 
them are becoming illegible. The road crosses a wide sandy plain covered 
with low clumps of myrtle, fern, and bramble. In three quarters of an hour 
we arrive at the remains of Xicopolis. 

The words of Mamertinus, addressed to the Emperor Julian, which refer 
to this city, are very dessriptive of its present appearance. " The town of 
Nicopolis," he says, " which the deified Augustus erected as a Trophy in 
memorial of his victory at Actium, has almost all fallen into lamentable 
decay. The palaces of the Nobles are rent ; the Forums are roofless ; the 
Aqueducts crushed ; every thing is smothered with dust and rubbish." 
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THEATRE 



The grandeur of the impression produced by these ruins arises from their 
solitude and extent. A long tofty wall spans a desolate plain. To the north 
of it rises on a distant hill the shattered Scena of a Theatre, and to the west 
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the extended though broken line of an aqueduct connects the distant moun- 
tains from which it tends with the main subject of the picture, the city 
itself. The very spacious area bounded by these objects is filled by an 
irregular group of mouldering red-coloured ruins of houses, baths, tombs, 
and temples. The external appearance of these remains does not, we con- 
ceive, give an incorrect idea of the ancient city in its political, social, and 
moral character. It was built principally of Roman brickwork ; and the 
details of its architecture indicate but little skill, strength, or refinement in 
their execution. It was erected to commemorate a victory gained on a 
Grecian sea by a Roman conqueror; and was intended by him both to 
prove and to consolidate his power over the inhabitants of the Hellenic soil; 
beings if we may be allowed the comparison, a great Zoological Grarden, into 
which Greeks of the difierent tribes of Epirus, Acamania, and ^Stolia, were 
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brought from their native hills, in order to be trained in the arts of 
dvilization and humble dependence on the sway of Rome. 

We cannot forbear sympathizing with these wild mountaineers when they 
were uprooted &om their own free villages, — when they quitted the masnve 
walla and castellated gates fay which thoae villages were defended, and came 
to live under the protection of the red brick ramparts which surrounded 
this City of Victory, — when they descended from their healthy hiDs into 
this low and swampy plain, and exchanged the clear native founttun which 
gushed from beneath the rocks of their own citadeb, for water drawn from 
lead pipes and a stuccoed aqueduct, — when th^ sacrificed all the natural 
pleasures of the field and of the chase, in order to come and sit through 
their long days under an awning on the seats of one of these Theatres, 
filled with courtly gentlemen and Romans. It is asserted that the fes- 
tival of St. Peter ad Vincula has superseded that which commemorated 
the battle of Actium ; and we would fain indulge the hope that, in lieu of 
all these eiyoyments and blessings, of which they were then deprived, the 
Greek colonists of Xicopolis were consoled with one greater than them all ; 
in a word, that they saw, heard, and talked with the Apostle who was debtor 
to the Greeks, when he spent the winter at Nicopolis. 

We have here imag^ed the Spectators in this Theatre as sitting under 
a velarium ; and this we do on the authority of the stone grooves which still 
remun inserted in, the external wall of the Cavea, and in which the vertical 
props for this awning were fixed. When the awning was outstretched, 
the Theatre would not have been darkened by its expansion, for there are 
windows in die wall of the Cavea. Between them are niches, in which 
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statues were placed. There do not appear to have been more than two 
PnecinctioDs : the Ties were ten. The Pulpitum is raised to a consider- 
able height above the area of the Orchestra. In the provisions for its 
Velarium, as well as in its general arrangement, the larger Theatre at 
Nicopolis, of which we are speaking, bore a strong resemblance to the 
greater one at Pompeii, and to that of Taurominium in Sicily. Augustus 
does not seem to have so far romanized the character of his sulijects in this 
city, aa to invite them to the sanguinaiy exhibitioos in which his own 
countrymen sought relaxation and delight. There is no Amphitheatre at 
Nicopolis : but the pleasures of the Circus were more congenial to the taste 
of its inhabitants, — and with good reason ; for their country, Epirus, was 
celebrated for its breed of horses. We have therefore a Stadium here, 
a Uttle to the west of the Theatre. It measures two hundred and sixty paces 
in length, and twenty-five in level breadth. 

The wall of the city along which we pass trom the Stadium to the minor 
Theatre or Odeum is of very varied masoniy. On three horizontal courses 
of stone rise six of brick, surmounted by a large stage of opus incertum, 
which is again overlaid by a heavy pile of brick, and the whole crowned 
with a coping of rubble. A fit emblem this of the miscellaneous population 
with which the city was filled ! The Greek stone at the foundation, then 
the Roman brick, then the opus incertum of the Barbarian and Oriental 
elements, all conglomerated tt^therl — how different from the one soUd 
mass into which the heavy blocks of Greek masonry are wedged by their 
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own pressure, and Irom that regular and systematic network into ^bich 
a genuine Roman wall is woven with equal symmetry and strength ! 

Toward the southern extremity of this wall and to the north-west of the 
Odeum is a large oblong building, whose sides are indented with niches, in 
each of which are the outlets of small pipes, which communicate by canals 
along the wall of the fabric with two stuccoed casiella, or reservoirs of 
water, one at each end, which are still encrusted with a calcareous deposit, 
and were fed by the aqueduct of the city. We are to conceive now, 
that each of these niches was adorned with a marble statue of a Naiad or a 
Nereid holding before them lavera or shells of marble ; we are to imagine 
liquid streams spouting from every outlet into these lavers, and then flowing 
over their brims into a large clear Frigidarium of the same material. Such 
a picture, especially in the heat of a summer's day, will give us an idea of 
the arts by which the wild inhabitants of the neighbouring hills were 
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seduced into civility and servitude by the Conqueror upon the waters of 
Actium. 

The road from Nicopolis to Arta follows the direction of the Aqueduct 
mentioned above along the eastern incUnation of Mount Zalongo, till it 
arrives at the village of LuRO, which consists of twenty-five huts ; it passes 
in its way by gardens of melons and gourds, and through hedges shaded with 
plum-trees hung with the tendrils and clusters of the wild \ine. At a little 
distance irom Luro we arrive at the river of the same name, which is 
crossed in a feny-boat. No remarkable object occurs in the road, which 
passes over a series of low hills, till it comes to the brink of a second river, 
that of Abta. 



Arta stands upon the site of the ancient Amdbacia: The proof of this, 
derived from classical authorities, is much strengthened by a personal in- 
spection of the place. The general character of the sit« correspoads with 
that which is ascribed to Ambracia. It lies in a wide fertile plain surrounded 
by hills ; which circumstance, a remarkable one in this region, seems to have 
suggested the' name of the city, and to have attracted the attention of the 



ConDthians, who selected it as a desirable place for planting a colony, and 
in after-times induced the enterprizing Pyrrhus to make Amhracia the seat 
of the government of Epirus. 

The river of Arta, flowing from the north-eaat, bends itself into a bow, in 
the interior of which, on the eastern side of it, the city stands. Just within 
the north-eaatem bom of this curve stands a castle of the Greek empire, dis- 
tinguishable by the painted minaret of its mosque. It is on a gentle declivity 
about a mile in circuit, and built upon ancient foundations formed of massive 
blocks in horizontal courses. This is not the oldest remnant of Ambracia. 
To the south of it, separated by a narrow valley, in which is the church of 
St. Theodore, rises a craggy hill, more than two miles round, surmounted 
by walls of polygonal style, the vestiges of the ancient Acropolis. On the 
north-east of this hill one of the gates of the citadel is still \'isible, now 
called Megale Porta, or the Great Gate. Near it is the church of the 
Madonna Pbaneronien^, so called from a miraculous image formerly hidden 
and then suddenly brought to light, which is built on ancient foundations, 
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perhaps those of the Temple of Minerva, which seems to have stood on an 
eminence Hke this. The hill itself appears to have been called Per- 
RHANTnE. In the beautiful plain beneath it the tovn of Ambracia extended 
northward and ■westward from its roots to the curve of the river. The 
modem city occupies part of the same space, and presents a pleasing sight 
to the spectator from this hill, with its domed churches and tall black 
cypresses and white mosques grouped together amid fruitfiil gardens of 
great luxuriance. Looking in the opposite direction from the highest point 
of this hill, we have a view of the gulf to which Arta gives a name now as 
Ambracia did of old. 

These analogies, and other coincidences, are sufficient to occasion in our 
minds some distrust in the accuracy of the large and magnificent map of 
Greece, delineated by the Chevalier Lapie, in which Arta is made to corres- 
pond, not with Ambracia, but with Argithea. But M. Pouqueville, after 
whose observations and memoirs that map is laid down, has shown powers of 
transposition, especially with respect to the cities of Epirua, greater even 
than those of Augustus himself, who removed, not its towns, as the French 
Consul has done, but only their inhabitants, according to his own pleasure, 
he population of Arta is now estimated at six 
thousand. The town suffered severely in the 
plague of 1815, as its buildings did in the cam- 
paign of 1821, which decided the fate of Ali 
Pasha. It is a place of considerable importance, 
as being the key of the commerce between the 
towns of the Epirot provinces, such as Aroy- 
ro-Ka8TBO and Bekat, and those of Acama- 
nia and j^toha. The principal articles of this trade ore exhibited to the 
eyes of the traveller as he passes down the bazaar, a long street covered 
over with an awning of fern and reeds, which fence off the heat and sun, 



and admit a dim light. The shops which Une this avenue are of wood ; the 
windows are unglazed; from them projects a low wooden platform covered 
with a mat, upon which the occupant of the shop site, with his rich stufis 
and other wares hanging hehind him. On some of these wooden platforms 
are piled large brown heaps, almost like haycocks, of tobacco; others 
present an array of red sandals ; here hang embroidered belts ; there lie 
pistols and dirks with silver chased handles ; here, sit money-changers with 
wire cases before them, containing varieties of coinage from every quarter 
of the world ; silk shawls of the gayest hues, vests richly braided with 
gold, sparkling phials of rosolio, and, at the frirther extremity of the 
vista, a profusion of melons and grapes : these objecta together present a 
beautiful picture of the resources of Arta, even under its present governors. 
It is, indeed, very agreeable to pass frx>m the open sky and the glare of the 
hot sun into this shaded avenue, whose gloom is enhvened by many cheertul 
colours, while its tranquillity is not disturbed by the sound of wheels or the 
noise of its inhabitants, who sit in grave postures, and generally in profound 
silence. 
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The churches of Arta are remarkable for their size 
and heauty; that of the Madonna Paregoritza, or of 
Consolation, is one of the c 
among them : the interioi 
inlaid with gilded and paint 
style, from the centre ol 
branching candelabrum. I 
inscription of the early timt 
too mutilated to be transcr 
containing only a few sy 
proper names, which, like 
greater men, who have been 
of immortality by some evil 
have been broken off froi 
ages only by a few inches. 

Another church of somi 
interest is that of St. Theo- 
dora: it contains the ; 
tomb of that saint, - 

who is described as one of the Comnenian family, and foundress (£ a 
monastery dedicated to the Vii^n, On the pannelling between the 
nave and the chancel, and above the three doors which lead to the latter, 
are whole-length portraits inlud with gilding in a gaudy style, as is 
usually the case in Greek churches of large dimensions : the figures are 
thirteen in number, and placed as follows : — At each of the two extremities 
are two apostles ; nearer to the centre, on each side, are two Evangelists ; 
corresponding to each other, are St. Peter and St. Paul ; nest to the former 
is the Viigin, and to the latter, St. John the Baptist ; and in the centre of 
them all, is the person of their Lord. The order in which they are arranged 
is that which is usually adopted in such paintings by the Greek church. On 
the walls of the Trifbrium are portraits of male and female saints. It is 
remarkable, that while the former /lu^e the spectator, the latter are seen only 
in profile. This method of representaUon seems to have derived its origin 
from the opinion, that while the faith of a Christian man should exhibit 
itself in bold and intrepid bearing, the religion which best becomes the 
female character is of a re^ng and unostentatious nature. 
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Perseus waa detained for several days on the banks of the Arethon or 
Aracthus, the river which flows by the town of Arta, and from which it de- 
rives its name ; and the traveller who remembers this circumstance will be 
thankful for the facility now provided for crossing it by a handsome stone 
bridge over the stream. On the other, or western side of this bridge, the 
paved road lies through a rich and well-cultivated plain, which received &om 
its ancient Monarchs a pleasing acknowledgment of its fertility, in the em- 
blems engraved upon the coins which recorded their own honours. Thus, on 
those of Pyrrhus, the Epirot king, Ceres appears holding ears of com in her 
right hand. Ancient money, in this respect, possessed an advantage over 
modern, that in presenting to the eye the principal characteristics of the soil 
and country to which it belonged, it both indicated and inspired a feeling of 
patriotism which was thus made, as it were, a part of the national currency. 

Passing the small village of Roca, perhaps so called firom the large quan- 
tity of Indian com, known here by that name, which is cultivated near it, we 
arrive, in an hour and a quarter from Arta, at the river of Luro, which is the 
western limit of the Ambracian plain. The stream is crossed in a canoe, and 
in a quarter of an hour, going westward, we arrive at the foot of the hill on 
which stand tiie Hellenic ruins, now called Roous. 
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The site of this ancient city is a very fortunate one. It commands the 
western entrance to the basin of Ambracia, and is defended on three sides by 
a navigable river. The ruins themselves are not of a very early date ; the 
plan of the Acropolis is regular, and proves that, at the time of its erection, 
the science of military architecture was tar advanced. In the surrounding 
wall, rectangular towers occur at regular intervals, and built in horizontal 
courses of masonry. The structure of the wall itself is beautifully symme- 
trical, and partakes almost of the precision and compactness of mosaic 

This city is rendered very interesting by the excellent preservation of its 
remains. In a few weeks it might be made ready for the reception of a 
colony from Corinth or Ambracia, and put in a condition to stand a siege. 
The restorations of its walls, both of Roman and Gothic times, prove that it 
was considered of importance in both. In the centre of the citadel are the 
ruins of a monastic church, containing some frescoes which might have 
furnished materials to Dante for sketches in his Inferno. At the southern 
angle of the Acropolis is a pleasing view of the river winding at the foot of 
the city, and of the broad expanse of the Ambracian Gulf in the distuice. 
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Proceeding among the woods on the right or western bonk of the river, we 
bear to the north-west, among the low hills which lead into the phtin of 
Z^Iovo. At a few miles to the north-east of that village, is the woody, steep, 
and conical hill of Kastri, on which are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
citadeL Beneath the hill, on the east, is seen a heautifiil valley, with a lake. 
The remuns of Kastri appear to be of the same date as those before described 
of Rag&8 ; but there is thia difference in the character of the two places, that 
the former seems to have been built almost exclusively for the purposes of 
attack and defence, and not for habitation ; while the latter was well adapted 
for both. The one was a citadel, the other a city. 

But, in the mean time, who were the inhabitants of these two places, 
which we have just visited? — by what achievements were they distinguished? 
— to what nations did they belong? — what were the fortunes, what were 
even the names of the cities themselves ? The evidence which is af&rded 
for replying to these questions is very scanty, and can only conduct to a 
conjectural result. Philip, the son of Demetrius King of Macedon, was 
induced by the ui^ent entreaties of the Epirots to besiege Aubracub, 
which was fiivourably situated for furthering the designs of an enemy 
desirous, as the Epirots were, of hovering over the territory of Ambracia. 
Ambracus is described by the historian Polybius, in his narrative of Philip's 
campaign, as situated among marshes, and having only one approach from 
the Ambracian country by a narrow artificial causeway through the morass. 
Supposing, as seems most natural, that Ambracus was on the frontier line 
between Epirus and Ambracia, this marsh must have lain between Ambracus 
and the plain of Ambracia, that is, on the south-east of the former. It 
was of no great extent, hut was well fortified by a wall and towers. After 
a siege PhUip took it, and delivered it to the Epirots. He then marched 
rapidly by a city called Charadra, aiming at the narrowest part, that is, 
the mouth, of the Ambracian Gulf, which he was eager to cross in his route 
into Acamania. It appears from this circumstance, that Charadra was in 
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a direct line between Ambracus and Actium. These details are, we think, 
sufficient to warrant the surmise, that Ambracus coincided in «te with 
Kastn. The Epirots, from their situation and from their want of strength, 
woidd neither have desired, nor have been able, to maintain a fortress 
hanging over the Ambracian frontier, had it not been in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and therefore on the north-west side of the enemy's country. 
Again, we hear of no opposition made by the city of Ambracia to the 
besiegers of Ambracus ; which, had Ambracus been on the Gulf o( Am- 
bracia, and thus the door of the commerce of that city, would surely have 
been the case. The site of the lake and morass on the south-east of the hill 
of Kastiif confirmB the above conclusion. 

Allowing its correctness, we have little difficulty in ascertaining the 
ancient name of the city above described, which stood upon the site of 
Rogiis. Philip, after the siege of Ambracus, hastened towards Actium, 
and passed Charadra in his way, which was therefore in a direct line be- 
tween these two points. The only site which satisficB this condition, and 
where there are any remains of an Hellenic age, is Rogiis. The name, too, 
of Charadra, supposes a river in its vicinity, which is there the case. The 
term Charadrus, by which the river of Charadra was known, indicates a soil 
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broken into ravines and gullies ; and^ in a similar manner, the word Rogds 
seems to be derived from the appellation given to abrupt chasms and gorges 
in the ancient language of Greece. 

The lake of Xero-Limne bears some resemblance to that of UUeswater in 
Westmoreland. It lies among high limestone rocks, which are covered by 
many varieties of dark-green shrubs and trees hanging over the water, and 
deepening the shade cast on it by its steep banks. Here and there 
some water-flowers bloom upon the surface, and throw a little light upon 
its gloomy colour. The only sounds near it are those of the wild-fowl 
startled from its weeds by the footsteps of the traveller. The road lies on 
its eastern brink : it is skirted by a forest of oak, beech, and maple, which 
thickens on both sides as we proceed. The river is heard dashing along its 
rocky bed, at no great distance to our right, but is not seen from the route 
tin we cross a path which passes over it by the bridge of the ^'Pasha^a 
Lady.'^ The views here are magnificent, such as Salvator Rosa would have 
exulted in. The river tosses itself in cascades ; shattered plane trees torn up 
by its violence are lying over the stream ; along their trunks some speckled 
goats may be seen climbing, while on the other side of the water the goatherd 
appears, with his scarlet cap shining through the trees. We continue our 
track on the right bank of the stream. The traveller who divei^s from 
his course here will probably be driven back to it by the wolves, which are 
not imcommonly met with in this solitary wood. Ascending to the right 
over some grand castellated rocks of grey limestone, we enter a more open 
country, but there is no appearance in it of living creature or human habi- 
tation. After proceeding a little further to the north, we again approach 
the river, and enter a small village by its side. 

In the simmier and autumnal months, Charadzo, — for that is its name, 
— is deserted; the inhabitants close their windows, lock up their doors, and 
quit their houses, which they surrender at this season to the mosquitoes 
that infest the place, and drive them from their homes. The luxuriant 
fields of rice, as well as an abundance of marshy plants in the neighbour- 
hood, present infallible indications of the prevalence of malaria, which 
operates as another cause for their emigration. 

The road fi-om Charadzo lies along the wide and pebbly bed of the ancient 
Charadrus, a name which seems to be connected with that of the village 
above mentioned : it leads through long thickets of thorny paliurus, and 
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occasionally deviates into Bwampy flelds of Indian com. The valley con- 
tracts itself into a defile, on both sides of which are very lofty rocks: those 
on the left are clothed to their summit with trees ; the shrubs which wave in 
the wind at the top are scarcely visible, on account of their height; the 
cultivated patches of the valley are filled with granone, and the soil is every 
where irrigated with limpid streams. An ancient fortress rises on the rocks 
to the right, to guard the entrance of the gorge: it is called Tbbavo: 
a second, named Mesotitza, is at two miles' distance from it on the left; 
in the .valley beneath is a water-mill, pleasantly sheltered by trees. The 
ridge of mountains to the north is called Tomabitza, that to the north- 
west Olitza. Following the valley, we leave on our right the narrow 
pass of Zaoatobo, where, it is asserted by the peasantry, are ruiuB of an 
ancient citadel on the north side of the defile. Similar remains are s^d 
to exist between Mules and Kop^i, at Therakeb. 

The present route ofTers a prospect of many geogr^hical and antiquarian 
discoveries to the traveller; and even should his success in these respects 
be below his anticipations, it will more than repay him for his labour by the 
singular beauty of its natural scenery. After a ride of twelve hours from 
Charadzo, we arrive at the gates of Janina. 



Of Janina much has been said and written. Its site and surrounding 
objects are as familiar to all as descriptions and sketches can make them. 
Its history, society, and government have all received due notice ; antiquities 
it has none. The city certainly, perhaps even its lake, is but a few centuries 
old. The place now possesses less interest than was recently the case, and 
has &llen into comparative decay with the fortunes of Ali Pasha, its late 
extraordinary master. 

A few steps lead us from the palace of Ali to his grave. It is a simple 
tomb of white stone, shrouded over with some wild plants growing above 
it It affords a striking evidence of the vanity and emptiness of all the 
eulf^es which have been lavished upon the political prudence and sagacity 
of this Napoleon of Greece. They would indeed have been worth something. 
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could he, while domineering far and wide from this hia citadel, have foreHen 
this one event, which most concerned himself, — that the result and end of 
the system he was then pursuing with all his ingenuity and power would be, 
that his headless body would in a few years Ue under a plain plastered slab 
in his own com-tyard ! 

There is a mosque near the tomb, which commands a fine view of the lake 
over which it stands. The traveller is permitted to enter it when he has 
taken off his shoes. It is a pkin square room, daubed over with paint 
Sentences — from the Koran we suppose — are inscribed in vermilion upon 
the walls. A narrow pulpit is attached to the east end. Inserted in the 
wall near this rostrum is what may be called the cynosure of a Turkish 
Mosque, namely, the Kebla, or window through which the eye of the 



Faithful is directed toward the holy city. In the centre of the interior is a 
lustre of glass lamps, from which some ears of com are hanging. Above the 
passage at the entrance is a gallery. 

Not far from the mosque is a tomb, which now attracts more attention 
than that of the late Pasha. It is carefully enclosed with palisades, through 
which the by-standers look, some in attitudes of devotion. It contains the 
body of a Turkish saint of high reputation, and has therefore the privilege of 
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being painted green, which is, as is well knowD, the sacred colour of the 
Turks, and suggests the question here, whether this may not be one of the 
many indicationa discoverable in that religion, that Mahometanism is equally 
partial in its origin and application; that as it was horn in, so it was adapted 
particularly to, a parched, sandy, and brown country, where verdure would 
be most refreshing to the eye, and a ffreen surface would he looked upon 
with a feeling of pleasure, approaching to devotion. 



lost. The kings, generaU, and statesmen, who came from the extreme 
coasts of Greece, from all the countries stretching between Amphipolis 
on the east, and Apollonia on the west, and from the shores of Asia 
and Italy, to consult it, would have been spared much trouble, and many 
long and weary journeys, could they have foreseen this ; but, for us, even 
the uncertainty of its site is not without its intereBt. 

Still, we do not believe that the search for Dodona is hopeless. There 
must be something peculiar and distinct in the remains of so remarkable a 
place. The mine of a large capital are easily distinguished from those of a 
dependent city ; the ruins of a city again from those of a mere fortress ; but 
the ruins of an oracular city will have something very different from both. 

What has perplexed the investigation of this question is, as it appears to us, 
not the paucity of identifying data^ but their multitude and variety. There 
are so many conditions to be satisfied, that to satisfy them all is impossible. 
A lake, a high mountain, a hundred springs, a miraculous fountain which 
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extinguishes lights and then rekindles them ; a forest of oaks and beeches, a 
nide plain of excellent pasturage : these characteristics are all put together, 
as in the hue-and-cry description of a military deserter; these are the at- 
tributes and features by which Dodona is first to be recognized, and then 
brought back to the post which it has deserted in the maps of Greece. 

But has not this varied description been sketched without due discrimi- 
nation ? Regarding Dodona as a city only, and not as a country, we observe 
that it was the most remarkable in this district, indeed, it was the only one 



of any consideration within a circuit of many miles. Its importance also^ 
from its sacred character, is not to be neglected. Now, supposing a traveller 
in this part of Greece, but not in the immediate neighbourhood of the oracle 
itself, to have met with a phosphoric fountain, for instance, which he found 
to extinguish and then to ignite any inflammable substance, if he were asked 
on bis return home where this spring was to be found, what answer would 
he have made but this, — "he had seen it near Dodona [" and thus a cluster 
of wonders would soon group themselves about that place, as the best and 
almost the only point for their adhesion and support ; and so these pheno- 
mena, though really detached, but connected with it by association, would 
Boon be assumed to be the features of the oracle itself. 

But Dodona was not a city merely ; it was, we believe, a country also. 
Its dimensions may be presumed to have been of sufficient extent to comprize 
within their general range, all those characteristic features which are now- 
crowded into the immediate neighbourhood, and almost into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the oracular shrine. 
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It has been alleged, that, because some authors place Dodona in Mo- 
L0B8IA and others in Thespbotia, it must, therefore, have been upon the 
borders of both. But this inference must be received with certain limitations. 
In earlier times Dodona was in Thesprotia ; in later ages it was In Molossia ; 
simply because the greater part of Thesprotia itself became Molossian by the 
southward encroachments of the latter power, which, in the Peloponnesian 
war, reached nearly to the shores of the Ambracian gulf. Again, in that im- 
portant datum for determining the position of Dodona, namely, its distance 
of four days journey from Bcthrotum, at the mouth of the river of the 



which stretch from north to south, between the Pindus and the Ionian sea. 

These considerations are suggested by the sight of an ancient city, whose 
ruins have deservedly attracted much attention. In our way towards them 
wc proceed from Janina in a south-westerly direction, and in an hom*'8 
time from that place pass by the village of Grapsista on our left, then turn 
to the right up a mountain pass, whence we descend, having a church called 
EccLKsiA BoDiSTA ou the left, into an extensive plmn, which lies below the 
eastern slopes of Mount Olitza. The ruins, which are situated in the middle 
of this i^n, are about eleven miles to the south-west of Janina. They are 
known by the name of the Kastro, or ancient citadel, of Dbamisus. 
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The first thing which strikes the spectator in looking at these remains, is 
their situation. They stand in a plain. The selection of such a spot, 
shows a remarkable confidence in the inherent resources of the city ; for if 
there is one particular attribute of an ordinary Hellenic town^ it is this — 
that its citadel is placed upon a hill. A Greek city was always full of 
suspicions ; the exception furnished by the example of Nicopolis^ a Raman 
Greek city, which is placed in the middle of the plain, is an argument in 
favour of this general rule. These ruins, which we are now viewing, are 
exclusively Greek, and in a similar situation ; and that, too, in the 
heart of one of the most mountainous districts of Greece. There was no 
want of localities admirably suited for the erection of a fortress upon them, 
in a country where there are pointed hills shooting up their heads on every 
side, vying, as it were, with one another to be encircled with the mural crown 
of an Hellenic city. The choice, therefore, of a level site in such a region as 
this, was, we conceive, made deliberately, and for some especial reason. 

This peculiarity is made more remarkable by the smallness of the city itself. 
The strength of its population could never have compensated for the weakness 
of its position. The whole circuit of the walls of its upper and lower divi- 
sions does not amount to two English miles. The consideration of these 
two facts, the lowness of the situation, and the small extent of the city, 
seem conclusive objections against the opinion which has ascribed these 
ruins to Passaron, the metropolitan seat of the house of Fyrrhus. 

But, though the place which we are now viewing could have possessed no 
military power, still, in a social respect, it seems to have been of considerable 
importance. Attached to the Acropolis, on the south-east, is the shell of a 
magnificent Theatre, one of the largest now existing in Greece. It is scooped 
in the declivity of the hill, with a southern aspect. Now, the existence of a 
theatre at all, especially in this district, is a very singular circumstance ; but 
the existence of so grand a theatre, in so insignificant a place, is without a 
parallel in the whole of Greece. 

Proceeding eastward from the theatre, we observe another object, very 
unusual in the remains of Epirot cities. On the north of the theatre, 
between it and the gate of the lower city, are vestiges of two temples; of the 
most distant of the two, fourteen colimms, or at least the firagments of them, 
are still standing. There are not, we beUeve, fourteen other colunms remain- 
ing together in the whole of Epirus. 
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Conaidering these circumBtances, and the inferences to be deduced from 
them, we feel disposed to inquire whether, when contemplating these ruins, 
we are not treading the soil once hallowed b; the presence of Dodona? 
Does not this supposition explain the peculiarities above noticed ? The 
oracular city needed no extrinsic defence of a strong natural position ; it was 
protected by its own sanctity. Being situated in a plain, it was easy of 
access for the inquirers who came to it from every side. Hence, too, we 
may account for the disproportion between the city and the buildings with 
which it was adorned. The theatre was not designed for the entertainment 
of citizens only; it served as an attraction for strangers, and provided gratifi- 
cation for those who were brought there by the celebrity of the oracle. 
Whether the temples of which we have spoken were connected with the 
worship of the Dodon:ean Jupiter, and whether they were contained in a 
Temenos, or sacred enclosure, in which the theatre probably stood, as was 
the case with that at Epidaurus, will be better determined by those who may 
be enabled to make excavations among their ruins. 

For the reasons adduced above, it is not wonderful that we do not discover 
here all the natural phenomena usually associated with Dodona. In order 
to reconcile the modem picture with the ancient original, the other features 
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of Dodona must be collected by the topographer from various places in the 
neighbourhood, as the limbs of his son, scattered about the country, were 
by .Eetcs. We may be compelled to go eight miles to Janina for the 



Dodonaean lake; its phosphoric spring may, perhaps, be found near the 
Bulphmdc mines worked by Ali Pasha, near Djerovini : the mountain of To- 
marus -will be represented by Olitzka, with its hundred aoiures in its glens, 
and this fertile plain at its roots. 

Another vestige of the oracle deserves notice. There are records of a 
Bishop of Dodona existing in the fifth century, and the name which the 
place bears in the imperial documents of that period, is Bonditza. This 
appellation is perhaps to be recognized in that of the small chiuxib of Bodista, 
which we passed, as above noticed, at a short distance from this spot It 
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the course of a branch of the Acheron, and then, aa we proceed to the west- 
ward, at a turn in the road the long and wide pl^ of Pabamttuia bursts 
upon our view. The appearance of the place from this eminence is very 
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picturesque. A castle stands on the rocky hill to the left of the town, the 
site of an ancient citadel. The town itself is beautiful at a distance. Cypresses 
and plane trees grouped with mosques and houses, give it a pleasant and 
refreshing aspect, which, however, almost vanishes when you enter its 
narrow street. 

We pass onward along the plain to the south, and mount one of the 
summits of its eastern harrier of mountains. This eminence is called 
Kastro I<ogeioija, from the fortress upon it. The view here is very exten- 
sive ; the island of Santa Maura, the ancient Leucas, and the grand outline 
of the Acamanian hills, form the southern horizon. At our feet hes the 
whole plain of Paromythia: rising from its weBtem edge, the range of 
the mountains of Faboa, scattered over with white villages, are seen 
standing in array against those of Suli, on one of which we are. A 
river, the ancient Cocytus, flows from Paramythia along the plain into 
the Acheron. 
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PauaanioB expressea his belief that Homer drew his deacription of the 
Lower World firom this part of Thesprotin. The character of the Homeric 
lafemo is veiy simple. Two rivers, a rock, some tall poplars and barren 
willows, were all its sceneiy. Very different indeed from subsequent repre- 



seotations of the same regions. This rocky glen, through which the 
Acheron tumbles, over steep and dark cUfh, into the Paramythian plain, 
what a contrast does it present to those later, and especially Roman, repre- 
sentations of the subterranean world^ in which a splendid vestibule leads 
through massive walls and a peristyle of adamant into lengthening corridors, 
and thence into groves of myrtle and fragrant laiuvls, — into the Inferno, in 
short, of an age and nation which introduced a Baian luxury even into its 
dreariest abodes, and dressed up the gloomy mansion of Pluto with the 
pomp of a palace of the Ctcsars. Very different, too, the prindples which 
suggested these later descriptions from the melancholy language in which 
the Achilles of Homer declares upon this spot that he had rather cultivate 
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these swampy fields as a day-labourer, than enjoy the honours of the royal 
state among the dead: and very different the influence of this diversity 
of belief on the character of the respective nations by which it was 
entertained ! 

Three or four cottages, a ruined church, and a paltry fortress, are all 
the artificial adjuncts of this spot. They stand on the verge of the plain, 
on the right bank of the Acheron. The place is called Aia Glyky. Above 
them, to the north-east, rise the lofly mountains of Suli, one crowning 
the other, and some bearing on their summits those proud castles which 
nothing but famine and avarice could storm. The Acheron falls from 
these hills through a deep and rocky gorge : leaving these cottages to the 
right it expands into a turbid and eddying stream, and then winds 
quietly through a flat, marshy country, (in which it forms the Acherusian 
Lake, and unites itself with the Cocytus,) into the Ionian Sea. 

The port of Glyky, into which the Acheron discharges itself, seems to 
have communicated its name to the place w^here we now are. Its adoption 
may also have been suggested by a desire to merge all the former sadness 
of the spot in such an agreeable euphemism. The feeling which in other 
cases appeased the most awful Deities, and beguiled the most painful 
diseases, by the charm of a Name, might also hope to sweeten the river 
of woe : the name, too, it is evident, was conferred at a time when Christ- 
ianity gave an additional reason for the choice, as well as another meaning 
to it when made. 

The ruined church at Aia Glyky stands on the site of an ancient temple. 
The fragments of eight or nine granite columns of the former structure still 
remdn. We are inclined to believe that this was the oracular shrine where 
the spirits of the dead were consulted. It was natural to inquire of the de- 
parted in the place where they were supposed to have passed into another 
state of being. The banks of the Acheron, therefore, were the favourite 
resort of Necromancy. There was also high authority for this practice: 
Homer no sooner places here the souls of his Seers and Heroes than he 
begins to consult them on the spot. We see no willows at present, such as 
are placed by him on the banks of the Acheron. There are, indeed, few 
trees of any kind in the plain, and none of any size : we see a few Oriental 
plane trees, some low tamarisks by the water's edge, two or three wild fig 
trees, and some bright-leaved pomegranates ; a somewhat melancholy group, 
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but not inappropriate. A plucked fruit of the latter tree, bursting vith the 
aimBon grains which give it its name, and placed, as it was in ancient 
times, in the hand of a sculptured figure of a deceased person reclining on 
a sarcophagus containing his ashes, served aa a pleasing symbol to express 
the assurance that, though his life was now plucked from its stem, yet that 
it was not gathered too early, but ripely teeming with many seeds of rich 
fruit. The price of a few grains of the same tree gained also a Queen for the 
nether world. 



In our way up the dark chasm of the Acheron, the Biver is on our right. 
We mount the hill of Zabrucho, whence there ia a magnificent view of 
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three fortresses crowning the crests of three lofty rocks, the dtadela of Suli; 
that on our left; is Kunohi, in front is Kiafpa, to the right is Abarieo. 



Descending eastward from this hill, we arrive at the junction of the Acheron 
and a river falling from the left;, which we cross by a bridge at a ruined mill- 
The valley is clothed with a luxuriant profusion of shrubs, among which we 
observe the myrtle, the lentisk, the prin^, the arbutus, and the broom. 
How little have the appellations of the most lowly natural objects been 
changed in Greece ! These humble plants are known by the same words 
which they bore of old, while the andeat titles of her Cities and Nationa art 



heard no more. The name of Epirus has vanished : the names of its shrubs 
and herbs are still ia the mouth of every shepherd. 

Mounting along this woody glen, we pass between the SuUot castles of 
Kunghi and Kiafla, seated, as it were, on their rocky thrones, from which 
they once domineered over the plain below. At Samoniba, in the inter- 
mediate valley, are some ragged uninhabited huts, shaded by wild dg trees; 
but the most desolate object is the village of Kako-Suli, lying a little 
beyond, once the capital of the mountain Republic. The skeletons of the 
houses are still standing ; the hearths are yet black with their former tires ; 
the staircases still lead to the upper chambers ; but no one now dwells in 
the house, or sits by the hearth, or mounts the staircase. Over the doors 
hang the boughs of figs and pear trees, which seem to have grown wild. 
Once, it is said, there were three hundred houses in this village ; and there 
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are still more than a hundred cisterns lying close together in the rocky soil. 
One hut upon the spot still lodges a few goatherds. The former inhabitants 
of Suli have in their misfortunes one consolation ; their courage and their 
fate have raised them in the eyes of the world from bandits into heroes, and 
have given to their country an interest and a name equal to that of an 
andent republic of Greece. 



~^ of them, that of Kobpou, the aacient Cobctra. 

The modem towD of Korfou, which lies in the centre of the eastern coast 
of the island, is, in its ^pearance, neither Greek nor Italian, but partakes 
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of both cliaractera. On entering its low gateway, from the interior of the 
island, we are reminded a little of the ancient dwellings of Pompeii by the 
uniform amallness of the houses, and the narrowneSB and regularity of the 
streets. It may be called a geographical mosaic, to which many countries 
of Europe have contributed a stone and a colour. Thus the streets are 
Italian, at least in their style and names : the arcades by which they are 
flanked, might have come from Padua, or Bologna ; the winged hon of St. 



Mark is seen marching, in stone, along the Venetian walls of its fortress ; 
beneath them you find rusty pieces of cannon stamped with the words 
Liberie and Egalit^, which carry you back to the time when the island was 
held under French rule ; and if you walk to the other end of the Strada Reale, 
you will there hear, in the market, more than one Ionian vendor debating 
with an Irish or English soldier, how much he is to receive for his wares in 
certain Greek oboli, which bear the Venetian Lion on one side and a Bri- 
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COINS— NAME— ESPLANADE. 



tannia with her MgiB on the other, and which are no bad epitome of the 
modem history of the island, making, as they do, a curious addition to the 
series of brass and silver records of the same kind which tell what Korfou 
was in former ages, A Triton striking with his trident; a prow of a ship, a 
galley in full sail, the gardens of Alcinous, and a Bacchus crowned with ivy ; 
these are some of the monetary memorials of the former power, commerce, 
and productions of Contra. 

On the east of the same street is the Spianeta, or esplanade, one side of 
which is bounded by the palace of the Lord High Commissioner, a handsome 
building of Maltese stone ; on the east is the citadel and the two conical 
hills, or crests, the airy Phseacian castles of Yiigil, from which the island is 
said to derive its name ; though the word Ourfo, by which it is designated in 
Boccaccio, as well as the modem Greek term Korfo, would lead us to seek its 
origin in a Romdc cormption of the ancient word for Kolpo,Gulf, or Bay, which 
might well be applied to the harbour beneath the summits above mentioned. 

The esplanade is enli- 
vened by reviews of three 
or four thousand English 
troops, and, toward even- 
ing, is the resort of the 
Greek Priests of the neigh- 
bouring University. There 
is something very pictu- 
resque in the appearance 
of these persons, with their 
black caps, resembling the 
modius seen on the heads 

of the ancient statues of -.-■ -^^-i>r,i... 

Serapis and Osiris, their long beards and pale complexions, and their blade 
flowing cloak — a relic, no doubt, of the old ecclesiastical garment of which 
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Tertulllan wrote, — as they stt upon the benches, or pace beneath the acacias 
and lime trees of the place. 

There is a work on Korfou, written by one of its patricians, which gives 
some interesting details with respect to the island and its inhabitants: the 
author asserts that, among other superstitions, the common people have a 
strong objection to go on the left side of a mill-stream, or near the house of 
a dead miser, to be married on a Wednesday, or in the month of February. 
Some of these antipathies are, probably, as old as the time of Hestod, who 
prescribes certain days for marriage and other ceremonies. The wind which 
sighs through the leaves of a forest in a dark winter's night, is said by them 
to be made up of the souls of bad men. At Lbucihna, the modem Capo 
Bianco, where the Corcyrsans erected a trophy after their naval stru^le 
with the Corinthians, at the southern extremity of the island, is an eminence 
which is the favourite resort of the Nereids, who are supposed to have great 
influence over the health and fortunes of their neighbours, and which is 
called from them Nereido Kastro. 

t is worth while to observe how these mytho- 
Ic^cal playthings are thrown away on more 
trying and solemn occasions. At the death- 
bed, when the nearest relative has closed the 
eyes of the deceased, and when the windows of 
his chamber have been thrown open to give his 
^ soul a free passage to heaven ; when the Moero- 
logists, or professional mourners, have ceased 
their doleful exclamations, the simple words are uttered by those present, " He 
is now before his Maker, who judges, — and may He pardon him !" The corpse 
is then washed, dressed in its best attire, wrapped in the winding sheet, and 
laid out for twenty-foiu* hours. The last embrace is concluded with a chant 
of the solemn and melodious hymn attributed to Damascene : — " Seeing me 
speechless and breathless, oh! weep over me, all my brothers, friends, 
kindred, and acquaintance i for yesterday I was talkmg to you. Give me 
the last embrace, for I shall not walk or speak with you again. I go away 
to the Judge, with whom there is no respect of persons ; I go where servants 
and masters stand together; kings and soldiers, rich and poor, in equal 
dignity, for every one will be either ^orified or condemned according to his 
own works." 
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It is not easy to draw a map of the Homeric Phseacia which shall 
coincide in ita details with the localities of Korfou. Nor will the topo- 
grapher find it a simple task to discover the natural objecta connected 
in the Odyssey with the city of Alcinous. Where are the two fountains 
irhich flowed near it? — where is the stream of the River-God whom 
Ulysses conciliates with his prayers? Is it to be found at the beautiful 
village of Fotamo, or not far from Cape Sideri, to suit the hypothesis, the 
most prevalent one among the Phaeacian antiquaries of the present day, 
irhich lands Ulysses in the north-west extremity of the island, because he 
is brought to it by a northerly wind, and which places the city of Alci- 
nous at Aphiona in that district? 

It is to be r^^-etted that prooft are wanting to show the identity of the 
Phxacian town with that of the Libumians who were dispossessed by the 
Corinthian colony, which settled in the ishind ; for we have conclusive 
evidence in the name of Paheopolis, in its existing remains, and in the 
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general correspondence of its features with the deacriptions of the ancient 
capital of Corcyra, that the hill to the south of the modem town is the site 
of the colonized city. Wherever the Phseacian town of Homer may have 
been, there can be no doubt that this was the Corcyra of Thucydides. We 
may refer to an ancient inscription, now at Corfou, found at Palseopolis, and 
recording an act of the Corcyncans, which proves that their city stood in 
that spot. 

On visiting that place we feel some compeosatioa in retlectiog, that 
although we may not be permitted coafidenUy to indulge the belief that the 
hero of Ithaca ran and wrestled with the flower of the Plueacian youth 
beneath this woody hill, yet that we are beholding a scene clothed with a 
painfiil interest by the memorable contests of Corcyra with Corinth, her 
mother country. This hill was the Corcynean Acropolis ; but which of the 
two harbours that lie, one on the north, the other on the south of it, 
was the Hyllaic ? That, 
as well as the Acropolis, 
was in the hands of the 
popular party, while their 
antagonists were in posses- 
sion of the Agora, and of 
the harbour near it. We 
find in the narrative of 
Thut^dides that the no- 
bles set fire to the Agora 
in self-defence, and that 
the whole town would have 
been consumed had not 
the wind been contrary. 
Which way was the wind? 
This question we are enabled to answer by the arrival, the next morning, of 
the Athenian fleet from a point to the south as far distant as Naupactus. 
Thence we may infer that the Hyllaic harbour was to the touih of the site of 
the Acropolis, and that it is to be identified with the lagune of Calicbio- 
pouLO, and that the Agora and its adjacent harbour lie to the north of 
the peninsula of Paleeopohs, and toward the modem Kastbaues. It also 
follows, that the temple of Juno to which the nobles fled stood near the 
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place now occupied by an English cannon, — thence called the One-gun 
Batteiy ; that they were carried to the rocky iaiet opposite the temple in the 
mouth, now called Perama, or The Ferry, of the Hyllaic harbour; and 
these olive trees remind us of the voluntary death by which, on their being 
brought back to the temple here, they rescued themselves firom the hands 
of their fellow-citizens. 



high clitlH upon the coast at the north-east side of the AcropoUs. From its 
neighbourhood to the sea, and from the circumstance of the small chapel 
which once stood upon its ruins having been dedicated to Saint Nicholas, 
the sailor saint of the Greek Church, we might conjecture that these re- 
mains belonged to some modern form of the temple of Neptune, the 
"beautifiil Pobidbium" of Nausicaa. 

Of Nauucaa herself we should be very glad to find here some trace or 
reminiscence. There is no character in the whole history of this island of 
so much interest as hers. We turn away from the savage scenes of the 
Peloponnesian war, when this land was the victim of civil feuds, to the 
peaceful occupations of the Homeric time> with feeUngs of enjoyment and 
repose; and among all the objects which the contemplation of that period 
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brings before ub in this place, none is bo attractive as the daughter of 
Alcinous. 

n the abBence of any special things with which 

her memory may be connected, we look at the 

natural features of the iBland as the remaining 

witnesses of the age and state of socnety in which 

she passed her dayB. These are remarkable for 

their beauty. In every part of Korfou we have 

glimpses of the sea, which is so interlaced with the 

land as togJve it the appearance of a group of islands. From the absence of all 

hedges, and of almost all show of division of property in the island through 

which the road seems to wind with the freedom of a river, there is a unity in 

it which is very pleasing to the eye. The surface is broken into hiU and valley, 

and sprinkled over with olives, the principal produce of the soil, which would 

fatigue the sight with their monotony, were not their pale and quivering foliage 
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In our voyage from Korfou southward we sail near the Stbota Islet*, 
and the deserted harbour which is described io Thucydides as the roadstead 
of the Corinthian fleet The island of Paxo, near which we next arrive, has 
been made an object of much interest, of which eveiy one who passes by it 
in the night-time will be sensible. " Here," in the words of the old anno- 
lator on Spencer's Pastoral in May, " about the time that our Lord suffered 
his most bitter passion, certayne persons saihng trom Itahe to Cyprus at 
night heard a voyce calhng aloud, Thamus, Thamus I who giving eare to the 
cry, was bidden (for he was the pilot of the ship,) when he came near to Pa- 
lodas, to tell that the great God Pan was dead ; which he doubting to do yet, 
for that when he came to Palodas there was such a calme of wind that the ship 
Btood still in the sea unmoored, he was forced to cry aloud that Pan was dead j 
wherewithal there was such piteous outcries and dreadful shrieking as hath 
not been the like. By which Pan of some is understood the great Sathanas, 
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Those kingdom was at that time bj Christ conquered, and the gates of hell 
broken up ; for at that time all Oracles surceased, and enchanted Spiiits 
that were wont to delude the people henceforth held their peace." 

The words in which Milton refera to this incident in hia Ode on the 
Nativity, — 

"The liHiel]( mountaini o'er, 
And the resounditig ihore, 
A Toice of weepiDg hetrd, and loud lament," — 

will recur to the memory of the English traveller, sa he aails over this spot, 
particulariy if it be in the darkness of night, by the island of Paxo. 

Passing along the west coast of Santa Maui^ the ancient Leucas, we ore 
brought to the southern extremity of the island, on which the temple of 
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the Leucadian Apollo formerly stood. The promontory was then called 
Lbucates, and now by a common change corrupted into Ducato^ and is 
known to the modem Greek sailor as the Lady's Cape. The latter appel- 
lation may be derived from its connexion with the history of Sappho^ who is 
said to have thrown herself firom its simimit into the sea. Since her time 
it has been generally called the Lovses' Lbap. Whether she was the first 
who made trial of it is doubtful. Ovid indeed tells us that the virtues of a 
plunge into the waters beneath it were known at a much earlier time^ in the 
age of Deucalion : while Menander distinctly says^ that no one had preceded 
the iEolian maid in the experiment. 

oward the extremity of the cape the clifis decrease 
in height, gently shelving into the sea, till at the 
low white promontory itself the surface of the rock 
coincides with that of the water. It was, prob- 
ably, the tendency of this rocky point to run into 
a reef that rendered it proverbially dangerous to 
ships. Above it stood, visible from afar, the Apollo 
dreaded by sailors, who was regarded with peculiar 
devotion by the voyager on the Ionian Sea. 

It is remarkable, that the uses for which this 
rock was originally employed were religious and 
judicial. In critical times, slaves and criminals 
were thrown from its summit as an expiatory 
sacrifice : it seems also to have served as an 
ordeal by which the guilt or innocence of an accused party might be 
determined. In some instances, the priests of Apollo's temple above it 
offered themselves as voluntary victims; though upon these occasions it 
is said that care was taken to buoy them up by live birds and artificial 
pinions in their descent, which was thus broken and made easy, and 
that so they were enabled to repeat the experiment at different times, 
to increase the number of similar attempts by their own example. They 
assured those who had fruitlessly wandered in search of their parents, that 
they would find them after a dive in this vision-clearing sea, and they per- 
suaded others whose cases admitted of such advice, that Apollo the God 
of Medicine had prescribed a leap firom his own rock as a cure for ill- 

■ 

requited love. 
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On the slope above the base of the promontoiy we observe the fragments 
of an ancient building, among which lie the frusta of a column, which 
perhaps belonged to the Temple of Apollo. The soil above it is overgrown 
with myrtles and other aromatic plants. From this point, at the calm 
which precedes the dawn of a summer's day, the traveller may behold the 
smoke mounting from the hills of Ithaca, the sight which Ulysses longed 
BO much to see. 

But here arises a question. Is the modem Thiaki, in which we will 
now suppose ourselves, the Ithaca of the Odyssey or not ? On the one 
hand we are assured that we need not be under any anxiety on this point ; 
that it is perfectly easy for us to see to-day the view which Minerva showed 
to Ulysses, when he landed here from the island of Alcinous on bis ntwra 
home some three thousand years ago; that in our rambles through the 
isUnd we may visit the harbour of the venerable Phoboyb, and see the 



votive niches in the Grotto of the Nymphs ; that when oppressed by the 
heat of a mid-day sun, after having quenched our thirst under the shade of 
the "Raven's Rock," with the "black water" of the fountain of Abb- 
THUBE, we may regale our appetites with fruits gathered in the gardens 
once tilled by the hand of Laertes, and refresh ourselves by the coolness of 
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the sea breeze playing over the rocks and among the broken walls of the 
lofty palace of the Hero of the Odyssey himBelf. 

There is something, it is true, very fascinating in thus being brought into 
immediate contact with Homeric scenery and characters, and in reading 
with our own eyes the original of which his poem is a transcript 



thought by him to have existed in the mind of the Poet, and we are 
warned that, without avaihng ourselves of any licence for the purpose 
of reconciling the geography of Homer with that of actual observation, 
ve must confine ourselves simply to the latitudes and longitudes which 
are drawn by the hand of the bard on the surface of his own poem. 
The result of this investigation, we regret to say, is no other than that the 
author of the Odyasey has been at the pains of composing more than twelve 
thousand lines, more or less concerning the history and geography of a place 
which he not only could have never seen, but of which not even a sailor who 
had, tracing for him with his finger a map of it upon the sea-shore, could have 
ever given him an idea. In order, therefore, to delineate for ourselves the 
Homeric chart of the kingdom of Ulysses, we are called upon to treat the 
modem Ithaca with the same contemptuous usage with which it is said 
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the Sublime Porte once menaced some refractory ialandera, when he told 
them that, if they did not obey the edict he had sent them, they and their 
country should be shovelled into the sea; or, if Tbiasi is permitted to 
sunive any longer at all, it is ordered to float a'nay from its present posi- 
tion, and, after a short cruise in the Ionian sea, to cast anchor on the 
western, instead of the eastern, side of the island of Cbphali.onia, 



We are assured, that, however we may lament the foct, the sentence of 
transportation has been passed upon the island of Ithaca, in the lines of the 
Odyssey in which Ulysses gives a history of himself to Alcinous. They 
occur near the commencement of the ninth book. 

" I dwell in lunny Ithaca, nbere waves 
With woods the hill of Neritoa j «round. 
Close to each other, many Iilaud* lie, 
Dulicbium, Same, woody Z&cynthiu — 
It (tedfatt ttandi, highest above the nave, 
WettiaaTd: the Kit apait, to eattem lun. 
Rugged, but kindly, nune of youth ; and 1 
A land more dear than tbti shall nerer see." 
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It is alleged that, in these verses, Ithaca is placed to the west of the other 
islands, whereas, in fact, it is to the ecut of them ; nor can it' be denied that 
we are here met by a difficulty, in our attempt to identify the geography of 
Homer with that of our own maps. 

But neither, in the first place, can it be asserted that one stubborn passage 
in a long poem is sufficent ground for a theory which contradicts the 
universal principles and practice of human nature. 

It is clear that the author of the Odyssey was a traveller, not so much 
from the geographical knowledge of countries far removed from one another 
which he displays, but from the leading idea and moral of his poem, namely, 
the paramount attachment and love which a man feels for his own country, 
be it but a barren and rugged rock ; a love which neither Laestrygons nor 
Anthropophagi, nor even the witcheries of fairy islands, can eradicate from 
his breast. This is a feeling of which no one would be deeply sensible, 
much less is it a principle which any one would work into a poem, who had 
not himself been a wanderer. 

ranting, then, what it seems impossible to doubt, 
that the Poet had personal acquaintance with 
different parts of the globe, is it probable that he 
would lay the scene of a long poem in a country 
of which he had no distinct information, in pre- 
ference to fixing it in one which he had himself 
visited ? Was there anything in the country, thus 
selected, to justify that preference ? 

And, not only who would care to tm/e, but who, it may be asked, would 
care to hear, a lon^ tale about a country with which the Poet was wholly un- 
acquainted? When the recital is one which enters into the minute details of 
reed life, and, as is the case with that part of the Odyssey which refers to 
Ithaca, is not embellished by fabulous imagery, the existence of an audience 
at all seems to suppose some pre-existing sympathy, in their minds, with the 
physical and social relations of the country described. But with what 
incredulity and derision would they have turned from the narrative of a 
Prince who begins his account of himself with a geographical blunder about 
his own dominions? 

Were it, therefore, necessary to r^ect the passage, above cited, as inter- 
polated or corrupt, we should have no difficulty in doing so ; but the truth 
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seems to be, that it does not require bo much to be expunged as to be ex- 
plained. In it, we may observe, the islands are grouped about Ithaca. 
Ithaca, therefore, itself, is not placed at the western extremity of them all. 
It seems, also, very natural that, after enumerating the islands collectively, 
the narrator should digress to particularize their individual positions, tliat he 
should assume Zacynlkus, the last mentioned, as the point to which the rest 
should be referred, and that he should add, in conclusion, that Zac^thus 
(and not Ithaca) lay to the west, and the other islands in an easterly direc- 
tion from it. To Zacynthus, therefore, and not to Ithaca, we refer the lines 

" It atedfut tUndi, bigheit above the wave 
Westward ; the re«t apart, to eastenk Sun ;" 

And so, we believe, did Virgil long ago, when he wrote — 

" Woody Zacynthus o'er mid wave appears." 
Thus the ge<^aphy of Homer becomes true. 

One more remark on the general question. In the Odyssey, the Region of 
Fable bepns at the Leucadian rock, and stretches from that point in a 



northerly direction. That rock's position, on the road by which the Shades 
of the Suitors are conducted by Mercury firom Ithaca to Hades, is an 
indication of this. No one can pass frvm the description of Plueacia to 
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that of Ithaca, without feeling that he has exchanged ^' the meadow of as- 
phodel/^ and the " land of dreams/' for real and practical life. And whence 
can this difference proceed? Not from any objective dissimilarity^ as we 
believe, in the things described, but in their relations to the describer and 
his hearers. Plutarch tells us that, in his time, the framers of geographical 
charts proved their ignorance of portions of the countries which they under- 
took to delineate by the sort of vague compensation which they offered for 
them. In the unexplored outskirts of their maps they placed sandy deserts 
destitute of water, peopled with beasts and monsters, — ^what Swift calls 
'^ elephants instead of towns :'* — in other parts, of which they also knew 
nothing, they laid down insuperable bogs, Scythian snows, or a frozen 
ocean. Their comparative knowledge, however, of the more central districts^ 
was proved by well-marked coasts, distinct headlands, capes, and rivers, 
cities and villages specified with minute accuracy. Such a chart, the Odyssey 
of Homer seems to us to be, and the same inference may be drawn fix)m the 
different manner in which its central and extreme regions are treated. The 
Cyclops and Lotophagi are its bogs and deserts, but the meridian, to which 
all the other lines in it are referred, passes through Ithaca. 

It seems highly probable that the Poet has sketched his own character in 
that of the minstrel Phemius, and that one of his objects was to recover, for 
the house of Ulysses, the political influence which it appears to have lost by 
the destruction of the suitors, and to regain for it the royal prerogative and 
precedence among the rival families of the island. 

But what is to be said of the reputed Palacb and City of Ulysses? We 
leave Bathy, the modem capital, for a walk thither. We pass along the 
barren and rocky shore, by patches of com, groups of olives, and under hills 
topped with windmills, and, after a walk of more than three miles, arrive at 
the foot of the mountain on which the ruins stand. It is called Asto, and 
is the narrow central isthmus which connects the northern with the southern 
half of the island. As we climb the rough and ru^ed paths, and follow the 
line of these huge unshapen walls, which stretch down from the summit of 
the hill, we might imagine them to belong rather to a city whose walls have 
been stratified by nature, than to a work fashioned and elaborated by 
the hand of man. With these gigantic masses before us^ indicative of great 
physical force simultaneously applied, we feel it easier to pronounce an 
opinion as to what age they can not, than to what age they can, be attri- 
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buted. That they do not helong to that of the Odyssey seems clear. They 
could not have been produced in the state of society portrayed in that 
poem. The Ulysses of Homer, it is true, is a prince of some power and 
name, but he is also represented by the Poet as e mechanic, who shows bis 
ingenuity in the construction of bis own bed, and builds his chamber with 
his princely hands ; bis good father, liaertea, is found in bis orchard, among 
his olives and pear trees, with a pruning-knife in his hand, and wearing thick 
gloves to defend bimself from the briars and thorns. Although the existence 
of a public assembly, convoked for national purposes, may be thought to 
evince some concert among the inhabitants of Ithaca for general purposes, 
yet the personal influence of those Princes could not be great who were thus 
left by their subjects to perform menial duties for themselves. Of the 
public itself executing any national work for its own good, we remember no 
example in the whole poem. The Fountain of the village (for such the capital 
of Ulysses seems to have been,) required the successive exertions of three 
heroes, Ithacus, Neritus, and Polyctor, for its constructioD. The woUm of 
the dty are never once mentioned, though we hear a good deal about the 
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wooden palisades which protected the stalls of £uinEeus. Throughout the 
Odyssey we look in vain for a hewn stone in the whole of Ithaca. 

Half an hour^s veiy laborious ascent brings us to the top of this rocky 
hill, which is, as we have mentioned, called Abto, or the Eagle, because 
from this point, as a centre, the two wings of the island appear extended &om 
north to south like those of an eagle, somewhat in the same manner as the 
appearance of the spread pinions of that bird gave the same name, among 
the ancient Greeks, to the tympanum or pediment of a temple. Here, on 
the narrow level of the summit, is the Acropolis of the city. The peculiarity 
of its form, and the loftiness of its situation, seem to have been the causes 
which procured for it the title of the palace of Ulysses, a title which it has 
retuned longer, from the well-merited celebrity of the English gec^rapher 
who first conferred it. We consult the plan founded on his observations of 
this so-called palace, and endeavour to compare it with the original. On the 



bed of these ruins, by a sort of Procrustean topography, the Odyssean palace 
as described m Homer has been stretched and fitted. Here, in this ruined 
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bulwark^ is a curved projection : the plan converts it into an heroic thohu. 
We pass by a fragment of wall^ and we find^ to our great surprise, that we 
have intruded into the Gynaceum of Penelope ; the apartment to the right 
is the hyperoum ; an orsothuri, or secret door^ conveys us from the vestibule 
to the street, where we come directly upon the com mills of Ulysses ! 

There is a reflection which suggests itself to every one who contrasts the 
two opposite theories of the geography of Ithaca which we have noticed 
above, — ^that the one has produced the other. The traveller who discovers 
everything, leads all the world to suspect that he has, in reality, found 
nothing. And by such a process as this, the modem Ithaca, from being 
proposed as too accurate a resemblance of the Ithaca of the Odyssey, has 
ceased, in the minds of some, to be any resemblance at all. 

But a distinction must be drawn between the identification of existing 
remains with monuments of a perishable character, and that of those which 
are more permanent : in a word, between the identification of works of art, 
and that of those of nature. We hope therefore that we may be pardoned 
for having seen what there seems little doubt was the Homeric Grotto of 
THB Nymphs. In this cave, — thanks to the permanence of Nature, — we 
believe the Author of the Odyssey to have been. A moimtain, a valley, 
a harbour, or a lake, may exist any where, and can hardly furnish any 

but a grotto such as this to which we refer is so remarkable and unique 
an object, that if Ithaca were set afloat like a second Delos in the sea, or 
exposed to be tossed upon the ocean like the Perseus of Danae, with such 
a cognizance as this about its neck,- the description of the Grotto of the 
Nymphs, as it exists in the Odyssey, would be the best advertisement to 
secure its being discovered and brought again to its own home. 

Of the cave itself afler Homer's description of it, there remains little to be 
said. It is situated on Mount Saint Stephen, and is called the cave of Trou- 
pus. Its only entrance is at the north-west. At the southern extremity there 
is a natural ledge descending into the cave, but more practicable for Nymphs 
than for Men. The northern entrance is narrow, and admits but little 
day : the interior, and particularly the vault of the subterranean crypt, is 
lighted up by delicate gleams of a bluish hue, and though of a paler tinge, 
yet not imlike that blue sky of stone which hangs over the Grotta 
d* azzurro in the island of Capreae. The vault itself is hung with stalactites, 
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some of which expand into what Homer calls webs of stone, where the 
Njmphs might be supposed to have woven their threads whose colour was 
like the sea. 

We are tempted by the mune of a village on the north-west coast of the 
island to pay it a visit. It is called Polis. Opposite to it is the islet of 
Dascaolio. This is the only rock in the channel of Cbphallonia, and 
ought therefore to be the Astbbis, where the Siutors lay in ambush for 
Telemachus on his return from Pylos to Ithaca. That Dascaglio contains 
no harbours, which Homer attributes to Asteris, seems no valid objection to 
this supposition ; for, every one knows what Homer's vessels were, — that 
anchors were no part of their equipment, — and that harbours, therefore, 
were simply places to disembark in. Besides, the name of Astens suffi- 
ciently proves that the Homeric island was a mere atarlike rock, which 
Dascaglio is ; and lastly we would observe here, what is applicable to the 
poem in general, that it is not the part of sound criticism to fetter the ima- 
gination of the poet with rigid material restrictions. The Odyssey is to 
be regarded as an ideal structure, erected upon geographical and historical 
foundations. If, now, Dascagho be Astens, the Homeric ci^ should be 
near, and cannot be to the south of it. Was it therefore at Polis ? Thus 
much may be said in its favour : the ruins on the woody bill rising to the 
north of Pohs are of much ruder and more ancient s^le, though consider- 
ably less in extent, than those of Aeto. The stones are rough and unhewn, 
and not closely fitted to each other. The principal remains are on the 
western side of the summit, and are piled on a very steep rock. 
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A harbour generally supposes the existence of ancient remains in its 
neighbourhood. Hence, on our arrival at the port of Santa Edphemia, 
on the eastern coast of Cephallonia, we are not surprised to hear that there 
are vestiges of Hellenic buildings at no great distance from the water. 
A quarter of an hour's walk to the west brings us to the Palatia, or 
Palace, as these ruins are called. Here is an ancient fort, consisting of two 
apartments, and built of polygonal masonry. The south wall remtuns entire, 
and is pierced with three embrasures for observation and the dischatge of 
missiles. Coasting the island in a southerly direction, we arrive at Pobos, 
probably so called as being the passage into the fertile vale of Rakle, a 
corruption of the ancient Heraclea. The valley of Poros, which runs from 
north to south, is walled in on all sides but the north by high moimtains ; 
on the east it is hidden from the sea by Atbos; on the west it is divided 
firom the interior by the jEnesian range ; the southern extremity ia blocked 
up by the gable of Mount Kobonus, on the chfTs of which stood the strong 
fortress of Proni, whose ruins still remain. 

We enter at the north, , and proceed down this romantic valley : the 
torrent-bed along which we pass is overhung with gay oleanders : in the 
freshness of a summer evening, after confinement on the sea in a small 
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vessel, the transition to this valley is delicious. Goats are browsing on 
the lentisk and arbutus upon the woody cliffs above us ; and some, more 
bold, are climbing on the branches of the taller shrubs : the shepherd's flute 
is heard from the mountains, and the peasants are gathering in their harvest 
of uva passa. We proceed on till we arrive at a cottage, pleasantly situated 
near a stream and a mill; it is sheltered by walnuts and carroubas of 
luxuriant foliage ; behind it is a small garden, in which are almonds, goiu*ds, 
asparagus, and lavender. Here is a noble view of the Black Mountain, the 
ancient iENUs, the outline of which is boldly marked against the golden 
hues of the sun setting behind it. 

The ruins of Proni stretch from north to south on a high rocky ridge, 
which hangs over the ravine of Poros. The fall of the rock into this gulley 
ii almost perpendicular. At this eminence stood the northern Acropolis : 
at the southern extremity of the ridge is another citadel, connected with the 
northern by parallel walls. The coins of Proni bear upon them the club of 
Hbraklss or Hercules; and the name of Rakle, by which the vale 
beneath it is known, is another indication of the Hero's connexion with 
this place. Perhaps this connexion arose fiiom a belief that Herakles had 
opened with his club — for such actions were usually ascribed to him — the 
passage of Poros, that the waters which before inundated it might empty 
themselves into the sea, and had thus bestowed the fruitful valley of Rakle 
upon the gratefril cultivator. 

The SAMiEANs were probably right in thinking that the site of their town 
was too favourable a one not to be an object of ambition and envy to the 
Romans^ who regarded the command of the channel of Cephallonia as 
essential to the conquest of Greece. These Roman ruins on the margin of 
the Bay of Same, in the central point of the eastern coast of Cephallonia, 
prove that the city was inhabited by its conquerors. Nor does Strabo 
appear to have been altogether correct in saying, that its site was deserted 
in his day ; for we find here an inscription of his age, or rather later, which 
somewhat qualifies his assertion. 

In making toward the valley which divides the two citadels of Same, so 
well described by Livy in his account of the siege conducted by the Roman 
Consul, we are reminded by the successive terraces of wall, which were 
perhaps erected on that occasion, of the device by which the besiegers for a 
long time baffled the enemy. 
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In the intermediate valley mentioned above, are many tombs dug in the 
rock. These must have been contained oHthm the range of the cit; walls. 
A Greek city, when hesieged, supplied to the inhabitants an incentive to 
courage, from which, by a law of the Ten Tables, Uie Roman citizen was de- 
barred. They had, within the walls of their cities, the tom&s of their anceatora. 
We have several specimens before us, at Sam^, of these graves, which are 
hollowed in the living stone. Proceeding upwards to the northern Acropolis, 
we meet with a magnificent specimen of ancient masonry. On the highest 
of these courses of massive stone is a block of fourteen feet in length hanging 
obliquely, and, as it were, still quivering from the shock of the Roman engines. 
The Acropolis is remarkable for the varietieB of architectural style which it 
exhibits : there are specimens in it of the polygonal and the horizontal, of 
emplecton, and of Roman brick-work. We observe a sally-port in the eastern 
wall, and a subterranean mine in the centre of the citadel, apparently com- 
municating with the western. The southern acropolis was the point first 
gained by the Romans ; it was called Cyathis, probably from its cup-like 
form. 

We cross the island to Aboostoli, on the western coast, the principal 
town and harbour of Cephallonia. It is a walk of forty minutes fiT>m this 
place to the foot of the biU upon which the ancient city of Cranii stood. Its 
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ruins are similar^ in character^ to those of the other cities of the island. Its 
acropolis, like theirs, is not fortified vnih towers, but in the plain to the 
westward of the citadel is a long series of rectangular turrets, built with 
horizontal courses. Following the valley to the south-east, we arrive at a 
line of rocks which have been excavated for tombs. We enter a sepulchral 
chamber containing a sarcophagus, near which is an inscription cut in the 
living stone. The last of the four ancient cities of Cephallonia is Pale, 
which lies to the north-west of Cranii, separated from it by the gulph of 
Lixuri. 

The town of Zantb, the ancient Zacynthus, is beautifrilly situated on 
the margin of its semicircular bay. It is flanked by two high hills ; on one 
is the castle; that to the south is called, from its extensive view, mount 
Scopo ; probably it is the same as the ancient Elatus, or, mountain of 
silver firs, which, formerly, as may be presumed from its name, gave a reason 
no longer existing, for the taoody Zacynthus of Homer. Much has been said 
concerning the origin of the name of Zacynthus itself, and, as is usually the 
case, heroes have been created at will, from whom that appellation has been 
derived. But names of places are generally assigned in consequence of 
some peculiarity existing in the sites themselves. It may be shown from 
numerous examples, — such as Mount Cynthus in Delos, and Ara-cynthus 
the mountain of iEtolia, and Bere-cynthia the name of the Earth, — that 
Cynthus in the early Greek language was a general term for a hill. Look- 
ing, therefore, at these two moimtains before us, and the town placed 
between them, we prefer to go no further than the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Za-cynthus for what it so well supplies, namely, the reason for 
its own designation, which we may compare with that of Za-longus, a 
woody mountain of Epirus, crossed by us in our road from Nicopolis to 
Arta, of which word the latter part is the general term for a forest. 

The interior of the town does not possess much to recommend it. The 
streets have Venetian names, and dark, dwarfish arcades ; in the houses are 
latticed windows, and in the shops none at all. 

We pass through pretty lanes and hedges of pomegranates, quinces, 
smilax, and aloes, toward the south-west district : in the distance are long 
lines of cypresses. We observe on the left of the road a wine-vat similar to 
those in which Bacchus is represented treading out the grapes in ancient 
monuments. It consists of two compartments, about three feet deep, and 
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covered over with Btucco : after the fruit is trodden out with the feet in 
these receptacles, the grape-juice is druned off by ftuineU in the side of 
the vat. 

It is certunly a curioua sight to see pitch and rushes produced together, 
aa is the case at the tar-wells of Kiebi, which are the end and ohject of our 
present excursion. It is pleasant to watch the great bitumiaous bubbles 
fl<»ting on their clear water, and to extract a myrtle branch, dripping with 
genuine pitch, &om the viscous slune beneath; but we confess that it is 
more interesting to us to picture to ourselves the feeUngs with which, more 
tiian two thousand years ago, a party of Greek emigrants looked upon this 
very spot in thdr way from the old capital of Greece to a new settlement in 
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Italy : we are delighted to remember the iDterest which this same well exrited 
ID the mind of the most eminent of that party ; we seem here to behold him 
inquiring into the nature of the phenomenon, measuring, as he did, its 
dimensions, sounding its depth, and registering in his note-book all its par- 
ticutaritieB with the greatest equanimity and cheerfulness, although he was 
then an exile from his own country, and did not poBsess a foot of land in 
any other. Such a mind was that of Herodotus, to whom we here al- 
lude. It must have been quite as profitable a source to its possessor as this 
singular well, which we beheve sells its pitch for ten shillings a barrel. 

In the year B.C. 211 Philip of Macedon, the son of Demetrius, raised the 
siege of Pale in Cephallonia, and stuled to Leucadia, whence he commenced 
an expedition through Acamania into the heart of ^tolia. He was invited 
to do ao by the inhabitants at that particular season, because half of the 
j£tolian army was then absent in Thessaly, under its general Dorimachus. 
Philip, as we are told by Polybius, proceeded from Limniea, which appears 
to have been on the south-eastern shore of the Ambracian Gulf^ and thence 
marched to the river Achelous, which he crossed near Steatus the Acar- 
nanian capital, and thus passed into j^tolia. He directed his course with 
all speed to Thebuus, the principal city. In his way thither he had 
Stratus, Agrinium, and Thestienses on the left hand, and on the right 
Conope, Trichonium, and Phceteum. He then arrived at a city called 
Metapa, which lay at the entrance of the defile on the borders of the 
Tbicbonian Lake, and about six miles from Thermus. Having taken the 
necessary precautions to render the route secure, he entered this defile. 
His right wing was protected by Thradan auxiliaries and light-armed 
troops^ and his left by the lake, along the side of which he marched for 
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about three miles. The road from Pamphia, at the termination of the defUe, 
to the walls of Thermus, was a steep ascent, having rugged precipices on 
both sides for the same distance of three miles. On his arrival there 
he met with no opposition; such had been the. rapidity of his march, 
and such was the confidence of the j£toIians in the natural strength of 
the place. 

Thermus was the Acropolis of j^tolia. It was the spot in which the 
national assemblies were held, — the citadel where arms and provisions were 
stored, — the treasury which contained the wealth both of individuals and of 
the state, — the Sacred Enclosure in which the great national Temple stood, 
— and the Museum which comprized within it the most beautiful objects of 
art which jEtolia could boast. All these fell into the hands of Philip, who 
used his victory in a manner which has drawn forth an expression of well- 
merited censure from the grave and philosophic historian. 



after an examinatioD of it, aod a comparison of its details with the 
features of the country itself, we have heen led by it to do satisfactory 

result. 

p p 
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Let us trace the march of Philip in our modem maps of Acamania and 
^tolia. We follow his course from Cephallonia to Santa Maura, thence by 
the laguue at the north-cast of the island to the Gulf of Arta; passing by 
the sites of Actium and Anactobiuu, we arrive at Limnsea, near Aboos 
Ampiiilochicum, at the south-east angle of the gulf; we accompany bim 
through the Agrsean territory till we reach the banks of the Abpkopotauo, 
the ancient Achelous, which we cross at the ford of Lepexu, near the ruins 
of Stratus, the ancient Acamanian capital, and enter the district now called 
Bloko, the northern division of vEtolia, which consists of a wide and 
Iruitful lowland, and was called the *' Great vEtolian plain" by early 
geographers. On the south of it are two lakes separated from each other 
by a narrow causeway : one of them, perhaps both, — for their waters are 
frequently united, — was formerly called the Trichonian. Philip, we are told 
by Polybius, had this lake upon his le/t during three miles of his march 
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towards Thennus, to i^hich he was advancing in a direct line from the 
point where he had passed the Achelous^ and at full speed. We know not^ 
therefore, how to avoid the conclusion that the capital of iEtolia stood on 
one of the northern crests of Aracynthus, the modem Zygo, at a distance 
of three miles to the south of the lakes above mentioned. 

The ancient road-book of central iEtolia is reduced to a single passage of 
one historian, and our geographical conclusions with respect to that pro- 
vince must stand or fall with the position which we assign to Thermus. 

Under these circumstances we feel indisposed to pronounce, with any 
degree of confidence, on a point concerning which the evidence is so scanty 
and inconclusive, especially as an error, committed in this particular, would 
affect the whole of our topographical results in this district. We there- 
fore content ourselves with commending the subject to the investigation of 
future geographers, in the belief that a spot of so much interest and import- 
ance as Thermus cannot but preserve some still-surviving vestiges of that 
splendour by which it was formerly distinguished, and that it will thus 
furnish encouragement to their researches before they are commenced^ 
and incontrovertible evidence of their success when those researches are 
completed. 

The other two cities in iGtolia of the greatest celebrity in ancient times 
were Pleuron and Calydon. The older town of Pleuron stood at the 
south-east foot of Aracynthus, on a site now called Gyphto Kastro: the 
newer was on a hill farther to the west, on a summit which bears the name 
of the Kastro of Iren^, about three miles to the north of the modem town of 
Missolonghi. The remains here are considerable; they consist of walls, 
gates, and an ancient theatre. 

Calydon, the city of Meleager, and distinguished by the description given 
in the Iliad of Homer, of its siege by the Curetes, stood on a gentle declivity 
sloping down to the banks of the river Evenus, which flows by its foot into 
the sea. Some of the walls contemporary with the great Epic Poet still remain. 
In the plain below them were the vineyards and cornfields which the iGtolian 
inhabitants of Calydon offered to Meleager as an inducement for him to join 
them in repelling their assailants. The spot is now known by the name of 
Kurt Aga. A little above it to the north is the point in the river Evenus at 
which the Centaur Nessus bore Deianira from the western to the eastern 
shore, when she was accompanying her husband Hercules for the first time 
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on his expedition from ^tolia. The stream is now called Fidaro, probably 
from its winding course : the word seems to be formed from the modem 
Greek terms Fidi and Fidari, a snake, and may properly be rendered 
Serpentine. 

On the morning of Sunday the seventh of October, a. d. 1571, the Ar- 
madas of the Sultan of Constantinople, and of the Christian States of Europe 
which were opposed to him, found themselves in sight of each other on the 
waters at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, to the west of the town of 
Naupactus. The King of Spain, Philip the Second, had dispatched 
thither his fleet, of more than a hundred sail, under the command of his 
brother John of Austria. John Andrew Doria, the descendant of the great 
admiral of that name, led on the galleys of Genoa to the battle ; they were 
joined by twelve vessels of the Pope, Pius the Fifth, and more than a 
hundred from Venice. The Princes of Parma and Urbino were present. 
Twelve thousand Italians, five thousand Spaniards, and more than six thou- 
sand of other nations, took part in the engagement. The Turkish fleet, 
which was much superior in number to that of the Christians, had set sail 
from Naupactus, where it had been stationed, and came in front of the 
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enemy at the small islands — now before us as we sail from iEtolia — of 
KuRZOLARi, on the south-eastern side of the mouths of the Achelous. 
Each of the armaments formed itself on the spot into three ranks, drawn up 
in the form of a crescent. It is said that John of Austria, the Admiral of 
the allied forces, embarked in his frigate and went along the lines, exhorting 
each individual to combat boldly for the defence and honour of the Christian 
Faith, assuring them all of the protection of God, in whose cause they were 
about to fight. It is added, that the soldiers were so much affected by his 
words that they shed tears of joy, and replied only with loud acclamations of 
Victory ! Victory ! In the meantime, as they well knew would be the case, 
all Christian nations, both far and near, were offering up prayers with one 
heart for the success of the arms which they were wielding. The conflict 
lasted four hours without producing any decisive result; but when the wind 
veered to the southward, the attack of the Christians became more impe- 
tuous, and their foes, who were not able to resist the force of the wind and 
sea, began to give way : the death of their admiral added to their conster- 
nation; their rout soon became general. Upwards of fifteen thousand 
Turks fell in the battle. More than twelve thousand Christian slaves who 
were found in the Turkish vessels were set at liberty. Sixty-two Ottoman 
ships were sunk, and more than a hundred and twenty were taken. The 
arrival at Rome of the news of this great victory revived the memory of her 
ancient triumphs. Such was the splendour with which the General of the 
Papal arms was received by the Senate and Magistrates of that city, and 
escorted to the Capitol into the presence of the Pope, at the church which 
stands on the lofly site of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. So ended the 
battle of Naupactus, or Lepanto. 

We pass over the waters on which this engagement took place, and cross 
the narrow strait at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The passage is a 
little more than a mile broad, and lies between two promontories, that to 
the south being the Rhium, and the northern the Antirbhium, of ancient 
geography. On each of these capes stands a castle, where formerly was 
a Temple of Neptune. The depth of the water between them is about 
thirty fathoms. 

The land which stretches along the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 
from this point to the citadel of Corinth, is about sixty miles in length and 
ten in breadth, and is backed to the south by a chain of mountains fix)m 
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BIX to seven thousand feet in height, decreasing in altitude towards the east- 
em termination of their range. The principal of these, commencing at the 
west, are Olonos, Ebthanthds, and Cyllene : they separate this strip 
of land, formerly called Achaia, from the inland province of Arcadia. 

Nothing can be more marked than the contrast presented hy the aspect 
of these two neighbouring countries : the latter, surrounded as it were, by 
a circular wall of lofty moontains, four of which, namely, Erymanthus and 
Cyllene at the north, and Lycseus and Msenalus at the south, stand aloft 
like the castellated Towers of this mural circiunvallation, and having no 
outlet hut one on its western verge, seems as it were imprisoned within 
itself. Numerous streams fall down into its vales from the mountains 
around it, but are unable to find any exit for their pent-up waters except by 
wining for themselves a channel through the limestone rock of which these 
mount^ns are composed. The whole country may be compared to an 
isolated being; for hundreds of years its popul^on underwent little 
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change ; it had no commerce with nationa without, and little with Btrangers 
within. Such was the constancy of its inhabitants and the permanence 
of their society, tliat they compared the duration of their national existence, 
not with that of any objects of Earth, but elevated their State, if we may 
so say, to the rank of a heavenly being, and claimed for it an antiquity 
equal to that of the first-created Powers of the Universe. The Arcadians, 
according to their own mythology, existed before the creation of the moon. 

Turn we now to the northern side of the mountain chain which we have 
above noticed. Every thing here bears tbe appearance of openness and 
liberty. Numerous rills flow down its declivities, all running parallel to each 
other in a northerly direction, and, after a short and uninterrupted course 
over the plain or along hollow valleys, fall into the waters of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Unfortunately for the maritime qualifications of the country to which 
we allude, the distance traversed by them is so insignificant, that they have 
not time to swell into navigable rivers, nor force to form in the coast line 
any projections which might have supplied a want very remarkable in 
BO extensive a shore, — that of a commodious harbour. No good port exists 
in the whole of Achaia. What might have been the result if the contrary 
had been the case, is evident from the commercial importance attained by the 
cities of Patne and Sicyon in ancient times, although possessed of very 
inconsiderable advantages in this respect. 



We feel a pleasure in considering some of the moral, social, and political 
results, which arose from the exposed and accessible character of the terri- 
tory of Achaia, especially when contemplated in juxtaposition with that of 
its neighbour on the south. In the earliest times of Greek history it bore 
the name of ^oialus, or the Coast-land, a designation derived from its 
position : it was then inhabited by the lonians of Attica, who built twelve 
cities upon its soil. The faciUty of communication between one part of this 
district and another seems to have favoured the organization of that federal 
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system of state policy which existed at a very early period in this province, 
and which made its institutions the model of popular legislation, not merely 
in Greece^ hut among the Aaiatic and Italian colonies from that countiy. 
Eighty years after the Trojan war, the Achieans, who derived their ori^ 
from the land of Thessaly, were driven hy the descendants of Hercules from 
the territory of Laconia and Argolis, in which they had settled. They 
emigrated in a northerly direction, and at last fixed their abode in ^gialus, 
whence they expelled the Ionian population, which, having returned to 
Attica, and there put itself under the direction of the sons of Codnia, 
crossed the ^gsean Sea, and established themselves on that heautiM strip 
of land which extends along the western coast of Asia, and was called from 
the name of its new colonists Ionia. Between this country and that which 
they had left many points of resemblance may be noticed. Ionia is the 



them for, the home which they had lost. While it is both interesting and 
agreeable to trace their love and regret for their ancient seats, which shows 
itself in the similarity of names between the towns, rivers, and promon> 
tories of ^gialus and Ionia, it is also not less pleasing to reflect that some 
part of the commercial and maritime distinction of the latter might have 
been derived from the habits and feelings which its colonists brought with 
them from the coasts of Greece: and as, in the federal union of the twelve 
cities of Ionia, we recognize the vestiges of that which combined the twelve 
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cities of iBgjalus, — aa in the Psnionian assembly held in the temple of the 
Heliconian Neptune, upon the Asiatic promontory of Mycale, we perceive 
the revival of that which had been convened in former times in a temple 
(^tbe same Deity upon the cape of the Greek Helic^; so, in the wealth and 



The Aclueans, having dispossessed the lonians, changed the name of 
the country which they had invaded from Mgialus to Achaia. This latter 
deaigaatioD too has, we are inclined to think, some reference as well as the 
former to its position and character. The names of Acheron and Achelous 
assigned to rivers suggest the conjecture that the title of Achaia was con- 
ferred upon that country, e& Apulia was upon a district similarly situated 
in Italy, on account of its agueoua character, as peculiarly the land of 
waters among the different provinces of the Greek peninsula. 



HISTORY OF 



In the Homeric catalogue of the Grecian fleet at Troy, the ships of 
Pellene, i^gium, and Helice, and of the rest of j^gialus, are ranged 
with those of Mycenie, Corinth, and Sicyon, under the command of 



A| 



the Peloponnesus. After that time for many centuries the inhabitants of the 
cities first named took little part in the general concerns of Greece. During 
the Persian invasion the Achaeans, says Pausanias, neither joined Leonidas 
at TbermopyUe, nor aided Themistocles at Salamis : they were absent from 
the engagement at Plat^ea, being unwilling to submit to the authority of 
the Lacediemonian General, to whom as a Dorian they felt a strong 
national antipathy, looking back with pride as they did to the pre-eminence 
which they had themselves enjoyed in the heroic times of Greece, when 
they possessed the territory now governed by Lacedcemon. The state 
of neutndity and inactivity in which the Acb^eana remained during 
the most stirring part of Greek history may reasonably be explained 
from the consideration, that they entertained no feelings of attachment 
to either of the two great rival parties of that period. With the Athe- 
nians, the representatives of the Ionian family, the Achieans were not 
connected by the bonds of friendship and sympathy, as being at that time 
in possession of the aoU from which lonians had been driven by their 
ancestors ; much less did they look on the Lacedaemonians, the leaders of 



the Doric race, with a friendly eye, having been themselves expelled from 
their hereditary seats in Ai^ob and Laconia, by the progenitors of those 
who now dwelt at Sparta. It thence arose, that while their neigh- 
bours were engaged in long and violent contests, the Achaeane enjoyed 
a state of tranquillity and repose, which harmonized well and fitly with the 
natural character of their open and even soil, compared with the stem and 
savage features of those lands which bordered upon theirs. In this con- 



dition they remuned for a considerable time, and it was not till tbe glories 
of other Greek states had faded that Achaia began to display that 
power which afterwards gained for it such distinguisbed renown. It 
seems almost as if it had deliberately delayed its own progress until the 
other nations of Hellas were wearied with their exertions in tbe pursuit of 
fame, in order that it migbt now advance and claim the prize which they 
had resigned. It then stepped forward as tbe last in the Lampadephoria 
of Greek Nations, to receive the torch which had been transmitted in succes- 
sion from tbe band of one City to another. The splendour of Athens had 
been some time on tbe wane ; Sparta was sinking by the weight of pressure 
from without and the undermining of corruptions from within; Thebes — 
having shown what she was capable of effecting, when guided by the 
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counsels, aad aiumst«d by the example, of wise and intrepid leaders — bad 
fallen with them, never more to rise: when, therefore, these cities were 
reduced to this condition, there occurred a favourable opportunity for Achaia 
to prove what results could be attained by the arts and virtues of rare 
growth in Grecian soil, namely, those of civil harmony and concord. 

The twelve cities of Achaia, whose names are preserved by Herodotus and 
Strabo, being united in a compact body among themselves, and enjoying 
a form of civil poUty wisely tempered by an admixture of popular and 
aristocratic elements, subsisted, as has been said, during a long period in a 
state of happy and undisturbed prosperity. The political storm which 
broke upon Greece from Macedonia shattered for a time the league which 
bound them together ; but when that had passed, some of the fragments 
again coalesced, and the effects soon began to disappear of their former 



dissolution. In the year b. c. 280, when the attention of the Macedonian 
princes was engaged at home by domestic discords, four of the Achiean 
cities, Dyme, Patrse, Tritsea, and Phane, took advantage of the opportunity 
thus ofifbrded them for reviving the independence of their country; when 
five years had elapsed, they were joined by .ifigium, Cerynea, and Bun, 
which had ejected their tyrants, or expelled their Macedonian garrisons. 
To these, four others shortly afterwards attached themselves; the tw^fth, 
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Helice, had been swallowed up by an inundation of the sea. Annually in 
the spring and summer^ assemblies were convoked of deputies from these 
states, for the purpose of consulting concerning war and peace^ the framing 
of alliances, the creation of magistrates, and the enactment of laws. The 
place of their convention was the sacred grove of Jupiter Homagyrius near 
the temple of the Panachaean Ceres at iGgium. Every citizen fit)m any of 
the confederate states who had passed his thirtieth year was at liberty to 
be present, and to propose measures to the Assembly for their adoption. 
The session was limited by law to three days. It is a pleasing proof of the 
unanimity prevalent among them, that a common system of weights and 
measures was employed by the cities of Achaia ; so that they were all, as it 
were, members of the same state. 

The cities of this province, having combined themselves together in a 
federal union, proceeded to increase their power by foreign conquest. They 
wrested Corinth from the hands of the Macedonians, and attached 
that city to their own body. On this occasion they had Rome for their 
ally, and thus, for a temporary gain, they authorized the adoption 
of a principle which afterwards proved the cause of their own dis- 
solution. They discovered too late that the real victory thus gained was 
not a triumph of one Greek over another, but of Rome over the whole of 
Greece. Still, however, they pursued the same course : they joined the 
Romans in their expeditions into Macedonia against Philip, and fought 
under their standard against their own neighbours in i£tolia: their 
resources, thus increased, tempted them to gratify their ancient enmily 
against Lacedaemon, which they succeeded in reducing to dependence 
upon themselves for a time, and in alienating from them for ever; but 
by so doing they paved the way for their own degradation, and for 
the ultimate loss of the liberties of their common country. The appeal 
of the Lacedaemonians against the overbearing conduct of the Achaeans 
towards themselves, was joyfully welcomed by Rome as affording an 
occasion for her own interference in the internal affairs of Greece. The 
exiles of Sparta were recalled by her orders, and its walls, which had been 
thrown down by the Achaeans, were rebuilt. On the false accusation of 
the traitor Callicrates, more than a thousand of the principal citizens of 
Achaia were summoned to Italy under suspicion of collusion with Perseus, 
when he was at war with Rome; and it was only when seventeen years 
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had elapsed, that having been detained as prisoners in difiereat parts of 
Etruria, three hundred of the number, among whom was the historian 
Polybiua, returned to their own country. Instructed and exasperated by 
this treatment, the Achseana resorted to defensive measures against the en- 
croachments of Rome ; but it was too late. They had been the means of 
reducing to the bondage, which they were now about to endure in their 
own persons, those who might with their aid have been able to preserve 
flY>m it both themselves and them. They now survived alone : the rest of 
Greece was extinct. It was but a poor consolation, that when Greece 
was politically defunct, the Romans inscribed upon its tomb the name of 

ACHAIA. 

At the north-west extremity of Achaia stands the town of Patras, the 
ancient Patra. It overlooks a fertile plain, which is principally devoted 
to the cultivaUon of the small grape which flourishes here in much greater 



cation with western Greece, the Islands of the Ionian Sea, and the shores of 
Italy and Sicily. After the battle of Actium, Patrs was to the Peloponnesus 
what Nicopolis was to the continent of Greece ; for on account of the qualifi- 
cations of its site, it was chosen by Augustus as the spot to which he might 
transplant colonists &om different cities which were not so favounbly placed 



for the purposes of commerce. Here in later times were seen some of the 
tDcient statues of the Deities, brought &om those dismantled towns ; here 
VBS an Odeum, the second in beauty and magnificence to be found in 
Greece, where the inhabitants of those old mountain towns learnt to foi^t 
their rustic habits ; here, near the seaside, was a grove containing temples 
of ApoUo and Venus, and intersected with walks which served as a de- 
lightful place of resort in the summer season. There are now but few 
remains of this ancient maritime capital of Achaia. The spring which 
is described as gushing from the earth near the two temples above 
mentioned, is still visible on the seashore, about a mile's distance from the 
town. Some vestiges of the walls of the ancient acropolis may be traced in 
the substructions of the modem castle, which stands on an eminence 
at the northern extremity of Patras; some remains of an aqueduct of 
Roman brick, like that of Nicopolis, which brought water from the hills 



an the east of the citadel, are still visible; but the most interesting memo- 
rial which survives of the former histoiy of Patrse is the tradition which 
here prevails, that this was the spot which witnessed the evidence 
given to the cause of Christian truth by the apostle and martyr, Saint 
Andrew. 

Passing fay Rbiiun, the port of the andent Paaormus, and proceeding 
onward in an easterly direction, we arrive after a journey of rather more 
than twenty miles along the sea-coast, at the foot of a bill, beneath which are 
plentiful sources of "water shaded by an umbrageous plane tree. This is the 
site of the ancient ^gium, which, after the destruction of Helice by an 
inundation of the sea, was chosen as the place of assembly for the members 
of the Achsean league. It is now called Vostitza, and from the goodness 
of its harbour, compared at least with any other upon this coast, from the 
excellence of its water, and from its position at the centre of the southern 
riiore of the Corinthian gulf, it still preserves some of its ancient importance. 
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being the only town of any note which occurs in the voyage from the port 
of Patrae to that of Corinth. 

At a little more than the same distance to the east of iEgium, that 
iEgium is to the east of Patrae^ stands a circular hill with a tabular summit, 
about two miles from the sea-shore, and between two rivers which flow past 
it into the Corinthian gulf. Towards the northern extremity of the hill is 
the modem village of Basilica : this was the site of the ancient city of 
Sicyon, the date of whose foundation is prior to all the records of Greek 
history. The situation combines all the advantages which were generally 
looked for as the requisite qualifications for the erection of a Greek city. 
The acropolis stood upon the spot now occupied by the modem village. The 
walls of the town followed the crest of the tabular hill mentioned above^ and 
communicated with the harbour by means of lines of fortification stretcluDg 
from their circuit to the sea-shore. 

The principal remains of Sicyon which now survive, are found on the 
south-west portion of the moimtain platform. We there find a theatre 
facing the sea, of which the foundations and some of the seats are hewn in 
the living rock. By its side, and running parallel to it, is a stadium, of 
which the southern end is excavated in the soil, while its two northern 
extremities are formed of massive walls in the polygonal style. The theatre 
is the only one of the numerous buildings existing at Sicyon in the time of 
Pausanias, and described by that topographer. 

It is a melancholy thing to read on this spot the catalogues which he has 
left of the many temples, statues, and pictures, which once adorned this now 
desolate place. Here stood a painted portico, which vied with the Pcecile at 
Athens ; here was the Senate-house erected by the hand of Cleisthenes ; here 
bronze statues of Hercules and Jupiter, the works of the illustrious Lysippus, 
who was a native of this place ; here, a figure of Pan in ivory and gold, the 
production of Calamis ; near it was a marble statue of Hercules, firom the 
chisel of Scopas ; here were numberless compositions by Cr&to, Telephanes, 
Cleoetas, and Canachus, and by other artists of Sicyon, who made this place 
the most famous among the ancient schools of painting and of sculpture from 
the earliest times to the days of Alexander the Great, and of that dis- 
tinguished Sicyonian citizen Aratus, who to his endowments and distinctions 
as a statesman and a warrior, added the graceful accomplishments of a 
skilfiil judge and a liberal patron of the arts. His statue adorned the theatre 
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whose ruins we see before us : his ashes repose upon tliis hUl, where his 
obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, and where a monumeDt, sur- 
passing in magnificence all that the age could boast^ was erected to his 
memory by his grateful countrymen. He died, not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by Philip the Third of Macedon, in the year b.c. 213. 
His country did not long survive him : for a few years the gallant Philopffimen 
sustained the cause of the Achsean league ; he, when seventy years of age, 
having reduced the city of Lacedaemon, and %hting before the walls of 
Messene, was, in B.C. 183, taken prisoner and put to death. His fimeral 
urn was borne by the eon of Lycortas, his successor in the dignity of chief 
magistrate of the Achsean confederacy, the youthful Polybiua, the future 
historian of the war. Thirty-seven years afterwards, the city of Corinth was 
taken by Mummius, the Roman consul, and with the fall of that city fell the 
fortunes and glories of its neighbour Sicyon. 



Greece triumphed over her victors by the influence of her arts. Exiled, as 
it were, from her owa soil, she took refuge in the asylum afibrded to her by 
them ; as Orestes, banished from Argos, did in the temple of Pallas at Athens. 
The destruction of Corinth was, in a certtun sense, the source of glory and 
victory to a conquered nation. The soldiers of Mummius robbed, indeed, 
the temples of Corinth of their statues and pictures ; they even tore from its 
theatre the bronze vessels which made it more sonorous ; they were guilty of 
acts of rapine and excess in a manner to extort from Polybius, the Greek 
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panegyrist of Rome, the strongest expressions of reprobation; but, nevertheless, 
these hajrdy warriors soon gave way to the gentle influences exercised by the 
objects which they carried in triumph to their own country ; and the spirit 
of Greece, when the body was extinct, was worshipped in the palaces and 
forums of the Roman capital like a divinized being which had passed from 
earth to heaven. 

If we retrace our steps from Sicyon to the west, and mount along the side 
of one of the streams which fall into the gulf of Corinth near the ^te of the 
ancient ^gium, pursuing the upward track in a southerly direction, we shall 
arrive on one of the woody summits of Erymanthus, from which, if we look 
westward, we command a view of the territory of EHs lying beneath us. 
Two rivers, which water that plain, take their rise here. The one is the 
river Fenbius, which leaves the site of the ancient cit^ of Elis on its left, and 
waters the country, once called Thb Hollow Elib from its form, and in- 
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habited in the Homeric age by the Epeians ; the other stream bean the same 
name as the mountain from which it descends : having flowed to the south 
for a considerable distance, it falls into the river Alpheius, which, continuing 
its course to the west, passes to the left of the spots occupied formerly by the 
magnificent buildings of Pisa and Olympla. This country was anciently 
called the Pisatib. In the time of Homer it was possessed by the Pylians, 
whose dominions extended from the slopes of Taygetus over the country 
subsequently called Messenia, and reached to the Epeian frontier, on the 
southern side of the Peneius. 

The proportion of the power of the Epeians to that of the Pylians is ex- 
pressed in Homer, by the contributions made by each to the fleet of Aga- 
memnon. Ninety ships were furnished by the Epeians, whereas the I^lians 
supplied forty only. There are many points of resemblance in the geography 
and history of EIis and Achtua. Looking merely in a cursory manner at 
their great physical characteristics, we observe that they both consist of flat 
lowlands stretching along the sea, broken, indeed, occasionally, by declivities 
of mountains waving down from the lofty ridges in the interior, and by ' 
mountain streams running in deep woody ravines from the same rocky 
eminences, which thus dispense fertility to the phuns beneath them. Both 
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these provinces present a favourable appearance in variety and richness of 
produce when contrasted with the other divisions of the peninsula. 

It is a consequence of those natural properties which conduced to its fertility 
that so few remains at present survive of the former splendour of Elis. The 
soil consists of a rich alluvial loam, deposited, in the lower groimds, by the 
rivers of which we have spoken ; and both the stone of the country is of a 
more porous description than the limestone and marble supplied by the 
quarries in the other parts of Greece^ and the remains of the buildings have 
disappeared the sooner beneath the covering of soil which was brought down 
by the streams from the mountain slopes. The same observation may be 
applied generally to the other provinces of the Grecian continent and penin- 
sula^ upon which natiu'e has bestowed a larger share of her endowments. 
The remains of antiquity are generally in the inverse ratio of the fertility of 
their soil. We believe that scarcely a sculptured group or fragment of a 
frieze is to be seen at the present time within the limits of the districts of 
Hellas most distinguished for their prolific character : namely, Thessaly and 
Boeotia on the continent, and Achaia and Elis in the Peloponnesus. 

We have observed the pacific character of Achaia as compared with that 
of other states in the peninsula. A similar remark may be applied to Elis. 
The possession within their frontier of the national sanctuary of the Olympian 
Jove invested it with a hallowed dignity, which was a more powerful pro- 
tection to them than the force of arms. We accordingly hear of many 
of the Eleans passing their time in the quiet enjoyments of a country life 
on their own estates, which they rarely quitted, to visit the larger towns 
even in their own neighbourhood; and thus the security, which they 
derived from their peculiar national privilege, rendered the works of fortifi- 
cation, and military architecture in general, matters of less necessity than 
they would otherwise have been. The search, therefore, for the vestiges of 
walled towns will here be attended with little success. 

Many objects, says Pausanias, may a man see in Greece, and many things 
may he hear that are worthy of admiration, but, above them all, the doings at 
Eleusis and the sights at Olympia, have somewhat in them of a soul divine. 

In descending the slopes, which fall to the south-west of mount Erj/- 
manthus, we come in sight of a valley, about three miles in length, and one 
in breadth, lying from east to west below the hill on which we stand, and 
bounded on the south by a broad river, running over a gravelly bed, and 
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studded with small islands. Its banks ore shaded with plane trees, and rich 
fields of pasture and arable land are watered hj its stream. The valley is 
Oltupia, the hill is mount Cronius, the river theALPHBius. The eastern 
and western boundaries of the plain are formed by two other streams, 
both flowing into the Alpheius. Beginning at mount Cromus, and fol- 
lowing the western of these two brooks, formeily called the Cladetts, 
among clusters of pines and olives, to the point where it fidls into the 
Alpheius, and tracing our course eastward along the Alpheius for about a 
mile, till we arrive at a ridge which falls downward to the east, and pur- 
suing this ridge, which runs to the north, till we come to mount Cronius, 
from which it descends, we have made the circuit or traced the Umits of 
the peribolus of the ancient Altib, or sacred grove of Jupiter, which was 
formerly the seat of the most glorious and holy objects of Olympia. On 
the south and east it was bounded by a wall, on the north by the mountun 
which we have mentioned, and on the west by the Cladeus. 

Looking downward towards the river Alpheius &om the southern slopes 
of mount Cronius, we have immediately on our right the positions of the 
ancient Gjrmnasium and Prytaneum. Beneath us stood the row of ten 
TBBASURiES from west to east, which were raised by different Greek States, 
and contained statues and other offerings of great value and exquisite work- 
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mansbip. Below them, on a basement of stone steps, were six statues of 
Jupiter, called Zanes, made from the fines levied upon athletes who had tran»< 
gressed the laws by which the Olympic contests were regulated. Further to 
the left, in a wood of wild olives in a dechvity of mount Cronius, and running 
from north to south, was the Stadium. It was approached by the Hel- 
lanodicie, or judges of the course, by a secret entrance, as it was called. The 
starting-place, or aphesis, was at the northern extremity, near which was 
the tomb of Endymion. 

Beyond the Stadium and the eastern limit of the Altis, still further to 
the left, was the Hippodrome, which stretched from west to east : 
its western fa9ade was formed by a portico built by the architect Agnaptus. 
g through it, the spectator arrived at a triangular area, of which the 
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base coincided with the back of the portico: in each of the two sides^ 
which were more than four hundred feet in lengthy was a series of staIU> 
or barriers^ in which the chariots and horses stood^ parallel to each 
other; aU looking straight towards the course. A rope was stretched in 
front of these barriers. At the apex of the triangle^ or the point nearest the 
course^ stood a bronze dolphin raised upon a style. In the middle of the 
triangle was an altar of unbaked brick^ which was whitened at every suc- 
cessive Olympiad ; raised above it was a bronze eagle^ stretching its wings 
at full length. When the proper time had arrived^ the officer of the course 
touched the spring concealed within the altar^ and the eagle began to soar 
aloft, an impulse being thus given to it^ so that it became visible to aU the 
spectators. At the same time the bronze dolphin fell to the ground. Then 
the rope was withdrawn^ first from the barriers on each side nearest to the 
base of the triangle^ so as to allow the horses in them to start : when they 
had arrived in a hne with those in the second barriers^ these latter were let 
out, and thus the next in order^ till, gradually, they were all liberated, so 
that at the moment when the last pair were released, they were all side by 
side in a line drawn through the apex, parallel to the base. 

An isolated longitudinal ridge, or spine, commencing at some distance 
from the apex, divided the hippodrome into two parts; around this the 
course lay, beginning on the right or southern side of it. 

Nearly in the centre of the Altis, or consecrated ground, stood the temple 
of the Olympian Jove. It was erected from the spoils taken by the Eleans, 
in their contests with the inhabitants of Pisa. It was a Doric edifice, 
hypaethral and peripteral, ninety-five feet in breadth, two hundred and thirty 
in length, and sixty-eight to the summit of the pediment in height. The 
interior was divided into three compartments, by two rows of columns, each 
in double tiers. The stone of which it was constructed was the poros of the 
country ; its architect, Libon of Elis. 

A golden vase adorned both ends of the roof. In the centre of both the 
pediments was a golden statue of Victory, and under the Victory a shield of 
gold, having a figure of Medusa upon it. In later times, one-and-twenty 
gilded bucklers hung upon the architrave over the columns, the ofiering of 
Mummius after the destruction of Corinth. In both the pediments were 
groups of sculpture : the eastern exhibited the contest between Pelops and 
CEnomaus; this was the work of Pseonius, a native of Menda in Thrace: that 
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on the western front represented the contest of the Centaurs and Lapithas^ 
and was the work of Alcamenes, a contemporary of Phidias. In the metopes 
were scenes from the history of Hercules. 

But the most glorious ornament of this magnificent fabric^ and one which^ 
in the language of the ancient critic^ added dignity to religion^ was the statue 
of Jupiter within the temple ; it was the work of Phidias^ and formed of ivory 
and gold. This combination, as a great English sculptor expresses it, ^'equally 
splendid and harmonious, in such a colossal form, produced a dazzling 
glory, like electric fluid, running over the surface of the figure, and thus 
gave it the appearance of an immortal vision in the eyes of the votaiy.^' No 
wonder, therefore, if it was commonly believed that Jupiter himself had lighted 
up the statue, and had kindled in its aspect a blaze of divinity by a flash of 
lightning from heaven. The ivory, with which the greater part of the statue 
was overlaid, had a tint of flesh, which communicated to it the appearance of 
a real living and intelligent object, while the gold, the precious stones, and 
painting with which it and its accessories were decorated, and the stupen- 
dous size of the whole work, sixty feet in height, produced a brilliant and 
astounding efiect, which awed the beholder into a belief that he was looking 
at the form and face of Jupiter himself. Nor let it be forgotten, that the 
whole work was informed by a spirit within, breathed into it from the mouth 
of Homer ; for it was his description of the King of Gods and Men which filled 
the mind of Phidias, as he himself confessed^ when he executed this statue. 

The god sat upon his throne, wearing a crown like an olive wreath upon 
his head. In his right hand he supported a statue of Victory, which he 
seemed to ofier to the combatants who came hither to adore him ; it was made 
of ivory and gold, and bore a chaplet. In his left hand was his stafiT or 
sceptre, inlaid with metals of every description, and having an eagle perched 
upon its summit. The sandals of the deity were of gold, as also was his robe, 
which was embroidered with figures and lilies. The throne on which he sat 
was adorned with gold and precious stones, with ebony and with ivory, 
with painted figures and others in relief. Embossed on each of the four 
feet of the throne were foui* dancing Victories, and beside them two 
statues of Victory standing near each foot. In addition to this, on the two 
firont feet were represented the children of the Thebans seized by the 
Sphinges ; and below the Sphinges, Apollo and Diana were transfixing with 
their arrows the sons of Niobe. 
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Between the feet were single horizontal bars : on that towards the entrance 
were seven figiuea in relief, and on the others the contests of Hercules end his 
comrades with the Amazons. Each of the bars was bisected by an upright 
column, which, tt^etber with the feet, served to support the statue. Other 
decorations of a minuter character were scattered near it in rich proftision. 

Such was the appearance which the Olympian Jopiter presented when 
the purple embroidered veil which hung before him descended to the ground, 
and exhibited the Father of Gods and Men in all the ^ories of which the 
greatest spirits of antiquity could conceive and execute the idea. 

The Olympic Games were celebrated once in four years. They lasted 
for five days, and terminated on the full moon which succeeded the summer 
Holstice. Contrasted with the particular leras which served for the chro- 
nological arrangement of events in distinct provinces of Greece, the epoch 
supplied by their celebration to aU the inhabitants of the Hellenic soil 
deserves peculiar attention. While the succession of Priestesses of Juno 
at Argos, — while the Ephors at Sparttt, and the Archons at Athens, 
furnished to those States respectively the bases of their chronological 
systems, it was not a Personage invested with a avil or sacerdotal 



character who gave his name not merely to the single years, but to 
the quinquennial periods of the whole of Greece; it was he who was 
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proclaimed Victor, not in the chariot-race of the Hippodrome, but as 
having outrun his rivals in the Stadium at Olympia. A reflectioii on the 
rapid course of Time (the great Racer in the Stadium of the World,) might 
well be su^ested by such a practice ; hut it is more remarkable, as illus- 
trating the regard paid, by the unanimous consent of all the States of 
Greece, to those exercises of physical force wluch preserved them so long 
from the corruptions of luxury and effeminacy, into which, through their 
growing opulence and familiarity with oriental habits, they would very 
soon otherwise have fallen. Olympia was the PaUestra of all Greece. TTie 
simphcity of the prizes, the antiquity of their institution, the sacred cere- 
monies with which they were connected; the glory which attached not 
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merely to the victor^ but to his parents^ his friends and country; his 
canonization in the Greek calendar; the concourse of rival tribes from 
every quarter of the Greek continent and peninsula, to behold the contests 
and to applaud the conqueror ; the lyric songs of poets ; the garlands show- 
ered upon his head by the hands of friends, of strangers, and of Greece her- 
self; the statue erected to him in the precincts of the consecrated grove, by 
the side of Princes, of Heroes, and of Gods ; the very rareness of the 
celebration, and the glories of the season of the year at which it took 
place, when all the charms of sunmier were poured upon the earth by day, 
and the full orb of the moon streamed upon the olive groves and the 
broad flood of the Alpheius by night ; these were influences which, while 
they seemed to raise the individual to an elevation more than human, 
produced a far more noble and useful result than this, — ^that of maintaining 
in the nation a general respect for a manly and intrepid character, and of 
supporting that moral dignity and independence which so long resisted the 
aggressions of force fit>m without, and were proof against the contagion 
of weak and licentious principles within. 

Without interruption, for upwards of a thousand years the fuU moon 
after the summer solstice every fourth year witnessed the celebration of 
these Games. The first Olympiad coincides with the year b. c. 776, the 
last with A. D. 394, or the sixteenth of the Emperor Theodosius, when the 
calculation by indictions was adopted in its stead. According to the 
assertion of Polybius, Timseus the Sicilian historian, who flourished b. c. 300, 
was the first annalist who introduced the regular practice of comparing 
chronologically the Archons of Athens, the Priestesses of Argos, and the 
Ephors and Kings of Sparta, with the contemporary victors at Olympia. 
He was thus the founder of the Olympic sera as applied to history, without 
which no records for the general use of Greece could have existed. 

But not merely did the Stadium at Olympia fiumish a basis for the mea- 
surement of tirne to Greece and to the rest of the civilized world of antiquity, 
but one of Space also. Its length was six hundred Greek feet, which cor- 
respond to nearly six hundred and seven English. This Stadiimi, existing 
in a place of resort common to all Greece, was a public standard to which 
all other stadia were referred, and by which they were verified ; and thus the 
space traversed by the foot-racer on the Olympic course became the national 
element of Distance, as the Olympiad was the national element of Time. 
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There is now no habitation on the site of Olympia, On the north 
of it are rocky heights crowned with wood ; some pines are seen ob the 
hills to the west, and oriental plane trees hang over the wide gravelly 
bed of the river Alpbeius on the south. Some lew ruins of brick are 



scattered over the soil of what was once the Altis, or consecrated enclo- 
sure, hut hardly a vestige remains even of the foundations of the Temple 
of Olympian Jove, and all the altars and statues which once crowded its 
precincts have passed away like Oiose countless multitudes who came 
here and departed hence in successive generations during a tifth part of 
the long period of time which has elapsed from the Creation of the world 
to the present day. 

On the opposite side of the AlpheiuSj at a httle more than two miles 
distant to the south of Olympia, is the site of the small village of 
SciLLUs. It stood in a woody valley, watered by the river Sblinus. 
la this picturesque and sohtaiy spot, the friend of Socrates, of Agesilaus, 
and of Cyrus, — the General, the Philosopher and the Historian, — Xeno- 
phon, an exile from his own country, spent the Utter part of his days. By 
the side of this stream and among these woods he composed the greater 
part of his works. In one of them he has left a description, forming a 
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l^easing cooU'afit to the aUrriug oarrativeB of marchea and battles which suc- 
ceed and follow it, of this peaceful place and of his own occupations here. 
Perhaps no more agreeable specimen of simple and unaffected piety in a 
heathen can be fomid, than in his account of the small temple of Diana 
erected here by himself, of its cypress statue, of its sacred grove of beautiful 
shruba planted by bis own band, and of the annual tithe set apart by him 
for its maintenance from his estate. 



The Bouth-westem portion of Arcadia, which borders upon the territoiy 
of Olympia, contains within it two objects of interest : one of them is the 
oldest, the other the youngest city of Greece ; the former Lyoobura, whose 
ruins are seen on the south-eastern side of Mount Lycieum, the modem 
Diophorti ; the latter near it, but on the other or eastern aide of die Alpheius, 
Mboalopolib, founded by Epaminondas, in a beautiful valley clothed with 
noble forests and irrigated with fresh streams, and still preserving in its 
vast Theatre the signs of its ancient magniAcence, nor less deserving 
attention as the birth-place of Philopiemen and Polybius. 
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But there ia another reUc of antiquity which, from its position, its pur- 
pose, and its intrinsic heauty, haa more powerful attractionB for the 
traveller than either of these two. It was expressed in the noble edict 
wherewith the Senate of Florence gave orders for the erection of their 
Cathedral, by which the mind of Brunelleschi inspired the genius of Michael 
Angelo, that having obtained renown in war and wealth in peace, it 
became the inhabitants of their illustrious City to erect a Christian temple 
worthy of a powerful and prosperous State ; but in the beautiful structure of 
Bassae, on one of the ridges of Mount Cottlidu, three miles to the weat 



I 
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of Diophorti, we have an evidence of the operation of a somewhat similar 
feeling attended by circumstancea more striking than those to which we 
have alluded. For thit edifice was erected, not by a large and wealthy 
metropolis like Florence, but by a small village of Arcadia, namely, by the 
neighbouring community of Phioaleia. It was founded, not in a spot to 
which the materials for building could readily be brou^t, or where it might 
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display to pasBing crowds the evidence it afforded of the affluence and skill 
of those who erected it ; but it stood alone, exposed to winds and storms, 
on a bleak and rugged mountain difficult of access, and seeming, by its 
seclusion and soUtude, to ask for no other notice than that of the Deity to 
whom it was consecrated. The first theatre which was constructed at 
Rome was designed to appease the wrath of the Gods during a pestilence. 
This Temple of Bassae was an offering of a more pleasing kind ; it was 
rused, not during the ravages of a plague, but as a gratetiil record of 
deliverance from them. It was inscribed to Apollo Epicubius, or the 
Hblper. 



The building stands not from east to west, — the usual direction of Greek 
temples, — but from north to south. Another peculiarity is observable in 
the number of its columns; while that of those on each flank generally 
exceeds by one the double of those at each end, here are six at each end, 
and fifleen upon each side. The building was a hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length by forty-seven in breadth. It was in the Doric style, peri- 
pteral and hypiethral, and raised upon three steps. It was built by the 
architect of the Parthenon at Athens, Ictinus. 
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PauBani&s speaks of this Temple of Bassae as eclipsing all the fabrics of 
the same kind in the Peloponnesus by the beauty of ita stone and the har- 
mony of its construction. Such being the case, it may be considered as an 
instance of singular good fortune, or rather an interposition of Providence, 
watching over the Arts which delight and dignify the mind of man, 
that this fabric should remain in a more perfect state than any otiier 
temple, with the exception of that of Theseus, in the whole of Greece. 

The principal entrance was on the north. Having mounted tile steps, 
passed through the columns of the portico, and of the pronaos, we arrive in 
the cella. Here, on each side, and attached to the wall, were arranged five 
Ionic columns of white marble, for the purpose of supporting the roof, 
which stretched from the walls of the cella so as to cover the greater part 
of its interior, leaving only an aperture in the centre, like that in the vault 
of the Pantheon at Rome, for the admission of light and air. Between the 
two most southern Ionic columns stood one of the Corinthian order, also 
of white marble, which supported the architrave over the southern entrance 
into the cella. 

The frieze which once adorned the interior requires no description for 
those who have access to it in the national Museum of England. 
Suffice it to say that it is, in all probability, the work of the scholars of 
Phidias. And as the architects and sculptors employed in the erection 
and decoration of this temple were of Athenian extraction, so many of the 
subjects represented in this frieze are connected with Athenian histoiy. 
They refer to the stni^les of Theseus with the Centliura and Amazons. 

Such is the seclusion in which the Temple of Bassae stands, that for 
many ages its very existence was either unknown or foigotten. Like the 
temples at Psstum in this respect, it was not till after the middle of the 
eighteenth century that this, the most beautifid and most perfect of all the 
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remains of Greek architecture in the Peloponnesus, was discovered to survive 
in nearly the same state as when visited more than a thousand years 
before by Pausanias. 

The country of Measenia was endowed much more liberally by nature 
than the neighbouring territory of Laconia. The river Neda, which takes 



its rise in one of the ridges of Mount Lyca^um, flows eastward in a winding 
course through a beautiful valley, by the walls of Ira, the fortress of Aris- 
tomenes, and of Phigaleia, into the Ionian Sea. Several small streams, 
riung near the same spot, unite their waters in a deep channel, which tends 
to the south, leaving Mount Ithome and the city of Messene on the right, 
and empty themselves in a copious river, the Pamisus, which falls into the 
Gulf between Messenta and Laconia, the receptacle of numerous other 
small rills from the Messcnian basin. 

Irrigated by these rivers, and possessing many woody valleys and wi<le 
pliuns through which they flowed, Mcssenia was famed for the number and 
beauty of its herds and flocks, and for the variety of its shrubs and fruit- 
trees ! in addition to this, the mountains here were not of sufficient height, 
as was the case in Laconia, to i-endcr its climate inclement by retaining the 
snow for the greater part of the year, or by screening the lands beneath 
them from the sun. 



HISTORY OF 



Itboub, the Acropolis and capital of Measeoia, was taken by the Spartans. 
In 685, the war was renewed under Aristomenes, who fortified himself in 
Ira, in the fastncBBea of Mount LycKum. Here he remained for many 
years, and performed those wonderful ftats of courage, and saved himself 
by those marvellous escapes, which made him the national hero of 
Mesaenia. But, in 668, Ira fell into the hands of Sparta, as Ithome had 
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done before. Nothing remained for the cooquered MesseniaDs but to 
become Helots or Exiles. Many fled beyond the Bea, and settled in Sicily, 
Italy, and Africa ; but enough remained behind to render Sparta the mis- 
tress of two hundred thousand slaves. 

After a long banishment, during which they preserved their language 
and manners unaltered, the Messenians returned, in the year b.c. 370, 
to their ancient abodes from which they had been exterminated by the 
Spartans: being recalled by the Theban general and statesman Epami- 
nondas, who had just laid low the power of Sparta on the tield of 
Leuctra, they proceeded with the sound of flutes and pipes and vocal 
melody, and with the sacred pomp of procession and of sacrifice, to 
rebuild on the ridges of Mount Ituome their city which had so long lain 



desolate. That day was the return to them from a Captivity of near three 
centuries. The responses of the Augurs, who were consulted whether the 
new city would prosper, were favourable. The victims were propitious; 
everything bore the aspect of hope and joy. Artificers of every kind 
were present, materials flowing in from all quarters, temples rising, and 
streets stretching along the vacant space; and a new Messbne grew up 
on the site of the old, like a fabled city charmed into life by the sound 
of the Orphean Lyre. In order to connect themselves with their Pro- 
genitors, and also witli the Powers of Heaven, they invited to come and 
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dwell among them, by special invocations, their own Heroes of ancient 
time — Eurytus, Aphareus, Cresphontes, ^pytua, and above aJl, with the 
unanimous voice of the whole city, the great AriBtomenes and those gods 
who were believed to wish well to the Messenian State. The work of 
building was carried on, as it had begun, with the sound of the Ai^ve 
and Boeotian flute. 

The present aspect of Mbssbne is not surpassed in interest and beauty 
by that of any ancient city in the Peloponnesus. The scene is grand and 
solitary. On the north and east o{ it rise the magnificent cViSs of Mounts 
Ithome and Evan; towards the west stretch fine plains of arable and 
pasture land, varied with coppices of shrubs in rich profusion. This level 
site was selected by Epaminondas, on account of the water with which it 
was well supplied. 

The Walla of the city, which, together with the pubhc buildings originally 
existing at Messene, although not less than four miles in circumference. 
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were erected in the course of eighty-five days, present one of the most 
remarkable specimens of military architecture to he found upon the soil 
of Greece. We look upon them with a feeling of deeper interest in 
consequence of the fact that they were raised from the plans and under 
the direction of Epaminondas : they make us as it were his contemporaries, 
by exhibiting to us a model of the system of fortification adopted in 
his age. The walls are built in horizontal courses, and generally with 



rectangular stones. They consist of an exterior and interior facing ot 
such masonry, the bays between the facings being filled with rubble. At 
distances, varying from seven to ten feet, the two faces are tied together 
by transverse courses of stone. This method of construction corresponds 
to the Roman emplecton. Applied to the walls at different intervals are 
Towers of stone: their ground-plan is generally rectangular, but on the 
north-east of the city are two instances with circular fronts ; they seem to 
have possessed flat roofs, from which missiles might be dischai^d on the 
besieger: one, which remains in a nearly perfect state, was divided into 
two stories, in each of which are windows and embrasures, those in the 
lower story being splayed, to admit more light and to aflbrd a freer range 
for the emission of projectiles from within. At certain distances are flights 
of atone steps, ascending from the interior of the city nearly to the battle- 
ments of the walls, BO as to afford an opportunity of assailing the besieger 
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beneath them^ and thence similar flights lead into the towers which have 
been described. 

One of the most remarkable features in the fortifications of Messeoe is 
the Gate in the north-west part of the walls through which the road passed 
which led to Megalopolis. It consisted of an outer area, thir^-one feet in 
breadth, and flanked by two massy projections ; within this was an outer 
door, which led into a circular court sixty-three feet in diameter, and through 
this court to an inner door, which opened into the city itself. A paved Road, 
formed of parallel slabs lying transversely, succeeds to the gate and descends 
rapidly towards the interior of the town. The marks of ancient wheels are 
still visible in the court^yard, and the road itself is one of the very few 
specimens of ancient paving which remain in Greece ; it shows a method of 
road-making very different from that adopted by the Romans, of which we 
have still many examples in the closely-wedged strata of polygonal blocks in 
the Appian, Prsnestine, and Latin Ways. 

Toward the southern part of the city are the remains of a small Theatre, 
looking to the south, and also of a Stadium with a similar aspect, which 
was environed on three sides by a colonnade. 
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For some time after their restoratioD the MessciiianB maintained an 
alliance with their neighbours the Arcadians, according to the advice of 
£paminondas: they afterwards joined the Achiean league, but seem in 
a short time to have been alienated from that confederacy by the encroach- 
ments of their alliea. In the year b. c. 183 the Achamn General Philo- 
poemen fighting before these walls, was taken prisoner and cast into 
a dungeon, where he died. The city was soon afterwards stormed and 
taken by Lycortas the successor of Philopoemen, and Messene was again 
united to the Acfaiean Confederacy, with which it maintained its con- 
nection till the dissolution of the League. Thus the second existence of 
Messene lasted for two hundred and twenty-four years. It still retained 
the evidence of its former power in the third century of the Christian 
sera, and Pausanias, who then visited it, asserts that he could not indeed 
compare these fortifications, of which the vestiges still remain, with the 
watla of Babylon or the Memnonian bulwarks of Susa, for these he had 
never seen; but cities such as Ambrysus, Byzantium, and Rhodes, which in 



his judgment were more strongly defended than any others, could not bear a 
comparison with Messene. 

There is but one harbour of any excellence on the western coast of 
the Peloponnesus. As might have been presupposed from such a cir- 
cumstance, it is a spot connected with many interesting recollections. 



to that of any other similar place in the peninsula, with the exception 
of Corinth. Let us imagine a semicircular bay two miles and a half in 
diameter, lying from north-east to south-west. Let us place a castle on each 
of its two horns, that on the northern being on a lofty ground and in ruins ; 
let us suppose a large lagoon stretching along the coast to the cast of the 
latter, and fields of maize covering the lowlands near it ; let us add two small 
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streams flowing down from the limestone hills on the east, and emptying 
themselves into the bay ; let us plant some small churches here and there on 
the eminences of these hills, and trace some mountain paths winding in an 
inland direction upon their surface ; on the southern horn of the bay let us 
place a large fortress of a pentagonal form, a number of small houses and a 
cemetery, and near it, further to the east, a small creek filled with Greek 
boats ; let us stretch across the harbour a long narrow island, leaving a 
passage between itself and the southern castle of rather more than half a 
mile, and one of about five hundred feet between its northern point and the 
other promontory of the bay, the latter being shallow and fordable, the 
former having an average of twenty-seven fathoms of water. We have then 
a pictiu^ of the ancient harbour of Pylus, and, as it is termed from the 
names of the castles we have mentioned, the modem bayof Navabino; the 
island of which we have spoken was called Sphactebia. 



Notwithstanding the exceptions which have been made, both in ancient and 
in modern times, to that supposition, we do not hesitate to recognize in the 
northern fortress, and the plain now occupied by the lagoon beneath it, the 
site of the sandy Pylus, the well-built city of the Neleian Nestor. With this 

u V 
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spot we may connect the scene described by Homer in the third book of the 
Odyssey. Here we may suppose Telemachus, attended by Minerva in Men- 
tor's shape, landing with his companions. Here they found nine companies 
of Pylians, with five hundred persons in each, engaged in offering a sacrifice 
to Neptune on the sea-shore. Here sat Nestor with his sons. Here that inter- 
course took place between Telemachus and Minerva which presents so f^ a 
specimen of youthful modesty supported and encouraged by Divine aid. Here 
Minerva rejoiced, as the Poet says, in the piety of the young Pisistratus, 
Nestor's son, who had requested her to pray and make libations to Neptune, 
and then to give the cup for the same purpose to her companion, "for that 
all men stood in need of the gods." Here the old Nestor was accosted with 
a reverential awe by the youthful son of his fellow-warrior Ulysses. Here 
began the acquaintance between Telemachus and Pisistratus, who was 
nearly of the same age with himself, which was soon ripened into intimacy 
by their journey t(^ther in the same car from the city of Nestor, Pylus, 
to that of Menelaus, Lacedaemon. 

We should indeed be loth to be without some local habitation for auch 
scenes as these. We confess that we would willingly surrender the site of a 
field of battle in exchange for a fixed spot wherewith to combine those beau- 
tiful representations of the manners and feelings of the heroic times in 
Greece which the poetry of Homer has associated for ever with the name of 
PyluB. Nor do we suppose that any one who will examine the details be 



has given of the voyage of Telemachus fi^im Ithaca, and his subsequent 
journey to Sparta, will entertain a doubt that the bay now before us is that 
in which he landed when he came to inquire of Nestor concerning his 
father's fate. 
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The readerwiil contrast, in his own mind, with these scenea the otber events 
of a different nature and character with which in more recent times the har- 
bour of Pylon was connected. In the year b. c. 425 the island of Sphacteria, 
which lies in its front, was witness to the calamity so degrading andinjmious 
to Sparta, which has been described with such remarkable accuracy by the 
historian of the Peloponnesian war. Twenty-one years after that event, 
Athens, which then won so splendid a victory, was destroyed. More than 
two thousand years after that time she has now become again the Capital of 
Greece by a victory gained in 1S27 upon the same spot. May the conse- 
quences of Navarino be more durable to her than those of Sphacteria ! 

Beside the harbour of I^Iob, two other bays of Messenia deserve notice. 
— those of Methone and Colonides, — one the modem bay of Modon, the 



other that of Coron. They occupy respectively in the Messenian peninsula 
the same positions that the small bays of Anaphlystus and Thoricus do in 
that of Attica. The former, Modon, is foiu* miles to the south of Pylos, 
being separated from it by a rocl^ ridge, on which stands the church of 
St. Nicolas. On the south of these heights is the town of Modon, built 
on a slip of coast jutting southward into the sea : near it is a lighthouse, 
placed on the southern spit of land which projects from it towards the 
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island of iSapienza, which covers the bay of Modon on the south, as Sphac- 
teria does Pylos on the west. The bay is an unsafe anchoTBge, being ex- 
posed on the west side, and but little protected on the east. 

The town of Coron is placed beneath a slope, on a tongue of land which 
extends eastward for about half a league into the sea. Its roadstead is 
much exposed, except on the south-west. Its principal recommendation 
as a place of commerce consists in the great productiveness of its neigh- 
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bourfaood. It is also well supplied with wood aod water. In general, the 
western or Messeniaa side of this gulf, called either the Gulf of Coron or of 
Kalamata, presents in its open plains, its rich fields and olive grounds, 
a sinking contrast to the rugged barrenness of its eastern or Laconian 
coast. 



Let us follow Telemachua in his journey, and direct our course to the east- 
ward along a level country for about thirty-five miles, and wc shall arrive at 
Phene, not far from the Messenian Gulf. Here he and his fnend unyoked 
their horses and reposed for the night. The next day they drove to Sparta, 
which is not quite a distance of thirty miles. 

Homer describes Lacedsmon, by which he seems to mean the valley of 
the Eurotas, and not merely the town of Spakta, by an epithet derived 
from the numerous ravinea and chasms into which it is broken. The 
general features of this district have been before noticed. The site of the 
town itself, bearing some resemblance to Olympia, as being placed between 
two small streams flowing parallel to each other into a third, the Eurotas, 



RUINS OF SPARTA. 



are not ot Greek but of Rom&D age and character. On entering the ci^ 
from the modem village of Mistra, which is about foiu- miles to the west 
of Sparta, we have on the left in the plain the ruins of Roman baths. 
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and before us further to the east a hill Burrounded with Roman walls of a 
late Imperial age. Upon the hill are the vestigea of a Roman temple, and 
below it to the east those of a Roman circus. To the north of the hill is an 
aqueduct of a similar character. The only Hellenic ruin of any note that 
survives at Sparta is a spacious Theatre. The prophecy therefore of Thu- 
cydides, with respect to the probable remains of Athens and of its rival 
city, has been fully verified. No one who looks upon these fragments 
would suppose that the city to which they belong had ever held the sway 
of Greece. 

There is one important characteristic of her internal policy, in which 
Sparta presents a remarkable contrast to that of the capital of Attica, and 
which is forcibly suggested by the aspect of the physical objects about us, 
compared with those which we surveyed at Athens. Sparta seems by nature 
to be excluded from all communication from without. She was placed 
at the distance of many miles from the sea. She was hemmed in on 
^ all sides by lof^ mountains. She lay secure and unmolested 

in her own nestlike valley. She possessed a plain sufficient to 
I ': ; supply her frugal wants. She owned the rich neighbouring 
1 ■ , ■ territory of Messenia on the west, productive of com and abun- 
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earth barren. It was on her efficiency abroad, not upon her self-sufficiency 
at home, that Athens was led by nature to depend. Hence the two 
different systems of Education adopted by these States, — systems which 
seem to have been dictated by the physical forms of the two countries 
themselves. At Sparta, the distance of her position from the coast, the 
lofty hills with which her valley was pent, her situation at the extremity 
of Greece, so that no stranger would pass through her territory in his way to 
any other land, — all these her natural properties spoke of restraint and 
control, of abstinence and self-denial; they prepared the way for the 
establishment and reception of a system founded upon the single principle 
of unhesitating and impUcit obedience to the Law. In the objects about us 
at Lacedsemon we appear to recognize the elements that led to the creation 
of the spirit which is nowhere more truly or more emphatically described 
than in the epitaph engraved upon the tomb of the Spartan heroes who fell 
at Tbermopylse, — ** O stranger, go and tell the Lacediemonians that we lie here 
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in obedience to their commands." Not for personal gloty, not even for 
public aggrandizement, not for the sake of national revenge, much less 
from private animosity, but because he was commanded to do so by the 
Slate, did the Spartan march to the field. 



■ — ■ ■•'-:..7~--^.. — capable ; all things in nature — her air, her soil, 
her wide plain, — her earth barren in com and in pasture, but fertile in marble 
and in silver, — the sea flowing before her, — her excellent ports, formed by 
the hand of nature, — the islands not far beyond them, tempting her, as it 
were, by degrees across the deep to the Asiatic coast and to all the re^ons 
of the East, — her facilities for communicating with strangers of all countries 
both at home and abroad, — these, and other circumstances of a similar kind, 
led to the adoption of a system of education of which the greatest possible 
development and exercise otitidwidual energy was the object and the result. 

X X 
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FORM AND APPEARANCE OF THE ARGOLIC PLAIN. 



has few objects to relieve its bare level. It is not intersected by hedgeS;, 
and the few modem villages which are scattered over its surface are small 
and nearly deserted. They consist, in general, of a low church, of a well, 
whose stone edges are deeply furrowed by the ropes which draw up the 
buckets of water, of heaps of large hewn blocks of stone near them, and of 
a few mud cottages, on the walls of which, at the close of the summer 
season, stalks of Indian com and tobacco are hung to dry. The distance 
irom Nau^a to Mycen^ is about twelve miles. The road passes under the 
lofty rock on the south-east of Nauplia, on which stands the ancient citadel 
of Palahbdi, and leaves the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns, the city of Hercules, 
at about a mUe on the north from Nauplia, on the right hiind. 



340 CITADEL OF M¥CEN£. 

The ruins of Mycenae, concemiag which some details have been given 

above, in the fifty-sixth and following pages, ore in some respects unequalled 

in interest by any object in Greece. Their position is fortunate; there is 

no habitation on the spot, and you rise from a vacant plain to the deserted 

hill upon which they stand. The citadel occupied an eminence stretching 

from east to west, and supplying a platform of about a thousand feet in 

length and half that distance in breadth. Two mountun-torrents, comii^ 

&om the hills ou the east, flowed in their rocky beds, one on the north, 

the other on the south, along the foot of the Acropolis, and thence were 

carried into the general receptacle of the neighbouring mountain-streams, 

the Ai^olic plain. The walls of the citadel may be traced in their entire 

circuit, and on the western side they rise to a considerable height. The 

interior of their enclosure, or area of the citadel, is covered 

with the common turf and mountain-plants of the country. 

Only a few foundatjons of ancient buildings remain, 

and one or two cisterns hewn in the rocky soil 

and lined with cement. Such is the present state 

of the Acropolis of Mycenae. 
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It was entered by two gatei, one on the north-east, the other on the north- 
west, and by two only. In an ancient city, gates seem to have been regarded 
as necessary evils, which it was 
unsafe to multiply, and a lai^e 
number of them was considered 
honourable, as proving the coa- 
, fidence of the citizens in their 
< own strength and coiu'age to de- 
: fend them. Hence the epithets 
; applied to Thebes and other sim- 
ilar cities. Nor was the line 
of the walls of the citadel of 
Mycente vaned by projecting tower»; only two approximations to a tower- 
Uke structure occur in their whole circuit. These are placed to guard the 
two entrances of which we have spoken, and project in such a manner on 
the right-hand side of each gate that the sword-arm of an assailant was 
exposed to missiles hurled upon him by the besieged from the tower. 

Both these points are worthy of notice ; the connexion of the gate and 
the tower, and the projection of the latter with a view to defence ; and in 
both these respects the construction of the citadel before us supplies an 
interesting commentary upon the military architecture presented to our 
notice in the Ihad of Homer. That poem and the walls of Mycenee seem 
to belong to the same age. In the Iliad, when a tower is mentioned, a 
gate is, we beUeve, always to be supposed as contiguous to it. Helen, 
for instance, is conducted to a lower that she may view from its flat 
summit the Grecian leaders on the plain of Troy. She is welcomed there 
by Priam and the Trojan Elders, who are described as sitting at the Sceean 
Gate. Andromache, in another passage, ascends a tower for a similar 
purpose; Hector goes in quest of her, and they meet, we learn, at the 
Scsean Gate. The usual contiguity of Gate and Tower is assumed to be 
well known to the hearers of the poem in these and in other places. But 
in cities more recent than Mycenie, and in poems more recent than those of 
Homer, although the gate never exists without a tower, yet a tower does 
not necessarily involve the presence of a gate near it. 

The principal, or north-western of the two gates at Mycense exhibits above 
its lintel the most ancient monument of sculpture in Greece. These two lions. 
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carved Id low relief, are the only survivors of their age. This single block of 
green basalt on which they are graven contains all the history of the sculpture 
of that period. What was the object of this work would seem unnecessaiy to 
inquire, after the elaborate disquisitioDS that have been produced upon it. It 
has been conjectiu^d from the column which divide« the two lions, and from 
its probable termination in a spiry flame — fen- the capital and epistyle are 
mutilated — that this device was a symbol of the lolar worship, which Mycene 
is supposed to have derived from its connexion with Persia. This supposi- 
tion is a bold one, and rests upon insecure foundations. Pausanias, sensi- 
tive as he was upon such subjects, and somewhat prone to find a mystical 
meaning where none was intended to be conveyed, does not seem to have 
considered these animals as affording any grounds for the application of a 
process by which sculptural representations are converted into scrolls of reli- 
gious hieroglyphics. To him they are mere Uotu. Standing as they do over 
the principal gate of Mycenae, through which the citadel was entered by all 
who had ascended from the plain of Argos below it, they seem to suggest 
a more simple conjecture, — that they were devised and placed there as signi- 
ficant intimations to the stranger of the strength and " courage leoaine" of that 
city which he was about to enter by the gate upon which they stood. They 
were thus heraldic badges upon the national scutcheon of MyceuK. The sculp- 
tured dog» placed at the entrance of the Palace of Aldnous, according to the 
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description of Homer, indicated the vigilanee with which it was guarded. 
The lions of Mycense, in a similar position, declared the bolder spirit which 
animated the inhabitants of that city. The King of Mycense also, as we 
are told by Pausanias, bore a figure of Fear, with a lion's bead, emblazoned 
upon bis shield i that antma], therefore, was probably not merely an appro- 
priate characteristic, but also a national emblem of the Mycensean power. 



A road issues from the Argolic plain on the south-west, which leads to the 
modem town of Tripolitza. The Ai^lic plain itself extends from north to 
south to the distance of about ten miles; commencing at the head of the gulf, 
and terminating in the mountain-passes which lead northward to the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Its breadth is equal to about half its length. The higher or more 
northern parts of this plain sufier from the want of water : whence the epithet 
applied to it by Homer, indicative of the thirstiness of the soil. The lower 
district of it, on the contrary, is covered by swamps during the greater 
portion of the year, and is intersected by the copious stream of the river 
Erasinus, which issues from a picturesque cave, formerly dedicated to Bacchus 



LERNA— THE ERASINUS. 



through which it has worked its way from the Arcadian lake of Stymphalus- 
A little beyond it to the south, on the sea-shore, are the LemiCBn Marsh 
and the unfathomahle pool of HalcyoDe, from which a large volume of 
water is carried after a short course into the gulf. The river Inachus, 
which comes from the higher part of the plain, rarely finds ita way into the 
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ARGOS— CITADEL —THEATRE. 



gravelly bed of the Inacbus, and at an equal distance from Lema and 
Nauplia, namely, six miles. Its Acropolis was a conical hill, nearly 
a thousand feet above the level of the sea, and connected by a neck of 
land with a lower platform on the north-east. The former was the old 
citadel of Phoroneus, and was called by the Pelasgic term for a fortress, 
Larissa, and also Aspis, or Shield, from its circular form. The latter, from 
the connexion above mentioned, was termed Deiras,or Neck. The principal 
remains of antiquity at Argos are seen in the substructions of this citadel, 
which are blended with works of modem date ; the three lines of ramparts 
and the three several castles of which the fortress consists being for the most 
part of Venetian architecture. 

Beneath the citadel, looking nearly to the south-east towards Tiryns, 
is a well-preserved specimen of an ancient Theatre, whose seats are 
hewn in the rocky soil ; they were divided into three separate tiers by 
two precinctions. In the lowest portion of the cavea there seem to have 
been tliirty-«ix seats, sixteen in the second division, and upwards of four- 
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teen in the higheat. They were formed into cunei hj three vice. Such 
being the state of preservation in vhich this theatre exists, it is a very 
agreeable and not very difficult task to re-people it with the spectatoTB 
which once thronged these now deserted seats, and to contemplate in 
fancy the actors who moved on the stage before them ; to indulge, in short, 
in that pleasing error which afTorded so much delist to tibe Ai^ve noble- 
man of olden time, who, as Horace tells us, waa wont to come to these very 
seats, while emp^ as they now are, and there dream away his time in listen- 
ing to imaginary tragedies, a joyful utter and applauder in a vacant theatre. 
But though the former glories of Ai^os have faded so as to have 1^ such 
scanty traces behind them, yet from her ancient conquests she has been 
able to borrow and to appropriate to herself honours which do not strictly 
belong to her. In the year b. c. 468 the neighbouring dty of Mycenie was 
taken and destroyed by the Ai^gives. From that time the history of that 
ancient seat of the house of Atreus became mei^d in that of Ai^gos, and 



thence it happens that events which really took place at Mycenae are trans- 
ferred by the dramatic poets of Athens to Ai^s, and so the gods and heroes, 
as well as the walls and inhabitants of Mycenae, may be said to have come 
into the possession of the victorious city, of whose history and mythology 
they have now become a part. 

Consistently with this notion, ^scbylus, in bis tragedies connected with 
Mycenae, has never once mentioned the name of Mycenae, but always 
substitutes that of Argos in its stead ; while the other two tragedians use 
both the names Mycenae and Argos concerning the same subject. 

There are three routes from Argos to Corinth: the one the most cii^ 
cuitous, but also the most easy, issues from the Ai^;c^c plain at its north- 
west angle, passes over some low bills and through a valley clothed with 
vineyards, then turns to the right, and arrives at Nemea; thence bearing 
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to the north-east, it leaves Cleon.b on the right, and arrives at its deBtin- 
ation, aAer traversing a distance of about thirty miles. 

The other two roads are to the east of this, the one nearest to it 
following two narrow defiles after itB exit &om the plain, which were for- 
merly known by the name of Tbetus, or the perforated road, where the 
cave of the Nemean Lion was anciently shown, and which are now called 
the Dervenakia; the other to the east of this, skirts the rugged moun- 
tains to the north of Mycenae, and was termed of old the Contoporkia, 
or the pedestrian track. These two latter routes, which are both shorter 
but more difficult than the first, were rendered memorable in the autumn 
of the year 1822, by the havoc which the Greeks made in the Turkish 
army when it was endeavouring to escape by tliese defiles irom the plain 
of Ai^s, into which it had rashly thrown itself withont securing its 
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retreat, and where it coutd no loDger subsist irom the failure of pro- 
visions, from the drought of the plain, and from the prevalence of sick- 
ness. The Turks plunged into these Caudine Forks of Argolis in the 
hope of reaching Corinth, which was in the hands of their friends, and 
of finding supplies there. On two separate occasions, and in each o( 
the routes we have mentioned, they were encountered by a destructive 
fire from the enemy above them; thousands of them fell heneatli the 
volleys discharged from the rocks without the power of making any 
resistance or return ; horses, mules, and camels fell into the hands of their 
foes in immense numbers ; all the baggie and treasure of the army was 
taken, and for several weeks afterwards all the towns of the Morea, in the 
words of the Author of the History of the Greek Revolution, who has vividly 
described these events, resembled so many auction marts, rich dresses and 
arms being offered for sale about the streets from morning to night 

There are but few remains at Nbuea. Three columns alone survive to 
tell where the temple of the Nemean Jupiter stood. It was once surrounded 



by a sacred enclosure, and embosomed in a cypress grove. Now there is 
but one solitary wild pear-tree upon the spot. Like Olympia, the place 
set apart for the celebration of the Nemean Games was a level plain ; it 
stretched from north to south, — was nearly three miles in length and one in 
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breadth, — ^but it had not, tike Olympia, an AlpheiuB to adorn it, and waa 
watered only by several rills which flow down from the mountains that 
encircle it. The Stadiiun or race-course still exists ; it measures six hun- 
dred feet, the ordinary length of the places in Greece designed for such 
purpose ; it was hollowed in the slope of the hill to the south of the temple, 
and was entered from the north. 

CoBiNTB has been called in modern times the Gibraltar of Greece. The 
town stands at half a league's distance to the south of the gulf. Further to 



the south is'that magnificent hill, nearly nineteen hundred feet in height, 
which has served as the citadel of this place for three thousand years, and 
was called by its ancient inhabitants the Acrocorinthus. In former time, 
two long walls stretched from those of the city to the sea-shore, and con- 
nected it with its harbour in the Corinthian Gulf; the port there was 
called the Lecbauu. A road led from Corinth to the south-east, which 
terminated, after a distance of about five miles, in its other harbour, — that of 
Cenchre^, on theSaronic Gulf. The traveller by land, who was going from 
the Peloponnesus to visit any of the cities of northern Greece, passed beneath 
the walls of Corinth ; and all who came into the Peloponnesus from those 
cities entered it by the same route. By its two ports, therefore, Corinth 
communicated at once with the eastern and western world; while by the 
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Isthmian road it had intercourse with the north and south. No wonder, 
therefore, that it was called " The wealthy." 

There are few remaina of antiquity now surviving at Corinth. The 
traveller who arrivea in the modem village from Nemea, perceives on his 
right hand five fluted columns of a very ancient date, which once formed 
part of a temple. What the name of that temple was, is a lufcgect for con- 
jecture alone. The ascent to the hill of the Acrocorinth is steep and difficult. 



The first gate, which is approached by a drawbridge, is flanked by an 
impregnable wall of rock on the right, and by artificial outworks on the 
left. From this gate a road leads to a hill on the south-west, in form like a 
truncated cone, upon which is a fortress : it is called Pente Skouphia. 
Proceeding upwards towards the summit of the Acrocorinth, we enter a 
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eemicircular battery, and after seventy paces another gate, defended by 
artillery : within it is the steep rocky fortress on the southern crest of the 
Acrocorinth. The eastern wall of thia enclosure is streugthened by four 
square towers, and the angles are formed with ancient polygonal masonry. 
After a little more than a hundred paces we enter a third gate, on the right 
of which is a square tower of Pelasgic architecture, by which we pass 
into the lai^ enclosure, which comprehends in its circuit the two northern 
crests of the Acrocorinth, on the eastern 
or higher of which are the remains of the 
ancient temple of Venus, on the site of 
which a mosque now stands. This larger 
enclosure seems to be comparatively easy of 
access, and has been entered by a besieging 
force along a path leading between the two 
crests, of which we have spoken; and by 
a well-concerted attack at difi«rent points, 
might, perhaps, be surprised, and could not 
easily be defended on account of its vast 
extent. If the eastern crest, which commands the whole citadel, were 
walled into a separate enclosure, it would seem almost impregnable. 
The large enclosure resembles a town ; it contains many houses, cisterns, 
churches, and mosques, — all which are now in ruins. There is a foun- 
tain in this enclosure, to the east of the southern crest of it ; it is approached 
by a descent on a subterranean slope which is nine feet broad, and seems to 
have been covered with marble steps. The water is contained in a rectan- 
gular basin, at the termination of the slope : above the water the rock is 
hewn into an architectural form, resembling the &9tule of a small temple ; it 
consists of a tympanum supported by an architrave resting upon two ants, 
and a pilaster in the centre of them : above the tympanum there is an 
arched vault. On the rock, near the water, are inscribed commemorationa 
of vows offered in ancient times in thia place, which was probably known in 
the earliest days of Corinth by the name of the Fountain of Peibbne. 

There are two other fountains in the lower part of the city, one at the 
foot of the citadel, the other in the modem town. The former was believed 
to be supplied &om the source in the Acrocorinth, and is now called the 
fountain of Mustapha; that in the town is named Paliko. From the 
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descriptions of Strabo and Pausanias it is not easy to collect which of these 
three sources bore the name of Peirene ; but the probability is, that this 
was a title applied at different times to them all, or at least to the two first 
of the three, which were supposed to have a subterranean communication 
with each other. 



We prefer to imagine that the Peirene, at which Pegasus was caught, 
while he was drinking, by Bellerophon, was that source which springs irom 
the rock on the summit of the Acrocorinth, and that it was from this high 
point that he soared aloft into the air. It is remarkable that the winged 
Pegasus appears upon roost of the coins of Corinth and her colonies. The 
mythological analogy between the Horse and the element of Water, — an 
analogy which shews itself in the name of Pegasus, and which appears in 
the activity of both the animal and the element, each, in its own manner, 
struggling to burst from its confinement, foaming with restless fury, and, 
as it were, " pawing to get free, " and at other times bridled, whether by 
reins of steel or stone, and in the circumstance that they both are to man 
the means of conquering distance and of conversing with things remote, — 
may have led to the adoption of this device ; and the symbol upon these 
coins was, perhaps, intended to express the national sense entertained by 
Corinth of the advantage which she enjoyed in the excellence and super- 
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abundance of her frwh vater, an advantage not poSBcesed in the some 
degree by any otber maritime city of Greece. 

- - ' - - A road which commenceB at the foot of the cit- 

adel, and winds toward the east among low shrubs 
and stone quarries, arrives, after a distance of 
about eight miles, at the ancient port of Schie- 
Nus. At about a mile short of that place is the 
site of the Sacred Grove, in which the Isthmian 
Games were celebrated. The only vestiges which 
survive of its ancient buildings are those of the 
Stadiuh in the southern part of the enclosure, 
the shell of a Theatre nearly three hundred 
yards to the north of it, and the foundations of 
the sacred precinct, which contmned the Temples 
of Neptune and Palsemon. Immediately to the 
east of the enclosure are the substructions of the 
long Une of Wall tf "^'ch stretched from the Saro- 
nic Gulf on the ea to the Corinthian on the 
west, and defended he Isthmus; and a little 
beyond, upon the wes 'ira shore, are the excava- 
tions for the Canal of three miles and a half, by 
which Nero designed to unite the waters of these two Gulis, and to make 
the Peloponnesus an Island. 

I(etuming towards Corinth from this part of the coast of the Corinthian 
Gulf, we pass, at a quarter of a mile from the eastern entrance of the 
modem town, the remains of an ancient Auphitheatbe. It lies Irom 
north to south, and measures about a hundred yards from one end of its 
length to the other, while its breadth is half that distance. Several of the 
seats and vise are still visible, hewn in the rocky soil. 



LOCAL ALLUSIONS TO CORINTH 



We have thuB had before our eyes three objects which exercised a power- 
ful influence upon the tastes and manners of the Corinthians of old, — their 
Theatre, their Stadium, and their Amphitheatre. While, brought together 
as they now are by being almost the only survivors among the public monu- 
ments of ancient Corinth, they remind us of the spectacles once exhibited 
within them, they at the same time recal to om- recollection in the most for- 
cible manner the circumstance, that the Apostle, who spent nearly two years 
in this city, refers, in the Epistle which he addressed to its inhabitants, to 
all these three objects, or to circumstances connected with them. Familiar 
as they were both to him and to them, they supplied the most vivid illustra- 
tion of the expressions he used, and of the emotions he both felt and 
wished to inspire. This Amphitheatre, for instance, afforded to the readera 
of the Epistle a specimen of what he had endured, who, for the sake of 
the truth, as he there tells them, had fought with beasts at Ephesus. 
His words, again, — " We are become a Theatre to the world, to angels, 
and to men," — came home with double force to the minds of those who 
saw how the mere actors of fictitious dramas were exposed in the eye of 
day to the gaze and censmre of innumerable spectators in this Theatre upon 
their own shore; and nothing could give a more vivid picture of the 
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Christian's duty, difficulties, and reward, than the question, — " Know ye not 
that they who run in the Stadium run all, hut one receiveth the prize ? and 
every one who contendeth is temperate in all things ? they indeed that they 
may receive a corruptible crown, (a pine-tree or parsley chaplet,) but we an 
incorruptible," — coupled witli the allusion which follows to the gymnastic and 
athletic exercises practised before their eyes near the same spot. The traveller 
in Greece feels a lively pleasure in reading ancient historical descriptions of 
ueges, of battles, of civil assemblies, of harangues, and of social conversa- 
tions, upon the spots and amid the scenes where they took place; but the 
delight will be more exquisite which he will enjoy in tracing, at Corinth, 
the reference to the objects before him which he finds in the language of 
Inspiration ; and while he sees the remains of the same buildings which 
St. Paul saw, he will also look with more delight upon the natural 
objects around him, — upon the sea, the isthmus, the winds, the foun- 
tains of Corinth, and all the beauties of the wide plain about him, varying 
with all the successive seasons of the year, — when he reflects that these 
objects were probably in the mind of the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, 
St. Clement of Home, when he thus wrote in hia Epistle to the Corin- 
thians: — The teeming Earth brings forth at its appointed seasons 
overflowing nourishment to man and beast, not gunsaying nor altering 
any of God's decrees; the hollow of the immeasurable Sea, collected 
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together in heaps by Hia workmanship, passes not out of the barriers 
thrown around it ; the Ocean not lightly crossed by meo, and the worlds 
beyond it, are ruled by the same ordinances; the seasons of Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, give way to each other in peace ; the Posts of the 
Winds perform their duty in their proper season, and trip not; and the 
perennial Fountains, shaped for delight and health, give their breasts of 
life to man, and never fail. 



